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In all SoxTs of SOILS, according to the lateſt 
IMPROVEMENT S. 
Very uſeful for all Landlords and Tenants, of Plaugbed, Graſs, 


or Wood Lands, 
CONTAINING, 


I. The Nature and Improvement of the 
four Clays, four Loams, four Gra- 
vels, four Chalks and three Sands, 
with an Account of the Nature and 
Uſe of Stones in the common Fields, 

II. The Nature and Improvement of 
the Oak, ſhewing ſeven ſeveral ways 
to obtain a Wood thereof, alſo of 
the Beech, the manner of extracting 
its Sap after three different Methods 
for its long duration. The Aſh, 
Elm, Witch-elm, Horn-beam, Ma- 
ple, Lime, Sycamore, Horſe and 
ſweet Cheſnut, Walnut, Hazel, 
White-elder, and the Caſe of the 
Black-cherry. And alſo of the Aſp, 
Sallow, Poplar, Alder, and other 
Aquaticks. 

III. Of the excellency of the White- 
lamas-wheat, and all other Wheats, 


Thetches and Tills, with a Copy of 
two Letters from William Hayton, 
Elqr; of Clarkenwel, and the Au- 
thor's Anſwer concerning the Pro- 
pagating of Wheat and Rye in Ner- 
thumberland. Alſo an Eſtimate of 
the Loſs and Profit of Crops for one 
Year. 

IV. Of Natural and Artificial Graſles, 
being . Remarks on a late Author's 
Writings on Trefoyl, Clover, St. 
Foyne, Lucern, Rye-graſs and Cow 
graſs. Alio a method how to ſave 
the Seed of Lucern, 


V. Of Blights and Blaſts, their Origin 


and Nature, their Miſchiefs and 
Preventions. 

VI. Of Ploughing in general, being 2 
full Explanation of broad Land- 
ploughing, Bouting up, Thorough» 
ing down, four Thoroughing, Hack- 
ing or Combing; alſo the Vale 
way or Ridging up and Caſting 
down: With Deſcriptions and Di- 
menſions of the Wheel Ploughs, 
alſo of the Foot, Creeper, Kentiſh, 
Newmarket, and a new invented 
light Plough that does almoſt double 
work with the ſame Horſes that 
draws a ſi gle one. 

VII. Of Sowing in general. 

VIII. Of Seeds, and to know the Good 
from the Bad. 


| IX. Of Weeds in general, their Miſ- 
Barley, Rye, Oats, Peas, Beans, 


chiefs and Cures. 

X. Of an Invaluable Liquor never be- 
fore publiſhed to ſteep Grain in for 
Sowing.. 3 

XI. Of a new Method of Horſe-Hoeing, 
its Advantages and Diſadvantages. 

XII. Of Turneps, and how to ſave them 
from the Slug, Fly and Caterpillar. 

XIII. Salt, its ſeveral uſes on Plough- 
ed and Sward grounds, and of the 
Quantities that may be neceſſarily 
conſumed in one Year, by a fifty 
Pound a Year Farmer. 

XIV. Of Manures in general, their 


| Nature and Uſes on proper Soils, &c, 
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ExPLANATION of ſome WOoR DS 


in this BOOK. 


EC, is ſuch a Poſition or Bearing 
> Pj of the Side of a Wall, Barn, Houſe, 
5 Fe {od Garden, to the South, Eaſt, North, or 
C2 Woe 7. f 
At- Alg, is done by drawing the Plough 
once forward and backward, thorough that which 
has been boughted. a 

Baulks of Graſs, are thoſe which ſome call Hedge- 
Greens; they lie next to the Hedges in ploughed 
Fields, and ſerve to turn the Plough-Horſes on.. 

 Boughting, is made by two Thoroughs, that the 
Plough by going backward and forward, throws up 
againſt each other. 

Broad-land Ploug bing, is juſt turning an even 
Piece of Ground topſey-turvey, and is the neateſt, 
cleaneſt Ploughing of any other. 

© Chiltern, the hilly Part of Buckingham-ſbire, ſo 
named, upon Account of its Coldneſs, with Re- 
ſpect to the neighbouring Valleys. 
Combing, or Hacbisg of Land, is made by the 
Plough's being drawn forward and backward cloſer 
than Boughting in ſmaller Thoroughs; and tho” a 
little ſharp Ridge, or 3 be left, yet in a 
manner, this is near clean Ploug ng: ; 
Four-1 horotghing of Land, is not clean Ploughing, 
but running up four Thoroughs cloſe together with 
the 3 is beſt done off Wheat-Stubble Stitches 

in the Winter, to ſweeten for Peaſe or other Grain: 
or Broad- Lands may be ploughed into four Tho- 
roughs, a good Method. 
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Horſe-hoeing, is ſo called by reaſon it ſaves Man's 
Hoeing ; not that a Hoe is uſed by Horſes, but 
their drawing a Plough in a particular Manner ſup- 
plies the uſe of a Hoe. | 

Hove in Cheeſe, is a Hollowneſs with Eyes, cauſ- 
ed by being made from Clover. 

The Hoving of a Cow, is otherways a Swelling 
cauſed by the Wind, in Clover or Lucern Graſs. 

Kerning Ground, is that which, dreſt well, will 
produce a great quantity of Corn, as Gravel does, 
when others will run more intoStraw and leſs Corn. 

Loamy Ground, is that between Sand and Clay, of 
a Hazel Colour, and is of all others the beſt Sort. 

Nitrous Dews, are Salts in the Dews, which are 
beneficial to all Roots they come at. 

Smutty-Wheat, is that, which is diſcovered by it's 
Black Ear, and may be ſcen in ſtanding Corn, from 


that which is ſound. Upon rubbing it on the Palm 


ol the Hand, it will leave a Black Powder like Soot. 
Stitches, are ſmall Ridges, ſuch as we common- 
ly have in Ireland in our ploughed Fields, | 
. Tilth, or Tilt, is Gun! reduced by the Plough 
and Harrow to a fineneſs or Powder. 
Thoroughins down, is drawing the Plough once 
thorough the Bout, to lay it plain, for Wheat or 
Barley. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Nature, Culture, and Improvement of SoiLs 


Have thought it moſt neceſſary, as 
well as previous to the following 
Book, to begin with an Explanati- 
on of the very beſt Part of Husban- 
— Jry, which I think is juſtly included 
in the ſeveral Terms of the Nature, Culture, Me- 
lioration, and Improvements of Soils; as therein 
lying the chief Foundation of After-ſucceſs, in - 
the Growth of Corn, Graſs and Trees: And * | 
| | S Yd - this 
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this Oeconomy do many Branches of this moſt 
uſeful Part of Agriculture proceed. 

I ſhall therefore particular! p illuſtrate the Bene- 
fits, as well as expoſe the ſad Effects that ariſe 
from their good or bad Management. The Chil- 
tern, or Hilly Country eſpecially, is more than 
ordinarily concerned in theſe Subjects, by reaſon 
it is moſtly encloſed, and conſiſts in diverſity of 
Soils, of Clays, Loams, Sands, Chalk, Stony, 
Ground, Hurlucky and Gravelly Grounds, and 
ſeveral other Sorts, that «bound more or leſs with 
Parts of theſe Earths. While the fertile Vale or 
low Country runs chicfly but in little other, than 
the black eee or blewiſh Marley Clays in o- 
pen Fields, that are commonly under one and the 
fame management of Culture; and is caſier by far 
brought into a Tilth or Condition for Corn, than 
this of ours, and with a great deal of leſs Charge 
and Trouble; for there, they are often afraid of 
being too fine, eſpecially for their Beans, while 
we here arc in as much Concern of fearing the 
Corn is bound in by the hard tenacious Nature of 
our Earth: That will not ſhatter nor crumble by 

a little Froſt, or working as that in the Vale will; 
where they are generally Strangers to a very Stone, 
while we in the upper Grounds in many Places, 
arc forced to plow amongſt but little elſe. Tis 
therefore computed, that 57. will go as far in a 
Smith's Bill in the Vale, as 15 will in the Chiltern, 
and it is in this latter that the plowed Ground lets 
for more, even for 20 5. an Acre, when the beſt 
of theirs but for 9. The Vale alſo is ſree from the 
exorbitant Charge of Chalking the Ground, or 
drefling it with Soot, Coney-clipping, Horn- ſhav- 
ings, * Hoofs-hair and Aſhes, which are 
Yearly bought by many of the Chiltern Farmers; 
ſo that I have known ſome of the Occupiers of 
gravelly Soils, ſay, they muſt lay out the "us 
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of an indifferent Crop in dreſſing, betore they can 
et a full one into the Barn. When they in the 
Vale do all with their Fold, and Dungs that are 
made from their own Cattle and Fowls. And e- 
ven ſome of their Ground (but rarely) is exempt- 
ed from this, as that of ¶Hedingtou-Hill in Bucks, 
part of which belongs to Chedington Farm of 1651. 
a Year, that I help'd a Gentlemen to about 12 
Years ſince, a very eaſy Purchaſe, ſome of which has 
had no dreſſing on it in the memory of Man, and 
yet the Grain is frequently too rank: And there- 
fore as the Rents and Charges in the Chiltern far 
exceed thoſe of the Vale, it has been made a ne- 
ceſſitous Study, how to manage theſe encloſed high 
Grounds, ſo as to make them anſwer rheir racked 
Rents and extraordinary Charges: This has pro- 
duced ſeveral new Improvements by Turneps, 
Foreign Graſſes, Plantations of Fruit Trees in 
loughed Fields; as alſo the various kinds of 
Preſſings utterly unknown, at leaſt unpractiſed by 
our Forefathers, and the preſent Vale Farmers. 
Yet ſtill are not theſe great beneficial Alterations 
adher'd to, and made uſe of by many in the Chil- 
tern at this Day, who are ſo byaſſed by their An- 
ceſtors Methods (as I have already more amply 
obſerved) as not to admit of new Rationales, tho 
of ever jo great Importance, and this is ſo very 
common, that many will juſtify (or leaſt endea- 
your it) the third Year's Ground laying Fallow, 
which indeed is putting the Encloſure almoſt on 
the fame Footing of an open Vale Field, but this 
obſtinate Abſurdity brings them under leſs Profit, 
than thoſe that husband their Ground otherways. 
But there js a worſe Cauſe of Complaint than the 
former, that is, their ſowing Corn, and foreiga 
Graſs-ſeed and 'Turneps, in ſurly, ſour Tilths, 
which is generally ſo fatal ro the Owner, as to 
wrong him ſametimes ot half his Crop. For ia 


| this 


this Caſe, the Honey-ſuckle, Horſe-gold, Crow- 
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needle, May-weed, Black- bennet, Cliver, and 
Tyne-weed, which laſt is a Sort like a wild Thetch, 
and will climb and twiſt Cliver like, haul and pull 
down a whole Field of Wheat, growing ſome- 
times 3 or 4 Foot high; theſe with the Thiſtles, 
and many others when they get the Dominion, is, 
up Weed and down Corn, as it happen'd in many 


Places in the Chiltern this wet and long cold 


Spring that held to the laſt of May, 1732. And 
this Piece of ill Husbandry is occaſioned, not on- 
ly for want of frequent Ploughings in their proper 
Seaſons, but often by the Ignorance and Idleneſs 
of the Plowman, who either goes ſo ſhallow, or 
plows his Thoroughs ſo wide, or miſſes Part of 
the Ground. An Inſtance of which I never knew 
more clearly exemplified, than in two neighbour- 
ing Farmers, that occupied each their own Farm, 
one of 70 J. the other of 241. per Aunum; the for- 
mer, who had rather the better Land, kept ge- 
nerally Plowboys inſtead of Plowmen, who but 
half plowed his Ground, and that not often e- 
nough, would ſaw a Piece of Land 20 Years to- 
gether with Corn, and in this manner wenton in 
many other Things, till it brought him under 
ſuch an Odium, that the Country cryed out he 
was an Enemy to the Common-wealth. So that 
the leaft Farmer had generally the moſt Grain, who 
managed his Ground in true Order; for which 
very reaſon, ſome Plowmen are cheaper at 10 J. a 
Year,than others at 5/, and to ſay the truth, there is 
no ſuch thing as right Farming without him,who 
will at one skilful Plowing do the Ground more 
good, than twoor three, and for a great deal leſs 
Charge. This I have thoroughly experienced in 
the ſeveral Plowmen, that I have alternately kept, 
and I think I can ſay there is not above one in fix 
that is a right Workman, . even in this one — 
| rate 
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brated Country, which by many is accounted a 
ſort of Nurſery, for the Men of this Profeſſion. 
There are four ways of preparing and meliorating 
the Ground: The firſt is by good * 90 and 
this way may juſtly be ſaid to be the beſt of all o- 
thers. The ſecond is by mixing of Earths. The 
third by Dungings and other Dreſſings, and the 
fourth is by reſting the Ground chiefly by ſowed 
Graſſes. By Ploughings it is that the moſt ſtub- 
born Earth is reduced, and brought under a dif- 
ferent power; from a hard, ſtiff, clotty and fix» 
ed Subſtance, into a ſoft, looſe and hollow one; 
whereby it is made a fit Receiver, and kind En- 
tertainer of all thoſe Seeds and Plants, which it 
would otherways either utterly refuſe or not emir 
its fertile Qualities into the ſame, in a due Propor- 
tion: It is this that made the firſt Italian Plow- 
man, be accuſed of practiſing the Magick Art, be- 
cauſe he had much greater Crops than his Neigh- 
bours; but when he had proved this was done by 
that uſeful Inftrument, the Plow, he was dif. 
charged under as great Reputation. This moſt 
excellent Invention is that, that cauſes the Ground 
through often Ploughings, beſt to receive the Sun, 
Air and Dews, as well as diſcharge its nitrous and 
ſulphurous Vapours, by the Pores of the Earth, 
by which moſt natural Perſpiration, the Ground is 
ſweetned and made healthful to the Production of 
all Things that grow therein, which it could nat 
throw out ſo often, and ſo eaſily take back again, 
when rarified by the Sun and Air, if not brought 
into that looſe, hollow Condition, as the Plow 
and Harrows are the ſole Occaſion of: Hence it is 
that the Farmers about me often ask how I come 
by ſuch Crops of Lucerne, Clover, Trefoyl and 
Ray-graſs. My Anſwer geocrally is,that I give my 
Ground more Plowings than they do; nor canl per- 
ade any of them to plow 9 Ground 9 or 
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thrice before they ſow Oats, by reaſon one Plows 
ing is only due 97 their Culture; but then their 

Attempts of getting Clover to take amongſt them 

is often abortive: This I have proved in a Field 

that was half Oats and half Barley, that was ſowed 

with Graſs-ſceds all at a time. The Barley Part 

was plowed three Times, and the Oat only once; 

the Reſult was, that the Barley Ground took the 

Graſs-ſeed very well, when the Oat hardly receiv- 

ed any. The one was looſe and envellop'd the 

Seed, the other hard and would not give room for 

a Lodgment, even to fo ſmall a Seed as Clover; 

for I only ſowed and rooted it all in amongſt the 

Grain at one and the ſame time, on the bare Sur- 

face, after the Barley and Oats had been ſome time 

ſown. And common reaſon, as wall as the Suc- 

ccſs ot Things, is e an Advocate for the 

curing and meliorating of Ground by the Plow, 
which, by the Atteſt of our Farmers, is allowed 
alſo to be the beſt Weeder of any, but then the ſe- 
veral Sorts of Plowings muſt be ordered and a- 
dapted according to the ſeveral Soils, and accord - 
ing to the ſeveral Seeds that are to be ſown, or the 
Plants that are to grow in it; the other three 
Branches by mixing Earths, by Dreſſings and by 
reſting the Ground, I ſhall amplify hereafter. 


Of the Nature, Culture and Improvement of the four 
; Sorts of CL Aa vs. | 


Of the Nature of CL A J. 


C LAYS either red, yellow, white, black or 

blew, call tor different Operations with, the 

Plow from all others, becauſe all their Natures cen- 

ter in this one Particular Quality of their being 

tougher, and more tenacious than any other; it 57 
| | cee 
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deeds all in its ſour, ſurly Nature, cauſed by it's 
intenſe, cold, aqueous and marly Parts; theſe ſo 
lock up its ſaline Particles, that there is no oppor- 
tunity of making them yield, and act in the pro- 
pagation of Vegetables, without great Violence; 
and to that purpoſe was Calcination found out, 
which quite alters the bg into a reverſe Nature, 
from their moſt binding, holding, clinging Parts, 
ta the looſeſt of Bodies, as all Powdersare : Next 
to this appears the Utility of the Plow, which 
tho' a milder Reduction of its conſtituent Parts, 
fr by its progreſſive Operation, will with the 

=p of the Sun, Air and Rains, oblige it to a 
Dilution, and ſo make it a fit Receptacle for 
Plants or Grain. Clays, tho? all bear this one 
Name, do yet certainly all vary in their Natures 
as well as 3 and require different Sorts of 
Culture in their Management, and therefore I 
think myſelf under a neceſſity to do juſtice to my 
DIE by explaining their Properties and Or- 

ering. | | | 5. ELL 4 | 5 

Red Clays here ſeem to ſtand in the front of all 
others for its three Qualities, of Toughneſs, Cold- 
neſs, and Moiſtneſs; the firſt is ſo great a Power 
from its cloſe Texture of Body, as to give way to 
none in many moſt neceſſary Uſes, eſpecially in 
that of being made an Artificial Foundation for 
holding Water in Ponds and Canals; this when du- 
ly ramm'd on Chalks, Sands, or Gravels, will 
preſerve Water time out of mind, and keep it to- 
gether as well as if the Earth whereon it is laid, 
was an entire Maſs of Clay; this alſo is made a 
bottom for Brewers Tuns, and by being beat and 
tempered with ſhort cut Straw, often ſupplies 
the place of. Boards to the Sides of the poor 
Man's Cottage, with the help of a Hazel or other 
| Poles, Tis this Clay that is in ſuch Vogue at 
| preſent for producing Arg fertile Aſhes — 
: 5 2 | 
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all others for Sward, or plowed Ground, that ma- 
ny of our Nobility as well as others have calcinat- 
ed great Quantities of it. By its Coldneſs, it 
makes the very beſt of Conſervatories when paved 
with Brick or Stone, for keeping of Liquors and 
preſerving them from ſowring beyond all others, 
and is of the greateſt Uſe in making Tanks in For- 
tifications, with the help of Terrace Mortar for 
holding the Rain Water, which is all their Subſiſ- 
tance, as having no other Supply all the Year, 
than what falls from the adjacent Houſes, or De- 
ſcent of the next Grounds, and returns by its re- 
trigerating Quality the moſt refreſhing Draughts. 
By it's moiſtneſs with a little Cover, it is defended . 
from cracking and giving way to the running out 
or leaking of Liquors; which alſo makes it ſo 
ſerviceable in Bungs of Casks, and keeping of 
Beer from. Sowring by its great Humidity, that 
it long retains in a ſmall Body, and more if mixt 
with Bay-ſalt. *Tis this rich Quality that ſaves 
our Clayey, Loamy Gorumds from being parch'd, 
and the Crops from being burnt in the dry, hot 
Seaſons; while the Gravels, Chalks, and Sands are 
in a ruinous Condition from the Exceſs of thoſe 
two Extreams. Theſe three Properties of Tough- 
neſs, Coldneſs and Moiſtneſs makes it of extraor- 
dinary Service in Mixtures with Chalk, Sand or 
Gravel, as having the three contrary Qualities, of 
Looſneſs, Heat and Drought, and then makes it 
one agreeable Soil, though compounded of ſeveral. 
This red Clay requires more Plowings, and oft- 
ner and deeper than any other ſort of Clay or Soil 
whatſoever, tho' more largely and better to ex- 
poſe all its parts to Sun and Airs, Heat and 
1 that it's cloſe Body may be relaxed, 
it's cold and four Nature ſweetned, and it's moiſt 
and watry Property dryed: By all which Bene- 
fits, the Salts in the Clay are brought under a 
7 | | 22 power 
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wer of Acting, which before was ſo pent up 
and fixed, as made it a mere barren Earth. Where- 
as according to the Notion of the modern Vertu- 
oſo's, this fort is more impregnated with fertile 
ſaline Particles, than any other Soil whatſoever : 
*Tis therefore, that in this County, ſome Farm- 
ers will lay out half their all, in chalking their 
ſurly Clay Grounds, becauſe they hope for 20 
Years Succeſs together, in reaping the Benefits 
back again with great Intereſt ; for this Husbandry 
of late has proved it ſelf to be of admirable Ser- 
vice in many Branches of Farming; and I believe 
never more than in the tedious, cold, froſty, and 
wet Months of April and May, 17 32. that ſpoil- 
ed many Crops of Peas, in the Clay and Loamy 
Grounds that were not Chalked, and obliged the 
Farmer to Plow them up, and Sow white Oats in 
their room. But I fared much better, tho' on a 
wet, flat, claycy, loamy Ground, becauſe the 
Chalk that was remaining in it, and two Plowin 
that I gave it, ſo looſened and hollow'd the Farth, 
as let in the Water lower than the Roots, and fo 
preſerved my Peas from the deſtructive chill, and 
cold, raw Vapour of the Water, that turned o- 
thers Red, and brought on the Loſs of whole 
Fields; for in red, clayey Soils there is a fatal 
Quality different from all other Clays, as I have 
obſerved, occaſioned by its auſtere, and more 
than ordinary tough, cold and moiſt Nature, which 
when once it has cauſed the young, green Pea- 
ſhoot to turn red, it never recovers, which in all 
other Earths it has more or leſs an opportunity 
to do: This plainly ſhews the great Neceſſity 
there is of meliorating this Soil, before all others, 
as being naturally more barren and ſour in it ſelf 
than any of the reſt. But when it is ſo thoroughly 
cured, this Ground has as many good Properties 
belonging to it: It is this Earth that produces =- 
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beſt Crops of Wheat, it is in this that Clover, Turs 
neps and Beans will flouriſh and be the biggeſt 
Crops; and it is here that Oaks, Pear, Walnut, 
Aſh, Beech and other 'Trees will grow to the lar- 
geſt Size, be of better Wood and longer duration 
both in Timber and Boards, provided they are 
planted high enough on this fort of Ground, and 
therefore this red fort of Clay makes a greater de- 
mand for Ploughings and Dreſſings than any o- 
thers, becauſe it will do more than others if trul 
aſſiſted with good Management; in ſhort, I thin 
I may ſay it is the beſt and worſt'of ſorts as I have 
experienced: The worſt as I have demonſtrated 
betore when its Salts are exhauſted by croſs crop- 
ping, or by too often ſowing, and this is evident, 
by the Proof it leaves after a Crop of Barley is 
got off, that was ſown on a Wheat Stubble ; which 
notwithſtanding the Ground being dreſſed well by 
Chalk and Dung, yer will reſent and complain of 
this Uſage for Ten Years after in a greater or leſ- 


ſer Degree; and however ſeveral Farmers have 


preſumed to go on in this way, Pll anſwer for it, 
they will in time be convinced by their loſs of this 
Male- practice: And this very Spring has produ- 
ced a diſmal Proſpect of it's great Prejudice on a 
high Clay Gren! near me, that has been harraſſed 
by croſs Crops, Graſſes, and ſour Tilths, although 
the preſent Tenant has chalk'd as well as any in 


this Country. This Soil agrees with almoſt all 
ſorts of Dreſſings, and is not of that ravenous Na. 


ture as Gravels and Sands, Oc. are; and to fa 


the truth, leſs Dreſſings and more Ploughings, beſt 
ſuits this ſort of Clay, which J have often ſeen, 
returns its Dung to view that had been ploughed 
in a Year or two before; but above all Dreſſings, 


none agrees ſo well with it as dry ones, ſuch as 
Lime, Chalk, Soot and Aſhes, 


White 


* 
— 
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White Clay, or Tobacco- pipe Clay is not ſa 
tough, cold nor moiſt as the red Clay, but has looſ- 
er, warmer and drier Parts, Which renders it a be- 
neficial Earth: This Land will be brought into a 
condition for ſowing of Grain with leſs Plough- 
ings, and when fully encouraged by good Tilths 
and Dreſſings, will yield waite Crops of Grain, 
as may be annually ſeen in ſome parts of Ivinghoe 
Pariſh; this by the more able and better ſort of 
Farmers is double drefled by Fold and Cart Dung, 
and frequently returns 40 Buſhels of Wheat on 
an Acre; + in this do Barley and Peas mightily 
thrive, as well as Wheat, eſpecially in a wet 
Summer, but Beans do not ſo well anſwer. This 
flat, white Earth has, beſides its many good Qua- 

lities, one very bad one belonging to it, that often 
ruins part of its * while in their Vouth, and 
that is by Froſts, Winds and Rains. The Froſt 
ſooner ſhatters and crumbles this Earth than any 
other, that I know of, which in Stitches or 
Ridges, makes it fall from the Roots, and leaves 
many of them bare; this Evil, is alſo much en- 
creaſed by the Winds and Rains,for inthe Winter 
and Spring, the violent Winds that ſucceed the 
Froſt, blows this ſort of Earth from the Roots 
of the Grain, and what that miſſes the Rains 
compleat, by waſhing the Earth away from many 
of the Roots; theretore the Fold is here the ver 
beſt Remedy, which by the tread of the Sheep, 
makes this Ground turn before the Plow ina clor 
ty Subſtance, and then it is in that Order the Far- 
mer likes beſt, For as this white Land is eaſily 
brought into a Tilth, and ſo becomes finely pow- 
dered, it produces vaſt Quantities | of Popp. 
which is the chicfeſt Weed that hurts this 6 
and then the Farmer is like to ſuffer 3; but the more 
to prevent that, and alſo the damage that often 
happens by the Froſts, Winds and Rains, they 

| a 8 | 8 | com- 
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commonly ſow this Ground before, as well as at 
Mic haclmas, with Whcat, and run the Fold over it 
aſterwards, in order to ſettle and fix the Earth a- 
bout and upon its Roots, that the Weather 
may not have power to ſpoil the Crop. Again, 
alter this they uſe the Roler, by drawing it a croſs 
and along the Stitches, to faſten and encloſe the 
Roots of the Wheat, which makes a ſecond and 
double Security againſt the Wind, Rain, Sun, and 
Froſt, and is much better than top- dreſſing the 
Grain after it is in the Ground, with Dung, by 
reaſon the Dung will by its Heat, keep the 
Ground in a looſe Condition, and ſo hinder the 
Roots from taking faſt hold of the Earth; 
this makes the Fold on this Earth preferable 
to Dung, altho' it is plowed in, and alſo to 
light Hand -dreſſings that are ſown early in the 
Spring on this Ground, as Soot and the other 
ſorts. In this white Clay, Clover will grow, tho? 
not ſo well as in the red, and yellow, and black 
Clays ; and therefore Trefoyl, and St. Foyn are ge- 
nerally here ſown before it; Thorns and other 
Hedge-wood will grow well in this Soil, and fo 
will Elms. As this Land is of a warm and ſome- 
what dry Nature, they ſow their Wheat, and 


their Lent Grain carly, that they might get Co- 


ver before the Winter Froſts for the Wheat, and 
Shelter againſt the Sun's Heat in the Summer, and 
more cficAvally to come by an carly and full 
Clover, they ſow more Seed in this Ground than 
ordinary, to ſhade the Roots, and even about 
Chriftmaſs I have known them to ſow Peas, ſo that 
great Dreſſings, and thick early Sowings in this 
Sort of white Ground, is perfectly neceſſary; . but 
particular Regard is generally had by all Occupi- 
ers of this white Ground, to endeavour the ſowing 
it in wettiſh Weather, that this Ground may turn 
up clotty before the Plow, whereby the Seed 2 
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the more faſtened in it, the Poppy prevented, and 
the Crop better ſecured. | 

' Yellow Clays require Ploughings in much 
the ſame manner as the red Clays, and as it is 
more Loamy than the red, it is certainly the riuh- 
er Soil, and in it both Trees, Grains, and Graſs 
will grow and thrive much faſter; ſo that as this 
is the better ſort, I need ſay little more, than 
that the ſame Culture atid Management, that is 
requiſite for the one, will do for the other. 

Black or blew Clays — I am now come to 
touch on the very beſt of all Clays; ris this and 
the black Clayey Loams, that empower the fer- 
tile Vale of Autbury to vic, I am of opinion, with 
the richeſt Lands in Bgland; and tis from hence, 
that the Vale of Eſbam, Rumney Marſh, and o- 
ther low Grounds, chat furniſn this Nation, as 
from a Magazine, with the greateſt Quantities 
and beſt ſorts of Wheat, Beans, Beef and Mut- 
ton, Sc. This black Earth produces the beſt 
and fineſt red Lamas Wheat, and in ſuch large bo- 
died Corns, as entitles. their Sellers to 6 d. a 
Buſhel more than the Chiltern Men can generall 

t for theirs, altho' of the ſame ſort, becauſe 
theirs will not weigh ours by a conſiderable deal: 
However, I have now the Satisfaction to ſay, I 
hope in a few Years our Chiltern Country, by the 
help of ſowed Graties, Turneps, and the uſe of 
this my invaluable Liquor, will be able to get bet- 
ter Crops of Wheat and other Grain than here- 
tofore, and little inferior, if not as good as the 
Vale. This black Earth is compoſed of a black, 
blewiſh Clay, with ſome black Mould, and as the 
latter is more or leſs in it, it has ſo much a pro- 

ortion of the Loamy Nature; it lies there of a 
conſiderable Depth, free from Stone, and clear 
from the great, deep Hogweed, Cat's Tail, and 
other Trumpery, that the Chiltern Men in many 
Places at this Day are, mon Ignorance, 1 * 
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bled with to the Deſtruction of many of their 
Crops, as I ſhall further make appear hereafter. 
There is no Earth in the Kingdom will carry 
reater Burthens of Corn and Straw on it than 
this will, and with as little dreſſing as any; for 
indeed the main ſort of this black Vale Earth, is 
all a ſort of Marle, and tho' ſometimes of a itit> 
fiſh Nature, at others it is as lgoſe, by reaſon of 
the Froſts and Winds great Power in bringing it 
into a crumbling, ſhort, looſe Condition, ſo that 
here they commonly plow their yery Wheat in as 
well as their. Beans, for the ſake of making it ſtand 
faſt in their great open Fields, their Irons wear 
little, their Weeds only Thiſtles, Docks, and 
Hale-weed, their Dreflings cheap and on the Spot, 
and their Rents and Servants Wagoe proportiona- 
ble; but then theſe Conveniences are not without 
their Inconveniences, for they ſometimes, 1 ay 
ſay commonly once in about three Years, loſe 
whole Flocks of Sheep by the Rot; their Lands 
oſten flooded, . their Horſes Heels frequently 
crack'd by the Dirt, their Firing ſcarce, as being 
obliged to burn the Stubble of Wheat, Barley and 
Beans, inſtead of Wood; and in ſhort, they had 
need have ſomething extraordinary to make them 
amends for living amongſt Mud, Dirt and Water, 
where not only their Wheel Carriage is confined 
good part of the Winter, but alſo themſelves 
trom viſiting even their near Neighbours; beſides 
the almoſt conſtant and greateſt Misfort une of all, 
of living in an unwholeſome, aguiſh Air. It's 
true they abound in plenty of Corn and the. beſt 
of Graſs; but then they are Strangers to thar 
grand Convenijency of enja7ing Fields of Tur- 
neps, and ſowed Foreign Graſſes, which, if right- 
ly improved, we * make our Chiltern as pro- 
ductive as their beſt Grounds in the Vale; and in- 
deed 'ris this that is my Ambition and Aim, to 
ſtudy and find out by Experience, that Art, which 


will 
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will ſo help Nature as to make poor Land rich, 
by impregnating 1t with thoſe fertile Salts, and 
nitrous, ſuphurous Qualities, as to render it in 
effect equal with this black, marly Clay, which 
I am perſuaded may be done in numberleſs Places, 
in this our hilly Country: Not that I pretend to 
ſay a Chiltern Man can farm as cheap as a Vale 
Mie: no, that is morally impoſſible, from the 
hard Texture of our Earth, and the Stones that 
are therein, which ever will be the Cauſe of a 
greater Charge of Smith's and Wheeler's Bills, 
Ec. and a larger Expence of Hand-dreſſings to 
ſupply the hungry, lean Nature of our high and 
dry Grounds: But then we have our advantagious 
Returns, of Turneps, ſowed Grafles, Fire-Wood 
and other ſorts, beſides the Enjoyment of the 
third Year (that with them lies Fallow) under 
ſuch Feeding which they cannot have, becauſe on 
black, clayey Mould that is deep and wet, nei- 
ther the Turnep, nor artificial Graſs will anſwer, 
by reaſon of the Cattles ſtolching, nor will the 

urnep any more than the Cherry or Beech thrive 


in their wet, ſpewey, clay Ground. 


The Culture of the four Sorts of CLA vs. 

THE red Clay being the moſt obdurate Sort, 
and the moſt difficult to reduce to a fine 
'Tilth of all the reſt 3 the Art and Labour of the 
moſt accurate Ploughman, is ſometimes foiled in 
his Endeavours to accompliſh it, by reaſon this 
Earth is made worſe to anſwer that End, by the 
Extreams of Wet and Drought ; by Wets it be- 
comes more faſt and tenacious than at other times, 
as Lime is by Water converted into a more viſ- 
cous, binding Nature; ſo that when the Clay is 
in this Condition, the Coulture cuts through it 
without breaking the Clots, which cauſes ſo little 
4mpreſſion and alteration in its Body, that oſten- 
8 D 2 times 
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times three Ploughing3 in ſuch ſort, is to no greas 
ter Purpoſe, than one in Chalks, Gravels or Sands; 
this has been fo diſten maniteſtly proved, that not- 
withſtanding all the fallow Seaſon has been im- 
ployed in Ploughings and croſs Ploughings, and 
as frequently Harrowed yet in a wet Summer 1 
have known it out of the Farmer's Power to get 
this Ground into a fine Tilth, which, for all their 
dreſſings of Dungs and Sœot, has ſpoiled their 
Crops of Wheat, by the Black-bennet, Horſe- 
gould, and other Weeds growing amongſt and 
cripling the Corn, which is the ſole occaſion that 
Chalks and Sands are made uſe of, to alter its ſtiff 
and ſour Nature; and this it will effectually do, 
if the Chalk is good, timely drawed, enough put 
on, and rightly plowed in. By Droughts this 
Clay is hardened, and when ploughed in this Sca- 
ſon, ariſes in great Clots, that will not yield to 
the Coulter's Cut, nor the Sharr's Break, but will 
rather ſuffer driving up together in clotty Heaps, 
than breaking into a ſmall Body; and therefore 
it is, that the red Clay when under ſuch an unto- 
ward texture of Body, is ſuffered to lie expoſed 
to the Weather, till a good Shower of Rain falls 
that will flacken, ſoften and meliorate its hard 
Parts, and make it fit for Reduction by the Har- 
row- t ynes, and then no time ſhould be loſt in ta- 
king this Advantage of the Clays Alteration, by 
Harrowing it thoroughly both ways: For, as T 
have generally obſerv'd, this Evil of a ſour Tilth 
is partly occaſion'd by want of timcly Ploughings. 
and Harrowings according to our Maxim, Clays 
cannot be Ployghed too * nor Gravels, Chalks 
and Sands too. feldom. Therefore if a Wheat, 
Stubble Ground is to be got in Tilth for Peas a- 
2 next Spring, then oughe the Stitches to 
e Ploughed up into Bouts at Albollantids, and 
let lain all the Wiater; then before you ſaw: the 
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Peas, harrow it, and ſow them in four Thoroughs 
in the ſame Stitch in the Method it firſt lay, then 
after the Pea or Bean is ſown, harrow it. Some 
will plough the Stitches into broad Lands at . 
hollautide, and let lie all the Winter, and harrow 
the latter End of March, when they plough a- 
croſs the broad Land and ſow in four thorough 
Stitches, The other Sort of Culture requiſite 
for red Clay may be the very ſame as is ſet dawn 
in the Culture of Loam. 
Yellow Clays calls for much the ſam: Husban- 


dry. + | 

White Clays are different, becauſe. this Earth 
being of a ſhorter Nature than either red or yel- 
low, will yield much ſooner to the Operation of 
the Plough, therefore fewer Ploughings will here 
do more Service, becauſe this Earth muſt not be 
too fine when ſawn, for the foregoing reaſons: 
Lacey they ſowed this Ground always in broad 
Lands, but now. hey ſometimes (but ſeldom) 
ſow ir in Stitches for Wheat, but nothing clic. The 
broad Lands hald Water more than a Stitch, and 
the Sun can't dry it as it will a Stitch. 
Black Clays is a medium Soil between the white 
and red Clays, as to the ploughing Part, and 
therefore. too ſeldom or too often Ploughings are 
equally a Fault here, This Earth lying moſtly 
in Vales, is commonly ploughed with the Foot 
Plough. only one way in broad Lands, by reaſon 
they lay it ia half Acre Pieces, and that as hi 
as they can, to avoid the Wet's pernicious Conte. 
quence; ſo. that here they directly draw the 
Plough up and dowa by dividing the half Acre, 
and. turning the Land two contrary ways, b 
which means a Heating or large Thorough is le 
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Of the Improvement of the Four C1. 4 vs. 


H E red Clays agree with nothing better 
than its two oppoſite Soils in Nature, the 
Chalks and the Sands, which, when truly mixt, 
will be brought into a very agreeable Condition, 
and yield both to the Power of the Weather, 
Ploughs and Harrows, much eaſier than it will in 
its own original Quality; and when this is right- ' 
ly meliorated, it will likewiſe be fit to receive a- 
ny benefit from Dreſſings, much better, and quick- 
er by far, than before; this Truth has obtained 
ſuch an univerſal Reputation amongſt all Farmers, 
that no good Husband will decline the opportuni- 
ty of Chalking or Sanding his Clays, if it is in his 
conveniency and power, becauſe without it, there 
is little hopes of good Crops of Peas or Beans 
eſpecially, nor indeed of Oats or any other Corn. 
any therefore are the ſad Proſpects of Lent Grain 
in the red, ſtrong, clay Grounds, that-have not 
been chalked in Je time, which are often by this 
omiſſion hardly worth their Money and. carrying 
home, as may be too often ſeen about Barkham- 
flead, and where ſome of the worſt Sort of Far- 
mers truſt to their Wheat Crops chiefly to pay 
their Rents (which this Sort of Land is moſt a- 
grecable for) and forced often to buy Provender 
Br their Horſes of the better ſort of Managers ; 
becauſe they can ſeldom come by plentiful Crops 
of Lent Grain or ſowed Graſſes as they ocherways 
would, if they chalked their Clays ; which would 
not only . 5 them theſe great Conveniences, 
but ſave in a great degree the exceſſive Charge of 
frequent Ploughings and Harrowings, becauſe the 
Chalk or Sand will ſhorten and cramble the Clay 
before the Plough, to that degree as to make one 
Ploughing go as far as two or three without it. 
| ON Therefore 
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Therefore I will here be particular in my Account 
of the manner how, and the Charge of drawing 
Chalk to mix with the red Clay. 

Firſt then, Where the Chalk may be moſt com- 
modiouſly drawn, is generally in the middle of 
ploughed Field: This is according to the late 
and preſent Practice, by the moſt judicious of our 
Farmers, and for ſo doing they align this Rea- 
ſon ; becauſe when the Chalk is drawn, a great 
Hole or Pit 1s evidently cauſed, and by being in 
the Center of the Field, the Plough, by traverſing 
the Ground on all Sides, in time will bring down 
and drive the adjacent Earth into it, and ſo by 
degrees will fill it up inſuch a manner as to make 
the place little or nothing the worſe for either ſow- 
ing or ploughing. In many places theſe Holes 
or Pits are made in an Angle, or on a graſs Baulk 
of the Field, and then there is never any Chance 
of filling them up, otherways than by the great 
'Trouble and Charge of vringing other Ground and 
caſting it into them, as it is likely to be my caſe 
in a Field that I bought among. ſome others a- 
bout five Years ago, where I — a large, decp 
Pit made cloſe to a Hedge, which had once like 
to have occaſion'd me the loſe of a Horſe. But 
where a Wood or Spring adjoyns to the Field, or 
near it, then this Situation may be moſt proper 
for the ſinking a Pit; or if it is made cloſe ro the 
Wood, it will have this Conveniency, that it will 
be caſier fenced againſt Cattles falling into; and 
Trees or other Wood will nevertheleſs ger up in 
a little time, ſpontaneouſly from the Fibers of the 
adjacent Roots, and then grow up and run faſter 
than ordinary in this hollow Cavity of Ground, as 
is often ſeen in large Trees that grow in Dells and 
Holes of the Earth, where the Shade and Water 
have more power in the nouriſhment of all Vege- 
tables chan on plain Ground. Sometimes I have 
2 e known 
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known the Men make more than one Pit ina Field, 
to find in a ſecond better Chalk than they did in 
the firſt, where it preſented it (elf good tor a little 
way, till a Vein or Cruſt of the hurlucky, ſton 

Sort prevented any further Penetration, whic 

cauſed the ſecond Attempt at ſome Diſtance, and 
anſwered the Owner's Satisfaction; for here ap- 
peared a fat, ſoft Chalk, with a yellow Coat or 
Covering and this is a certain Indication of its 
Goodneſs; where, out of this Pit, two adjoynin 
Ficlds wete chalked juft by my Houſe. The Chal 
Drawer finds a Wheel Rope-barrow, and all other 
Tackle, and alſo ſinks the Pit forthe price of eight 
Pence a Load, each Load containing twenty Wheel. 
barrows full, which they alſo for that Money ſpread 
all about the Field. Twenty five or thirty Load 
will well chalk an Acre of Ground, which by dif. 
ereet Ploughings will laſt twenty Years. (But here 
I muſt ſtop my Pen to expoſe the Inconſiderate- 
neſs and Folly of all thoſe who by thinking to 
fave Charge, oblige the Chalk Drawers to put on 
fix Acres of Ground, no more Chalk than would 
thoroughly dreſs one: This in Proportion I have 
known done, where it could be afforded to full dreſs, 
'This defective Management cauſes many fatal 
Miſtakes, for when Ground is ſo chalked, the 
Plougher and Sower are apt to order their Matters 
as if the Land was full dreſſed, which often de- 
ceives the Owner; for to eroſs- crop this Ground, 
or ſow this Ground as if it had its due 2 
of Chalk, is wrong, and will force it to compla 

in a little time of ſuch hard Uſage.) This Work 
muſt be ſure to be done about Michaelmas or a 
Month after, that the Froſts may ſhatter and crurm- 
ble the Chalk all the Winter as it lies on the Sur- 
face of the Earth; otherwiſe if drawn in Summer it 
will grow hard and petrefy by the Sun's great 
Heat and the Dryneſs of the Air 3 or if ploughed 


into 
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into the Earth in Lumps, it will ſo remain many 
Years: As a Farmer at North Church ncar me did, 
who, by miſtake, drew his Chalk in the Spring, 
and ploughed it into the Ground in Lumps, that 
{till remains ſo, tho” it is ſeveral Years ſince he 
had it dug. This Chalk when thoroughly redu- 
ced into a Powder by the Winter Froſt, is called 
the beſt of Dreſſings; not as it is rich in it ſelt, but 
as it ſweetens, ſhortens and drys the Clay's Bo- 
dy, and ſo makes it fit to receive, and eaſier joyn 
and mix it ſelf with other Manures, that may be 
thrown upon or ploughed into it; whereby it be- 
comes a looſe Earth, and lets the Waters in the 
Winter and cold Springs thro” its Pores, which 
before uſed to hold them, and thereby chill'd and 
ſtarv'd the Corn. When theretore this Chalk is 
ſo reduced byithe Weather, at Candlemas plough 
it with or without a Fin on the Sharr, very thin 
into the Ground, and by this one Ploughing may 
be ſown Beans, cither ſtrained in the Thoroughs 

and afterwards harrowed down, or clſe by ſowin 
the Beans all over the Field firſt, and then plough 
them in very ſhallow, or to ſow them half under 

and half over, thorough and harrow well, and fo 
alter this manner may Peas be ſown. One of our 
beſt Farmers this laſt Spring, eat off his Turneps 
early, and chalked his Ground well; then the be- 
ginning of March he gave it one Ploughing in broad 
Lands, and harrowed in his Barley and ſooted it 
on the top. This is an excellent way to loſe no 
time, and hereby the Grain has no leſs then three 
Dreſſings. It Sands are to be laid on this red Clay, 
then twenty or thirty Cart Loads on an Acre can't 
be too much for this purpoſe, to ſhorten ſo cuff an 
Earth as ſome of the ſtrongeſt Sort is. | | 
The yellow Clays being ſomewhat more of the 
Loam's Nature, will admit of the ſame Improve- 
> Rs ment 
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ment by the Chalks, Sands and Dungs, as the 
red, and al ſo the very ſame ſowings of Corn. 

The white Clays will be certainly much better'd 
if mix'd with a rich black Sand or other fertile 
Dreilings, and therefore where the firſt can't be had, 
the ſecond perhaps may, ſuch as 'Turfs pared off 
of Commons or Highways, and other Places, and 
reduced to a ſhortneſs in the following Manner. 
Take Turf or any other mouldy Subſtance, and 
make a ſquare Bed of about a Foot thick; then 
take as much dry Chalk or Lime and make a ſecond 
Bed of it, by laying it a Foot thick on the laſt; 
then lay as much Horſe or other Dung on the 
Chalk or Lime for a third Bed; and ſo proceed 


one on another after this manner till you raiſe the 


Clamp or Heap as high as you can; this let lie 
for two Years at leaſt, turning it ſeveral times by 
a careful Man, who knows how to mix it with 
Judgment, and in that ſpace it will rot and be ſo 
incorporated as to make a very agreeable Dreſſing 
for this white Clay: If cach Manure is laid two or 
three Foot thick, it may anſwer to the ſame pur- 
poſe, and therefore Diſcretion in this reſpect is 
the beit Guide. But above all other ſingle Dreſ- 
fings, does the London Soot excel in this Soil, and 
forces on any Corn that is here ſown toa wonder; 
fo that if the Soot is ſown early, it will quickly 
bring on ſuch a growth of Stalk as will ſhade its 
Roots againſt the Summer's Weather: Twenty 
Buſhel will dreſs an Acre of this Soot, and about 
fifteen large Cart Loads of Dung will do for that 
quneny of Ground. Others reckon that folding 
rſt, and afterwards ſpreading it all over with 
Dung, is the compleateſt Dreiſing of all, and will 
on this white Ground often produce forty Buſhels 
of Wheat on an Acre. | 8 
The black Clays come next under my Conſide- 


ration, which, as they are the richeſt of all others, 
ſtand 
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ſtand in need of the leaſt help: However as there 
is ſeldom any Soil to be met with but will bear 
ſome Sort of improvement or other; this Earth, 
as rich as it is in its own Nature, will agree with 
rotten Horſe, Cows, and Swines Dung ; Pigeon, 
Hens, or Rabits Dung; Aſhes or Soot: But as 
the two latter are ſeldom uſed, becauſe they ge- 
nerally lie too diſtant for Wheel Carriage from 
London, that makes them too dear for the Vale 
Farmers purchaſing; I ſhall drop that Article, 
and inſiſt on ſome of the reſt. Where this Soil is, 
there are commonly kept a Number of Horſes, 
Cows, Hogs, Hens, and Pigeons; which being 
the Farmers own Produce, does almoſt all over 
the Vales, ſuffice to manure their Land with the 
help of their large Folds of Sheep; and theretore 
they as carefully take care to clamp up their Yard 
Dungs as ſoon as the Seaſon of the Year will per- 
mit them, in order to rot and ſhorten againſt the 
next Wheat or Barlcy Seaſon; which it will much 
ſooner do, when fo thrown up in high particular 
Parcels, than if let lain all the time in their 
Yards.as it was firſt made. This they carry on their 
Lands ſometimes before they ſow their Wheat or 
Barley, and plough it in, that it may againſt that 
time further rot, mix and incorporate it ſelt wich 
the Ground, And wheatheir 9 or Hens 
Dung is made uſe of, they ſow it on the top, im- 
mediately after their Barley, which they expect 
the ſucceeding Rains will waſh in: This Hand- 
Areſſing is ſo efficacious on theſe black Clays, that 
I have known a Chedington Farmer ſend into Bed- 
ford/bire, and give 104, a Buſhel for a Waggon 
Load, I believe fifteen or fixtecn Miles off, where 
they keep the moſt Pigeons of any Country 1 
believe in England: But this is ſeldom practiſed 
by any but the firſt-rate Farmers, who are able to 
ſend far and dear buy. For here thicir vaſt Crops 
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of Straws, and great Numbers of Cattle, make 
ſuch Returns of Dung, as enables moſt of them to 
thorough-dreſs their own Grounds without other 
helps. So that in this Soil, Chalks, and Sands 
arc altogether inconſiſtent with its Nature, becauſe 
it being a pure, warm, marley Clay, ood on 
the leaſt Froſt in a ſmaller or greater Degree. 


CHAP, IL 


Of the Nature, Culture, and Improvement of L © 4 Ms. 
The Nature of Loans. 


O AM compriſes all thoſe ſorts of Earths 

as are in each of themſelves one individual 
Nature and Soil, becauſe its true Species is a 
Compound of other Earths: Yet as ſuch, when- 
ever we ſce a true Loam, it may be juſtly called 
a general, and alſo an entire Earth; by reaſon it 
anſwers in the growth of all thoſe Vegetables, 
which the * Soils in particular (of all which 
this has a Share) is peculiar or adapted to. As 
the Clays, for Wheat or Beans; the Gravels, for 
Barley; and the Sands or Chalks, for Peas, Ec. 
From hence it is, that there are ſo many names of 
Loams given to ſeveral Earths; as the clay Loams, 
gravelly Loams, ſtony Loams, ſandy Loams, and 
chalky Loams; but theſe are no otherwiſe ſo, than 
as they have a true Mould mix'd with their ſeve- 
ral Species, which renders them abundantly more 
fruitious; inſomnch that where they are not ſo 
mix'd, the only and beſt way to bring each to 
4 Þ EM true 
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true perſection of Soil, is to make a Melangery of 
Earths, by laying Sand or Chalk on a Clay, a 
Clay on a Chalk or Sand; and fo after this man- 
ner many Soils may be incorporated with each o- 
ther, oppoſite in Nature, whereby they com- 
mence Loams, and then alſo become the beſt of 
Soils: It is indeed a rarefaction of Earths, which 
tho* poor in their original ſingle Natures, yet by 
this artful, plural Operation, the Sands, Clays, 
Chalks, Gravels and ſtony Grounds are rendered 
of double Value; according to that Relation pub- 
liſh'd in my firſt Book, pag. 96. which by the fa- 
vourable Opportunity of the near and eaſy Situa- 
tion of each ingredient Soil, may be brought to 
paſs at a ſmall E either by carrying of ſo 
much Sand to the Clay, and the Clay as it is want- 
ed to the Sand, which reciprocally amend each o- 
ther; or elſe as we do here in common, improve 
our Clays, and Clay Loams, by digging Chalk and 
mixing them therewith. And it often happens 
that Sands and Chalks grow amongſt Clays, by 
their ſeveral particular E or partitions in the 
Earth, as it is in Pitſtone Common, and alſo in 
ſome of my own Ground: And when by theſe or 
other Methods, Grounds that were not ſo before, 
are thus converted into Loams; this may then be 
ſaid to be marlefied, or at leaſt brought into ſuch 
a Condition as to be the neareſt to Marle of all o- 
thers, as are the Clayey Loams in particular, and 
ſo of the reſt in proportion, as they more or leſs 
abound with that Quality, and then it is a uni- 
verſal Soil, as being capable to carry forward the 
Growth of all manner of Trees, Grain and Graſſes, 
and all manner of bulbous and eſculent Roots: In 
ſbort, it is then an approved Soil for all ſorts of 
Vegetables both Foreign and Domeſtick; and 
therefore as it is thus in the general, it may be al- 
ſo made ſo in particular, on any extraordinary 
Tr ebb — * 
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Occaſion, by Alteration and Additions, a fit Re- 
ceptacle for ſeparate Plants or Flowers, by an 
Augmentation of Sand for Carots, Wood, Eartha, 
or Tanner's Bark for Flowers, and ſo for any o- 
ther, this gives an caſy Admittance and Encou- 
ragement. This Mediocrity of Soil affords an 
Artiſt an Opportunity of trying Experiments: 
This encouraged me to venture on the fiſteenth 
Day of, perhaps, the coldeſt wet May that ever 
was known, to ſow Lucern Graſs- ſeed, that ſuc» | 
ceeded to my entire Wiſh: The particular Ma- 
nagement of which in this Earth, I ſhall declare 
in the Account hereafter of Lucern Graſs: Alſo 
in fine Loamy Ground in my Garden, I made ſe- 
veral Experiments this Summer, in Clays, Sands 
or Gravels, which I could not well do before. (I 
have by ſeveral Trials on Loams, this Summer 
found out what will improve an Acre of Ground 
to a high degree forthe Charge of the Acre; 
which I'would gladly publiſh for the Benefit uf 
the World, if I could meet with reaſonable En- 
couragement.) And where this Loamy Soil lies 
not too wet nor too dry, it will anſwer all man- 
ner of Dreſſings the ſooneſt and beſt of any what - 
ſoever; becauſe its Body being a true, fine Mould 
of either a black or hazel Colour, which will not 
ſuffer too looſe a texture of Parts, ſo as to part 
with its Dreſſings too ſoon, as the Sands do; nor 
et will refuſe a ſpeedy Conjunction with them as 
the Clays do, but will mix, retain and return their 


fertile Aſſiſtance more regularly than any other 


Earth. 


The Culture of Loa 


FT! HIS natural Soil, as it will bear almoſt all 
: | ſorts of Vegetables that ſhall beſet or ſows 
ed in it, and therefore may be juſtly entituled a 
2 | NOTRE tg | gence 
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general one; yet this, as well as all others, re- 
quires particular ſorts of Ploughings, Harrowings 
and Rolcings, according to the preceding Lies 
it was under; and according to the Intention of 
Imployment this Ground is to be under in futuro; 
I will therefore ſuppoſe it to be laſt, a Wheat 
Stubble, and that delign'd for Peas the next 
Spring; then bout the Stitches up at Albollautide 
with the Wheel Plough, and let it lie all Winter: 
Then harrow juſt before you ſow the Peas, and 
ſow them. in hy Stitch the ſame way as it lay at 

firſt, in four Thoroughs, and harrow it well down, 
which gives leave to the Pea, eaſier to make its 
way out of the Ground: And this Method is ſo 
much better than ſowing them in broad Lands, as 
they lie drier in the cold, wet Spring. 

W heat Stubble for Oats. y | 

Barley Stubble for Peas. Bout it up at Albol. 
lautide, and the latter end of February or begin- 

ing of March, harrow the Bouts down, and ſow 

e Peas or Beans in four Thorough Stitches the 
ſame way as the Stitch lay at firſt, 

Barley Stubble for Oats. Plough it up as the 
broad Lands go, the latter end of February, har - 
row it, and ſow the Oats next way, then harrow 
both ways as need requires. 

Oat Stubble for Turneps. In January plough 
it in broad Lands the ſame way as they were be- 
fore; then about the middle of March comb it o- 
verthwart. In April or May harrow it down and 
comb it again; then about Aiaſummer harrow it 
down and plough it acroſs into broad Lands, and 
ſow it with Turneps. 'This combing is alſo call- 
ed Hacking, and are ſynonymous Names for one 
and the ſame Operation: This ſort of ploughin 
ſwertens the Ground better than bouting, becauſe 
it breaks all the Earth, and therefore may be call- 
ed clean Ploughing. A 
4 at 
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Oat Stubble to lie fallow. The firſt Ploughing 
is to be the beginning of April in broad Lands the 
fame way they lay; then the beginning of June 
harrow it, and bout it overthwart; then in Ju- 
bout it again the ſame way. After Harveſt bout 
it down, harrow it plain, and dung it ready for 
ſowing of Wheat, 

A Pea Stubble in Stitches to lie fallow In 
April four Thorough it with the Wheat Plough 
as the Stitches go, then in June harrow it down 
and bout it the fame way; in Fly hack it over- 
thwart, or bout it up acroſs; then after Harveſt 
thorough it down, or bout it down; if it be full 
of Weeds, the laſt way is beſt; then harrow and 
dung it, and it is fit to ſow Wheat, 5 

Pea St ubble tor Turneps. Four Thorough it 
up firſt as the Stitches go, in January, and har- 
row it at leiſure; in March bout it down, then 
comb it acroſs in May, and at Midſummer dung it, 
plough it overthwart in broad Lands, harrow it, 
and ſow it with Turneps 


The Melioration and Improvements of LoaMs. 


s & O mellow Loamy Soils by Dreſſings: All 


manner of Dangs, Soot, Aſhes, Horn-ſha- 


vings, Hoofs-hair of Hogs, and other Beaſts; 
Rags, Mud, Chalk, Sc. are proper Improve- 
ments for this Earth, but are not all ro be put on 
at one and the ſame time. In the Vale. they put 
on their Horſe, Cow, and Hog Dung on their fal- 
low Ground for Wheat, the middle of Summer, 
which I think has more ill Husbandry in it than 
good; becauſe the Sun, Air, and Rain by conſe- 
quence muſt dry and waſh away the goodneſs 
thereof, before the Wheat can have a Tryal of 
its Benefit; but if you were to ask ſome of them 
as I have done — why do you lay on your Dun 
0 
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ſo ſoon, for the Sun and Air to carry away its 
Goodneſs? their Anſwer will be in the Negative, 
and tell you they loſe it not, becauſe the Rain 
waſhes*the Goodneſs into the Ground, and they'll 
have it that way , and the Sun will not hure it; 
becauſe it will only dry into the Litter or Straw 
with which it is mix'd ; but this we Chiltern Men 
ſeldom do; on the contrary, we often bring our 
Dangs out of the Yard into the Field, and there 
make a Clamp, cover it with fome Turf or Mould 
and let it lie and rot till about Michaelmas, and 
then lay and ſpread it on our Ground juſt before 
we ſow the Wheat or Turneps; by which the 
Dung's Quinteſſence is ſecured. But if ſooted or 
Aſhed, it ſhould be ſown on about Caudlemas ot a 
Fortnight after; for about this Time the great 
Snows are generally over; which with the tharp 
Rains prove often fatal to theſe Hand-dreffings, 
by ſoaking and waſhing them too faſt and tod 
ſoon into the Ground. But Pigtbns, Hens and 
Rabbit Dung ſhould be ſown in January on the 
Wheat, becauſe they are not fo ſoon waſl'd in, 
bur rather require Time for their Diffoluti- 
on. And if Lime is made uſe of as Dreſſing for 
Wheat, it muſt be flack'd, and then immediately 
fown hot on the laſt Ploughing; all over the 
Ground, about 25 or 30 Buſhels on an Acre; this 
ſhould he 6 or to Days, and then Plough and fow 
the Wheat in Stitches as at other times, which 
will ſecure it againſt very cold, wet Weather in 
Winter and Spring, and make it look of a deep 
dark Green, when the Neighbours wilt dye and 
look yellow by the chill of Froſts, Cold and 
Wet. Another ſort of Melioration and enriching 
the Ground, is, by Foreign Graſſes, moſt of 
which the Loam beſt agrees with, beyond all - 
ther Soils. In this Land, Clover, Trefoyl, Lu- 
cern and Ray-graſs will ay thrive; and by be- 
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Oat Stubble to lie fallow. The firſt Ploughing 
is to be the beginning of April in broad Lands the 
fame way they lay; then the beginning of June 
harrow it, and bout it overthwart; then in July 


bout it again the ſame way. After Harveſt bout 


it down, harrow it plain, and dung it ready for 
ſowing of Wheat, 

A Pea Stubble in Stitches to lie fallow In 
April four Thorough it with the Wheat Plough 
as the Stitches go, then in June harrow it down 
and bout it the fame way; in 7:ly hack it over- 
thwart, or bout it up acroſs; then after Harveſt 
thorough it down, or bout it down; if 1t be full 
of Weeds, the laſt way is beſt; then harrow and 
dung it, and it is fit to ſow Wheat. | 

Pca Stubble tor Turneps. Four Thorough it 
up firſt as the Stitches go, in January, and har- 
row it at leiſure; in March bout it down, then 
comb ir acroſs in May, and at Midſummer dung it, 
plough it overthwart in broad Lands, harrow it, 
and ſow it with Turneps 
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F O mellow Loamy Soils by Dreſſings: All 


manner of Dangs, Soot, Aſhes, Horn- ſha-, 


vings, Hoofs-hair of Hogs, and other Beaſts; 
Rags, Mud, Chalk, Ec. are proper Improve- 
ments for this Earth, but are not all to be put on 
at one and the ſame time. In the Vale they put 
on their Horſe, Cow, and Hog Dung on their fal- 
low Ground for Wheat, the middle of Summer, 
which I think has more ill Husbandry in it than 
good; becauſe the Sun, Air, and Rain by conſe- 
quence muſt dry and waſh away the goodneſs 
thereof, before the Wheat can have a Tryal of 
its Benefit; but if you were to ask ſome of them 
as I have done — why do you lay on your _ 
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ſo ſoon, for the Sun and Air to carry away its 
Goodneſs? their Anſwer will be in the Negative, 
and tell you they loſe it not, becauſe the Rain 
waſhes*the Goodneſs into the Ground, and they Il 
have it that way, and the Sun will not hurt it, 
becauſe it will only dry into the Litter or Straw 
with which it is mix'd ; but this we Chiltern Men 
ſeldom do; on the contrary, we often bring our 
Dangs out of the Yard into the Field, and there 
make a Clamp, cover it with fome Turf or Mould 
and let it lie and rot till about Mjtzhaelmas, and 
then lay and ſpread it on our Ground juſt before 
we ſow the Wheat or Turneps; by which the 
Dung's Quinteſſence is ſecured. But if ſooted or 
Aſhed, it ſhould be ſown on about Caudlemas of a 
Fortnight after; for about this Time the great 
Snows are generally over z which with the ſharp 
Rains prove often fatal to theſe Hand-dreffitigs, 
by ſoaking and waſhing them too faſt and tod 
ſoon into the Ground. But Pigebns, Hens and 
Rabbit Dung ſhould be ſown in January on the 
Wheat, becauſe they are not fo ſoon waffrd in, 
but rather requite ſome Time for their Diſſoluti- 
on. And if Lime is made uſe of as Drefling for 
Wheat, it muſt be flack'd, and then immediately 
ſown hot on the laſt Ploughing; all over the 
Ground, about 25 or 30 Buſhels on an Acre; this 

ſhould he 6 or to Days, and then Plough and fow 
the Wheat in Stitches as at other times, which 
will ſecure it againſt very cold, wet Weather in 
Winter and Spring, and make it look of a deep 
dark Green, when the Neighbours will dye and 
look yellow by the chill of Froſts, Cold and 
Wet. Another ſort of Melioration and enriching 
the Ground, is, by Foreign Graſſes, moſt of 
which the Loam beſt agrees with, beyond all c- 
ther Soils. In this Land, Clover, Trefoyl, Lu- 
cern and Ray-graſs will ren thrive; and by bce 
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ing fed or mowed, for one or two Years or more, 
will be part of a Dreſſing, and make all Dungs 
and other-Manures go a great deal further. A ju- 
dicious old Farmer by me, brings his Dungs.and 
lays them on Clover about a handful high; this, 
when ſpread, he Ploughs in as ſhallow as poſſible 
with the Clover, and lets lie a Week or more, 
and then harrows in his Wheat: This is an excel- 
lent way to enrich the Loams, lets in the Water 
below the Roots, and ſo preſerves the Wheat 
from being chill'd and kill'd by the Dung and 
Clover, hollowing and heating the Ground, which 
may be accounted two ſeveral Dreſſings in one: 
And as ſopn as the Wheat is. off, plough it up 
twice, get it intoa fine Tilth, and ſow Rye in 
September for Food for the Sheep early in the 
Spring, or elſe for Lent Grain the next Seaſon. 
Another way is to plough in Clover Knee-high; 
this is done to ſave Dan: and is called Half-dreſ- 
ſing, becauſe it will hold good for one or two 
Years in the Ground independently of other Af. 
ſiſtance. Another way is to ſow Buck or French 
Wheat in May, and Plough it in about three 
Weeks before you harrow the common Wheat 
in; this is called a whole Dreſſing, and will en- 
xo by the Grounds retaining its goodneſs three 

cars. | | | 

N. B. The ingenious Mr, Ben/on tells me that 


ſome Buſhes ſhould be fixed in the Wheel Plough, 


juſt before the Sharr Point, which will drive down 
the Buck Wheat flat, and ſo make it fitter for the 
Pongh-work, or turning it into the Ground. 
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The Nature, Culture and Improvements of Gxavets 
The Nature of GRAVERIS. 


RAVELS. This Earth has variety of 
Natures according as they ſeverally abound 
with diverſities of Earths or Stones. here are 
the ſharp or ſtony Gravels, loamy Gravels, cla 
Gravels, ſandy Gravels, On all which I ſhall dif- | 
tinctly make my Remarks, as they have occurred | 
to my Knowledge; having all but the ſandy Sort | 
more or leſs in my own Fields. 
Sharp Gravels. 'This Earth is compoſed of | 
ſmall, ſharp Stones, mix'd with ſome Mould, | 
which is better or worſe, as the ſame is in a leſs or 
greater Proportion: If more Stone than Mould, | 
then it is ſo much the worſe, becauſe the Soil is | 
ſo much the looſer; if almoſt all Stones, as ſome 
is, it is ſo much the worſe ſtill, as ſome is near 
the top of DI” Downs, and in many other 
Places in this County, not worth above 1 s. or 
25. 64. an Acre; becauſe the Waters runs ſo 
ſwiftly through them, that waſhes the Dungs, or 
other Dreſſings away below their Roots, ſo that 
the Fibers. of Corn or Trees, ſoon become hun- 
gry pine, and oftentimes periſh for want of the 
ang's nouriſhing Subſiſtance; that in Clays and 
Loams have firm and holding Bottoms, and will 
lie two or three Years to viſibility. There is al- 
ſo another ſort of hungry Gravel, that is made up 
chiefly of the round, blew Pebbles; this of all o- 
thers 1s reckoned the worſt, and of the moſt cor- 
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morantine Nature; this is ſuch a Devourer of 
Dung and other Dreſſings, that in many Places. 
they utterly refuſe to Plough or Sow it, but let 
it run with what poor Graſs, Nature in a ſmall 
degree throws up. Of this laft ſort there are 
great Quantities about two Miles from me, which 
might be vaſtly improved, did not the 'Tenants 
Obſtinacy prove a Barr to his Intereſt, I was 


lately concerned at an Appraiſement of a Crop of 


ſeveral forts of Corn that grew on ſuch ſort of 
Ground, as theſe two are. Some of the Wheat 
at Harveſt was dear in my Judgment of 20 5s. an 
Acre, notwithſtanding it was dreſs'd, which 
help'd ro break the "Tenant, and obliged the 
Landlord, who was but in indifferent Circumſtan- 
ces himſelf, to take it into his own Hands: I told 
him, to improve it to a good Account, was to 


dreſs it with French Wheat, but I cannot under- 


ftand my Advice had any more Effect, than if 1 


had told a paſſant Traveller of a Mine in India. 


Loamy Gravels arc thoſe of a better ſort than 
the former, for under theſe 'Terms as much or a 

reater Quantity of Mould is fuppoſed to be, than 

mall Stones; this I may juſtly term a fertile Soil 
if rightly managed, becauſe here is ſome hold for 
the Roots of Trees, Corn, or Graſs to receive 
Nouriſkinent from: and as all Gravels are of a 
Kerning, or Corn-yiclding Nature when ſupplied 
with Heaven's propitious Influences, and Man's 
due Aſſiſtance: I have knqwn this Ground to re- 
turn aboye eight Quarters of Barley on an Acre, 
and other Grain proportionable. Gravels are 
of a hot, dry, Iooſe, hungry and binding Nature, 
which oppoſite Terms tho ſeemingly inconſiſtent, 
yet carry experimental Truths with them; looſe, 
dry and hot I ſay, for that this compound Ground 
of Stones and Mould, cannot by their make and 
texture ſo unite, as to be a cloſe Body, by reaſon: 
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of the various ſhapes and bigneſs of the many 
Stones with which the Mould is conjoyned, as a 
ſmall one amongſt two great ones, or angled ones 
among globular; and jo the reſt are of ſo man 
different Forms, that muſt cauſe a hollowneſs and 
disjunction of Parts with the Earth, not withſtand- 
ing the Moulds envelloping many of their irregu- 
lar Sides; from hence it is, that the Rains and 
Snows ſo cafily make their Paſſage through the 
Cavities of this Ground, to the great Prejudice 
of the Trees, Corn, or Graſs that grow therein. 
Hungry; becauſe the Dungs and Dreſſings are fo 
— carried off, and waſh'd away paſt Recove- 
ry; that without more than common ſupply of 
Mould and Dung, this will (I am of Opinion) 
rey on its own Mould Subſtance, and ſo grow 
[ques and more barren, by ſowing its moſt vital 
Part the Mould. This leads me to take notice of 
the Notion of ſome, that think theſe ſmall Stones 
breed and are nouriſhed by the Sun, Air, Rain 
and Mould ; and indeed it ſeemingly carries a 
a with it, for it is ſurprizing to find 
ardly any diminution in a ſmall Field, where vaſt 
Quantities have been carried off to mend the 
High-ways : If fo, then by conſequence the Mould 
adminiſters great Part of their — which 
rhaps may be one Reaſon why theſe Gravels are 
voracious. I know a great Gentleman thar 
now wants ſeveral of the great Stones that we call 
growing Stones, compoſed of vaſt Numbers of 
mall Pebbles that lie in little Cells or Holes; his 
Uſe for them is to put them down in his Grounds 
for laſting boundary Marks for the ſeveral Pari- 
ſhes, that triennially make a Progreſſion, and cut 
dcep and large Marks in his great Trees for their 
future Knowledge, how far their Pariſh Limits 
extend, to the Damage of the faid Trees, which 
he hopes to prevent by placing theſe ſort of grow - 


ing 
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ing and ever durable Stones at the proper Places, 
And poſſibly, nay likely, they may deſerve thoſe 
Names, though imperceptible to our Eyes or Me- 
mory. Binding; this needs no other Proof than 
the many Mistortunes 33 its hard and 
cruſty Surface, ſo made by the Weights and Baſh- 
ings of the heavy Rains; and more or leſs ſo, as 
they ſooner or later ſucceed the Ploughings and 
Sowings ; for if they come before this ſort of 
Earth is ſettled by Time, it will harden it the 
more, aud ſometimes cauſe it to run as it were in- 
to a Pan-cake ſpread, particularly on Deſcents, 
and bind the Wheat, Peas or Barley in ſo faſt on 
all Sides, that they are often ruined, as not being 
able to make their growing Progreſs, for want of 
Room in the Earth, for the Swell and Multiplici- 
ty of their ſeveral Stalks; and this I take chiefly 
to be occaſioned by the Rains waſhing the Mould 
on the Stones, which naturally joyns and cements 
their hard Bodies to the Moulds ſoft, plaſtick 
Nature, and thereby becomes one cloſe and obdu- 
rate Ground. 


» 
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A Field near me had a gravelly, pebbly Bot- 
tom, covered by a black, light Mould of about 
four or ſix Inches deep, this was a Lay of natural 


Graſs about twelve Years s ſince which it has 
almoſt conſtantly been under the Plough: This 
ſort of Ground is naturally called a dying Ground 
from its great Lightneſs, becauſe its Earth is ve- 
ry hollow and its Bottom retains no Wet; ſo that 
tho' it was well ploughed, well dreſſed and a flou- 
riſhing Crop of Wheat with large Ears, yet it 
moſtly died, and the Weeds, as the May-ſced, 
Horſe-Gold, Poppy, and wild Oat got up to thar 
degree this wet Summer, 1732. that it was hardly 
| worth 
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worth Reaping; and indeed it is the Nature of 
moſt Grounds, Loams, and Clays eſpecially, to 
produce the wild Oat if ſowed too conſtantly and 
too long with Corn. 'The Remedy of this 1s, to 
give it conſtantly ics duc Courſe of Fallowings, 
whereby it may enjoy a thorough Sweetneſs; and 
let the Dreſſing be every Wheat Year or Barley 
Seaſon, a Manure accordingly : In the Whear 
Year the Fold is certainly the greateſt Friend to 
this ſort of Ground of all others, becauſe it will 
tread this light Earth, and bring it under a cloſer 
Texture of Body, than otherways by its own Na- 
ture it would be; and therefore far better for the 
Crop of Wheat that is to grow in it, and more 
diſcouraging to all manner of Weeds and Worms 
that will be ſure to infect this light Ground, eſpe- 
cially in wet Summers, if care is not made uſe of 
to prevent their ill Conſequences; beſides, the 
Fold by the preſſure of the Sheeps Feet and Bo- 
dics enables this hollow Land to ſuſtain and hold 
the Roots of the Wheat faſt, that the Winds and 
Rain cant ſo eaſily force it down, which they will 
certainly do when that is ploughed oſten and ſow- 
ed in a fine duſty Tilth, and this more ſurely if 
manured with Dungs of Horſes, Cows and Swine, 
that encreaſe the Grounds Lightneſs and keeps it 
hollow afterwards, It is therefore that this looſe 
Earth and dry Bottom ſhould be ploughed and 
ſowed in a wettiſh Time, for that contributes 
vaſtly to its Binding, and cauſes it to remain ſo 
during the next Water and Summer that the 
Wheat is to grow in it. As to Barley and other 
Scaſons at the Spring of the Year, the Cale is 
ſomewhat altered, by reaſon the wets that ge- 
nerally fall then, help to the faſtning of this 
Ground; that may therefore be ploughed and 
ſowed earlier than Clays in order to enjoy the 
{ame ; beſides, the Let Grain has only 2 * 
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half the time of the Wheat to be in this Earth, 
which gives not that 9 to Weeds for 
their Predominancy as the long Wheat Seaſon does: 
But ſuch Ground as this is. beſt laid down with 
artificial Graſs, in order to obtain a natural Sward 
which -this Earth will naturally run into, ai 
much quicker if encouraged by ſowing the Seeds 
of fine Upland Meadow Hay amongſt the Clo- 
ver, Trefoyl or Ray-Graſs. The Occupier of 
this Field, notwithſtanding he has often ploughed 
and ſowed it, was ignorant of the true Nature of 
this Soil that lay contiguous to three other Fields 
belonging to the ſame Perſon, as believing it to 
be of much the ſame nature as the reft, and there- 
tore gave it the ſame Uſage; but herein he re- 
mained miſtaken, till a Perſon of better Judgment 
than himſelf convinced him of his Error. All 
which plainly ſhews the Excellency of this Know- 
ledge in the Nature of Earths; and as it is in the 
animal Oeconomy, that there is no right Appli- 
cation of a Remedy without the Diſeaſe is firſt 
known; ſo it is here that every Farmer ought to 
make it his primary Study to inform himfelf of 
the ſeveral ſorts of Ground that often belong to 
his Farm, and that befides his own Judgment to 


conſult his Neighbours, who as Natives on the 


Place may be able ro let him know more than the 
Dictates of his own Reaſon, that formerly wers 
more remote from the ſame. 

Clay Gravels, or Clay, Loamy Gravels happen 
to be part of the Ground of ſeveral Farms in this 
Country; their Nature varies but little from the 
gravelly Loams, but wherever the red -Clay is 

art of the Soil, there will be occaſion for more 
loughings, and warmer Dreſſings than in any os 
ther ſort of Gravel. 3 

Sandy Gravels are of ſo loſe a Nature, that 
they are ſooner brought in Order than any of = 

re 
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reſt, and will bear very good Crops of Corn, if 
duly aſſiſted with Manurc; and that much tor- 
warder than the other Gravels, whereby Peas, and 
Turneps may be had in one and the ſame Year. 


The Culture of Gz Aves. 


HARP, or Loamy Gravels require much 
the ſame ſort of Ploughing and Harrowing, 
as alſo the ſame ſort of Dreſſing ; theſe as well as 
the ſandy Sort are in the number of the light, 
ſweet Soils, and are all of them ſo different from 
Clay, that too much Ploughing here will wear out 
the Ground, as too little in that Soil will not 
bring it into a bearing Condition: A good Seaſon 
of fair Weather is morg than — requiſite 
in theſe Soils to prevent its binding; and alſo 
ſhallow Ploughings when Grain is ſowed on broad 
Lands on the fame, other wiſe it's in great Danger 
of being hindered getting thro”. 

The Clay Gravels are ſtill more binding, and 
therefore muſt have more Ploughings. "4 


The Improvements of Gz.A ves, 


RAVELS, of all other Sands, ſtand moſt 
in need of being brought into a Condition, 
as will ſtrictly anſwer this Title; to find out 
which, in a true beneficial Manner, many have 
been the Attempts, and various the Efforts of Farm- 
ers; which as it is a matter of great Conſequence, 
I ſhall here mention ſeveral Particulars. Firſt then, 
I knew one, whoſe Farm of about 604, a Year 
was chiefly a ſharp and loamy Gravel, but not of 
the blew Pebbly ſort; this Man carried from his 
Farm juſt by me ſeveral Waggon Loads of Peas, 
Thetches, Chaff and other Grain to Lowdon, in 
order to load back again * Coney-clippings, 
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Horn-ſhavings, Soot, &c. This Dreſſing did not 
the firſt Year do quite ſo much good as afterwards. 
It happened by the Landlord's Diſguſt, that the 
Man after laying out great Sums on this ſort of 
Dreſſings, was forced off his Farm and ſucceeded 
by another good Husband-man, who directly en- 
joyed the tormer's Expence of Dreſſing; for this 
ſort of Manure is not eaſily deyoured by the Gray 
vels, nor waſh'd away, as being of a tuff, ſpungy 
Nature; ſo that it will lie and hollow the Grows, 
retain the Wets, and ſo keep the Ground moiſt 
and warm for ſeveral Years. To this was join'd 
another Expence, and he was the firſt Man in theſe 
Parts that chalked Gravels to the wonder of the o- 
therFarmers about him. However, this anſwered its 
full End in all Reſpects, for it abſolutely hinder- 
ed the Gravels from being cloſed and bound by the 
Rains or Snows, added a more loamy Part to the 
ſtony Part, made it Plough much better, and kept 
it in a pure, ſweet Condition, that has for ſeveral 
Years boxe extraordinary good Crops of all ſorts 
of Grain that grow thereon; But the uſe of theſe 
ſort of light Dreſſings from London are much more 
laid aſide, and leſs regarded than formerly, by 
reaſon of the great Numbers of Sheep that are kept 
and folded on theſe Gravels and other Grounds, that 


are found far cheaper, and I am certain, are quic- 


ker and better Dreſſings. Some will in lieu here- 
of, lay on, and Plough in their long Horſe Litter, 
allowing it to anſwer beſt in Gravels, as being of 
the Horn-ſhavings Nature, tuff and ſpungy. O- 
thers will lay on Mud, or Highway Stuff, which 
indeed has vaſtly enriched this ſort of Ground, eſ- 
pecially if it is a true Mud, free from Sand. For 
ſomething muſt be done to theſe Gravels by way 
of Dreſſing, or elſe nothing. but Poverty will ſuc- 
ceed in this hungry Soil; and to ſay the truth, if 
eny Ground ſtands in need of double — this 
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does; and then there is none will pay better, by 
returning the beſt of Crops from it's kerning Quali- 
ty. But the Horſe Litter will anſwer very well 
another way, that is, by laying it on the top of 
the Stitches or broad Lands, as ſoon as the Wheat 
is ſown (for then it will grow thorough it.) This 
is an excellent way to Plough ſome in; and after- 
wards lay ſome all over on the Top; for as Gra- 
vels in general are a light, looſe Ground, this 
Cover will preſerve it from ſhoaling in the troſty 
Seaſons; and before next Harveſt it is a Rarity it 
it is not hauled and pulled into the Ground by the 
Worm; or elſe devoured by the voracious Na- 
ture of the Gravel, which makes Potatocs, and 
all of the Haulm Tribe, to be ſo good Dreſſing 
for this Soil It is ſtrange at firſt Sight, to ſee 
great Crops of Wheat and other Corn, grow 
(ſeemingly) amongſt vaſt Quantities of Stones, 
that in this Country are common to be ſeen, where 
hardly any Mould can be diſcern'd. But this is ac- 
counted for by the Owner very plainly, when he 
rells the Querift, that he would not give one 
Load of Stones for ſeveral Loads of Dung, be- 
cauſe theſe Stones have ſeveral advantagious Pro- 
perties in them: Firſt, as they are of a cold, 
moiſt Nature, they preſerve the Roots of Grain 
from being dryed and ſcorched by the great Heats: 
Secondly, they 3 keep in the Sal Terræ, Va- 

our or Breath of the Earth, which by their Cover 
15 obliged to perſpire more ſlowly; nor is it fo 
2 exhauſted by the Sun's attraction, and 
therefore adminifters its fertile Quality more regu- 
larly and more abundantly to the Vegetables that 
grow amongſt them, in that little Mould there is, 
which the ſmall Fibres of the Roots will be ſure 
to ſearch for and find out, and join, altho' but in 
a very ſmall Quantity, and that lodged amongſt 
the ſcyeral Crannics and Cavities of the Stones. 
G 2 And 
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And here J have further to ſay of Stones; that 
it is the Opinion of ſome, they never grow aſter 
they are out of their native Ked in the Earth; and 
this, they ſay, is proved in Pavements which ne- 
ver encreaſe: That their Conſumption is not per- 
ceived in ſome Fields, becauſe as they grow large 
in the under Earth, the Plough finds them and 
turns them up, and ſo ſupplies the Room of them 
carried away. That the large Guernſey Pebbles, 
weighing half a Hundred, more or leſs, that are 
in the London Pavements, do certainly grow on 
the Sea Shore; but whether the Salt Water, the 
Earth they lie in, or the Sun and Air contributes 
moſt to it, I can't determine: But theſe ſort of 
Stones have in my ſlender Opinion a greater Op- 
portunity of a quick Growth than maſt, or any - 
thers, that I know of, from the porous Parts of 
their brown Skins or Cover, by which they ſeem 
to take in the Salts that the Sea leaves. 


CHAP. IV. 


The Nature, Culture, and Improvement of CHALKS, 


The Nature of CA LK. 


1HALK is a moſt uſeful Earth, and ſerves 
for many Uſes, beſides thoſe in Agriculture; 

as in making of Lime, Whiteing, Sc. and ſhews 
it ſelf in great Quantities in the Counties of Hert« 
ford, Bucks, Kent and Surrey, where it is a moſt 
agreeable Soil for Corn and ſeveral forts of Graf. 
ſes, according to its peculiar Nature; as the dry. 
and lean Chalk, the hurlucky or ſtony Chalk, and 
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the marle Chalk: The dry lean Chalk will bear 
Wheat, Rye, Peas and Thetches very good, if it 
is rightly dreſſed, and the Scaſon of the Year is 
favourable ; but Barley will not do ſo well here 
as the reſt, not but it will grow in this Earth, and 
ſometimes be a very good Crop, but it is not ſo 
natural, nor ſo ſure in its Returns. The fat ſort 
of Chalk ſerves as Manure for Clays, Gravels and 
Loams, to reduce them into a ſweet, hollow Na- 
ture, which obliges all good Husbands where 
their Conveniency will admit of it, to get it at a 
reat Charge and lay it on theſe ſort of Lands. 
Fbe fat, marle, clayey Chalk is the beſt of all 
Chalks; this does not devour Dreſſings very haſti- 
ly, but will with a little Manure produce vaſt 
Go of Grain, as well as Clover Graſs, which 
the lean Sort can't be ſaid to do. It is this ſort 
that is ſought aſter by the Farmer when he digs 
Chalk for manuring his other Earths; and when 
it appears with a e Coat without, ſide, he 
then concludes he has got into a Vein of fat, mel- 
low Chalk that is of great Value. 1310 


| The Culture of CMALK. 


N"HALKY Ground to lie Fallow. The 
firſt time plough it up the latter End of 
May in broad Lands; the begining of July plough 
it acroſs in broad s; then harrow it after 
Harveſt, and ſow it with Wheat or Rye in Stit- 
ches. Chalk admits of the ſhalloweſt Ploughings 
of any, particularly the dry and ſtony Chalks. 
But in the clay Chalks the Plough may go as deep 
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The Culture of C HAL x. 
HIS Soil, the dry, lean fort eſpecially, be⸗ 
ing of a ſhort, crumbling Nature, is caſil 
got into a Tilth, by reaſon on this Ground Weeds 


grow the leaſt ot all others whatſoever; and ther- . 


tore two Ploughings in this ſort, will do as much 
Service as four will in red Clays, which makes 


the Country- man ſay, a Fallow and a Stirree is e- 
nough for a Chalk; for here is not a Conventency 

four Thoroughs, &c. as in o- 
ther Lands, which obliges the Plough-man to 
turn it each Time of ploughing, if he can, the re- 
verſe croſs way of the laſt Operation, and general- 


tor Bouting and 


ly into broad Lands, which formerly was altoge- 
tac 


r the Method, but latterly ſome ſow their 3 


Wheat in Stiches. And let what Grain ſoever be 
ſowed in theſe Chalks, it ought to be ſown in wet- 
tiſh Weather, becauſe it is then made ſomething 
clotty and rough, which beſt hinders the Growth 
of their only and moſt pernicious Weed the Po 
py; and alſo by its binding Quality cauſed by the 
cts, it is better faſtned, and will ſtand the Froſts 
and Colds much better: Whereas a fine Tilth in 
this Soil is altogether to be rejected; for as the 
Chalks are naturally light and looſe in themſelves, 
they are made ſo much the more ſo by being fine, 
and then the Wheat and other Grain will fall be- 
fore the high Winds, and ſometimes be almoſt 
ſpoiled. he marly Clay ſort indeed will give 
more room for the Plough, becauſe it will admit 
of a greater Depth; and the loamy Chalks more 
room than the laſt. However, be it ploughed in 
broad Lands or Stitches, rolling is very neceſſa- 
ry, eſpecially in the laſt, where it is uſed by be- 
ing drawn long and croſs ways, in order to faſten 


and keep the Ground firm and cloſe to the Roors 


of 
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of the Grain; and alſo the better to preſerve them 
from the violent Heats and Droughts in Summer, 
which broad Lands particularly are more capable 
of doing then Stitches, as they lic flatter, lower 
and more ſolid; yet there is this good property 
in a Stitch, that the Horſes drawing double, and 
thereby treading hard on the flecvings of the 
Stitch, cauſes the Ground to lie flat in the clotty 
Condition it is firſt turn d up in; and this is the 
main reaſon why ſome ſow their Wheat in theſe 
chalky Stitches, to prevent the Poppies growth, 
by throwing up one hard, clotty Lay ot Earth 
upon the other, that by degrees makes up the 
whole Stitch; and this is performed by two 
Ploughs in the beſt manner, the Foot Plough to 
make the Sleevings, and the Wheat Plough the 
Hentings; ſo that both work here at one and the 
ſame time. | 

To have Peas after Wheat or Barley. They 
give the Chalk but one Ploughing, by ſowing Peas 
at or a little after Criſtmas in a four thorough 
Stitch. 4 £42200 | 


The Improvement of Cnarx. 
E E. Chalks in general agree beſt with, and 


makes the beſt Returns under that incom- 
2238 Dreſſing of the Fold, and that ſor ſeveral 
eaſons: Firſt, it is a moiſt, fat Dreſſing, which 
with very little difficulty communicates its fertile, 
ſaline, oleagenous Properties, to this dry, light 
and lean Earth; alſo by the tread of the Sheep, 
and eſpecially after the Corn is ſowed by folding 
thereon; This Earth becomes faſter and firmer, 
and ſo made more fit to hold the Seed, and pre- 
ſerve it againſt the Droughts and Froſts, which 
are the two arch Enemies very often to this Soil, 
and this may be done in the Winter upon the 


Chalk 
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Chalks dry and warm Body, in order to prevent 
its being waſhed or blown away from the Roots 
of the Corn: Secondly, next to the Fold, Soot 
claims the Preference; this being a light Body, 
full of fiery, ſul phurous Parts does great Service 
to the Chalk when laid on about Candlemas, 20 
Buſhels on an Acre, and being waſhed in by the 
ſucceeding Rains, forces and brings on ſuch a quick 
Head as beſt defends it from the Severities of a 
cold Spring, and alſo from the violent Heats and 
ſcorching 5 

Therefore ſome will dreſs and meliorate this Chalk 
and the chalky Loams with Rags chop'd ſmall in 
the fart Place, and then ſown out of a Seed Cor 
all over the Ground, about five Hundred Weight 


on an Acre the beginning of une, and then plough- 


ed in broad Lands, which will warm and enrich 
the Earth againſt the Wheat Seaſon, and after- 
wards receive and hold the Rains ſo as to keep the 
Roots of the Corn moiſt in this dry Soil, and by 
the Heat of their Woolly Subſtance, help it ve- 
ry much againſt the Rigour of Froſts and cold 
Winds. A Taylor that had ſome chalky Ground, 
chop'd his woollen Rags, and watered them at 
Winter with Chamber-lye, and in the Spring ſow- 
ed them on this white Land, then directly plough- 
ed them in, and harrowed his Barley on the ſame; 
this cauſed ſo great a Crop that it Was laid flat at 
Harveſt. Long Horſe Litter therefore in my O- 
pinion muſt be a good top Dreſſing on the Stit- 
ches of Chalks, eſpecially to prevent the Froſts 
ſhoaling and crumbling this Earth from the Roots 
of the Corn, and alſo the waſh and baſh of Rains, 
and the violence of the Winter Winds, which are 
all fatal to this Ground; inſomuch, that People 
have been forced to plough their Wheat white 
Ground again in the Spring, and fow it with Leut 
Grain, becauſe their Wheat was deſtroyed is this 
ooſe, 


— 


roughts in the Summer following. 3 
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looſe, light Soll by the Froſt, Rain and Wind. 
This obliges the Farmer to double-dreſs this Soil, 
that he may get Cover for it directly, which is a 
great Security againſt theſe Diſaſters. The worſt 
of theſe Chalks that I call of the hurlucky or ſto- 
ny Nature, will bear, when thorough dreſs'd, 

ood Wheat, Rye, Barley, Peas, Thetches and 
Fills, but where this Dreſſing is wanting, they 
commonly ſow for Lent Grain. Tills and Thetch- 
es, theſe barb. will grow and flouriſh in the poor- 
eſt Chalks, as may annually be ſeen under Dun- 
ſtable Downs, where theſe two are often ſown a- 
mongſt Oats, as Bullimon, as being ſurer in their 
Returns by far than Peas, and the Sheep value 
their Haulm next to Hay, and will generally be 
very greedy of it, and cat it clean up; and the 
'Thetches will fatten Swine, if given to them as 
they run about, and not in a Sty. The Tills al- 
ſo are good for Horſes, Cows, c. Several Farm- 
ers ſow theſe Thetches and Tills for their Hor- 
ſes, which they mow Hera and give them in Racks. 
On this chalky Soil will Trefoyl and St. Foyn 
flouriſh to great Profit; the Trefoyl is of great 
Service in this Ground for fattening of Sheep and 
Lambs, and alſo for milch Cows; it is a happy 
Opportunity that Tenants enjoy by this Graſs, 
becauſe Clover will not anſwer 1n theſe dry and 
lean Chalks. Here alſo St. Foyn, that moiſt ex- 
cellent Graſs, will flouriſh in the dryeſt Summer 
by means of its carroty Root, that runs ſo great 
a depth into the Ground, as to draw in a moiſture 
to its Aſſiſtance, when moſt other Graſſes are burnt 
up. Rye grows well in the poor Chalks, which 
by being cat by the Sheep, aud folding them 
thereon, all or part of the Winter, thickens, it 
mightily agaiaſt the next Growth and is a great 
Improvement. The Rye is ſown in August, on a 
iwcet Tilth. This chalky Ground in general ex- 
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cells all others in producing the fine, white Bare 
ley, which for its colour and thin Skin, is pre- 
ferred to all for making the beſt pale Malt, as I 
have {ſaid before. It is this Earth that is the Mal- 
ſters. 


CHAP. v. 


The Nature, Culture, and Improvements of S AN ps, 
The Nature of SANDs, 


ANDS cither white, yellow or red, or black, 

arc the looſeſt and ſweeteſt of all Earths, and 

ot great Service in many Caſes in Agriculture and 
otherways : The firſt good Property anſwers in 
mixing them with the red Clays, which ſo alters 
the Clays tenacious Conſtitution, as to render it 
another Soil, even a Loam; and when fo, it is then 
brought out of a ſterile, barren Condition into 
one ot the moſt propitious Soils that is, by incor» 
porating the globular, hot, _ Particles of the 
Sand, with the long, ſtringy, binding Texture, 
and cold Parts of the Clay. In jts ſelf, it is but 
a barren Soil. and the Crops of any thing ſowed 
in it, will be ſooner ſcorched, dried and burnt up, 
than in any other ſort of Earth. This is of ſo hot 
and dry a Nature, as to forward the Growth of 
any Vegetable ſooner than any Earth beſides, if 
Rains happen in due Scaſon; and therefore gives 
the Owner full leave to have two or three Crops 
2 Year, under good Dreſſings. It brings forch the 
ſweeteſt of Turneps and Carots, and founder ge: 
nerally than apy other Soil docs; for here the 
| Worn 
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Worm meets not with that ſecure Lodgment, as 
Clays, Gravels and Loams afford them. It is con- 
trary to their cold, ſlimy Natures, and is not onl 
an Enemy to them, but to all manner of Weeds 
whatſoever. 'This Soil is cheaply and quickly got 
into a Tilth; and here may be had Peas, Thetch- 
es, Potatocs, Wheat, Barley and Oats, but the 
laſt three I cannot greatly commend in this Soil, 
unleſs in a wet Summer. Rabits breed much in 
this dry Earth, and turn to great Profit, and there- 
fore is often made uſe of for Warrens: This will 
bring forth Lucern Graſs very well, and ſeems to 
be natural for this and St. Fyn, whoſe tender Na- 
tures require a warm and dry Sort. The beſt of 
blew and white Peas come off this Ground ; bur 
black Sands ſurpaſs all others in Fertility, which, 
according to Report, is the reaſon of thoſe vaſt 
Crops they have in Flanders; where in this ſhort, 
looſe Ground, the Ploughman drives one Horſe, 
who alone is able to plough this Soil. 


The Culture of a SAND, 


T' HIS Ground is commonly ſituated low, and 
| lies in fome Places very wet and ſome dry, 
they both demand the ſame Culture by ploughin 


them into broad Lands, and acroſs each time wit 
the Foot Plough, if it be not ridged up high, but 
it ir is, then they plough it always one way. 


The Improvements of S AN p. 


HHIs Soil is generally full deep, and there- 
fore affects any manner of Dungs which may 
be buried here to rot, as may Rags, Coney-clip- 
Pings, Horn-ſhavings, Oxes Hoo s cut ſmall; but 
ime, Chalk or Soot is not here ſo agreeable as 
in ſome other Grounds; not but Soot is a moſt ex- 
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cellent Manure, even for all ſorts of Land what- 
ſovever, by its light, ſulphurous, adheſive Na- 
ture, and therefore will do Service here, if Rains 
ſucceed in due time; otherwiſe it will potently 


encreaſe the Heat and Drought of this Soil to the 


Grain's Damage: This looſe, ſweet Earth gives 
the Farmer Opportunity of having two or three 
Crops a Year, by its eaſy Ploughings that preſent- 
ly bring it into a Tilth. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the OA x. 


HE Oak, of all other Trees, claims the 
priority of Regard in this Nation for its 
many tranſcendent Uſes; but above all for Shi 
building, which indeed are the Walls and chief 
Fortifications of this Kingdom. And however 
remiſs and indolent we have been of late Vears in 
cutting down, and not planting again, this moſt 
excellent Timber, as may be ſeen in Ming Park, 
and many other Places with an Eye of Pity; yet 
of late, through (I preſume) the ſeveral printed 
Items, publiſhed by Men under a Concern fr their 
Countrys good; ſome of our diſcerning, able Men 


have received ſuch Convictions, as have provoked 


them to ſow and ſet Acorns, or plant young Oaks 
in many Acres of Ground. A ſingular Example 
of which in theſe Parts, is the moſt noble Duke 
of Bridgwater, who is certainly one of the great- 
eſt Conſervators of Wood in this Kingdom. | 


'The Oak agrees with almoſt all ſorts of Soils, | 


but grows be 


in the richeſt Grounds, and is the 
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longeſt liv'd Tree of all others; yet is its Date 
determined ſhorter or longer, as the Nature of 
the Earth is wherein it grows: In Clays it is 
more tedious, as its Roots obtain their Food with 
more difficulty; but then its Wood is moſt ſer- 
viceable. C | | 

In ſandy, chalky or gravelly Grounds, they 
grow much ſooner, from the light, looſe texture 
of theſe Earths, that gives an eaſy progreſs to the 
Oak's Roots, which brings on its Maturity ſoon- 
er than the ſtiff, cold Clays will, and therefore 
they are never ſo large in this looſe Soil, as in the 
more cloſe, but then its Grain is clearer and ſmooth- 
er. This Tree obtains a firmer Footing in the 
Ground greatly than any elſe; for it's rarely 
found that an Oak is without a deep tap Root, 
which in a richSoll has been known in thirty Years 


to get a Foot diameter in Body, and when ic is 


arrived to this Bulk, it then thrives much faſter, 
by reaſon of its large Body and Head, which now 
is capable of being ſhaken by the high Winds, 
that ſtrain its Roots and let in the Benefits of the 
ſeveral ſorts of Weather; and therefore it is a 


ſort of Rapine to deſtroy ſuch young thriving 
Trees, that get at thirty or forty Years of Age, 


more in one Year, than they did when younger 
in ſeveral; eſpecially at firſt they took Root to- 
wards the top of the Ground; for in my Obſer- 
vations I ſeldom ever ſaw a thriving Oak, whoſe 
Roots in the beginning took deep in the Earth; 
and therefore I think my ſelf more than ordinarily 
obliged to enter a Caveat in this Place, againſt the 
fatal, but too common, Practice of Planting, Sow- 
ing and Setting too deep, which will ſurely retard 
the Oak's Growth, and hinder irs Magnitude : 
Whereas this, above all other Trees, ought to en- 
joy all the propitious Benefits that can be given 

| it, 
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it, on account at beſt, of its tedious Growth, be- 
toro it is rightly fit for *. or other Buildings. 
I have two forts of Oaks growing in my 
Grounds, which I call, the ſhort, ſpreading Oak, 
and the tall, upright, taper Oak, both which 
grow very well, it planted at firſt high cnough, 
whereby their Roots may be obliged to ſeek their 
Food trom the Top and beſt Part of the Ground: 
And here if any is fo curious to prefer Plantati- 
ons of one ſort before the other, it is only fowl 
or ſetting the largeſt Acorns of the different 
Trees; or if there are Walks or Rows to be 
made of them, the diſtance in this reſpe& muſt be 
allowed accordingly; for the ſpread Oak requires 
as well fifty or fixty Foot aſunder, as the other 
forty or fifty ; and this diſtance will very well ad- 
mit of the Growth of Underwood, that may be 
fell'd at every twelve Years End to great Profit, 
eſpecially if it be Sallow or Aſh, theſe two being 
the moſt advantageous of all others for their e 
Growth, and the many Uſes their ſtraight Poles 
may be converted to, as hereafter I ſhall obſerve 
when I write of Underwood: Or if the Sallow 
alone is planted altogether with the Oak, it will 
be found moſt agreeable, becauſe this Root rans 
not very deep nor broad, which will give leave to 
the Oak to make his ſlow Pace with little Inter- 
ruption from the quick Growth of this moſt pro- 
firable Underwood: And therefore it is, that 
neither Beech, Oak, or any other ſtandard Tree, 
thould be permitted to grow in Company with 
the Oak, becauſe of the great Prejudice that may 
in time enſue from their quicker mounting into the 
Air; and then it's likely the Oak will ſuffer in its 


low Head, by the Drip of their taller ones; which 


Majority where-ever it happens, they will be ſurs 


* 


to maintain, from the er Advantages they en- 
joy, by the Sun, Air, Rain and Dews, that ever 


will 
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will be moſt propitious to the higheſt Trees, by 


the free and uninterrupted Extention they meet 
with, to receive the Sun's attraction and nouriſh- 
ing Heats on all Sides of their ſpreading Heads: 
That chen will cauſe them to perſpire, and ſweat 
out. their crude and noxious Juices in the Da 

time, which they imbibe and drink in by Nights, 
through the many Pores of their, ſpungy Barks, 
Leaves, and Fruit; and it is thereby that Trees 
ſubſiſt in a true Regimen of Health and Proſpe- 
rity, while the lowheaded, underline one, grows 
moſſy, ſcabby, knotty and ſtunted, for want of 


a free Enjoyment ot thoſe ſalubrious Benefits. And 


this grand Conventency not only belongs to the 
Oak, but indeed all forts of Trees whatſoever: 


And it is here that the 1 is obliged to re- 
1 


ceive and take in by Nights and foggy Days, 


thoſe peſtiferous and inſanous Particles of the Air, 


which are great Enemies of their Life, and would 
likely end in their Deſtruction, were it not for a 
due Evacuation of the ſame, by a free Perſpiration 
through the ſeveral Parts of their diſſerent Bodies, 
by the Sun's moſt powerful Influences; that by 
degrees brings on ſuch a Rarefaction of the Sa 
and Juices, as to cauſe them vigorouſly to diſcharge 
their phlegmatick Crudities, that the Tree alters 
nately receives. 

In order then to raiſe great Numbers of Oaks 
in the beſt Manner; I ſhall obſerve that in a plen- 
tiful Maſt Year, due Care ſhould be taken, about 
the beginning of November, or ſooner, to colle& 
and get the largeſt and ſoundeſt Acorns (for the 
biggeſt of all Seeds are beſt) when they fall from 
the Tree through Ripeneſs, for the full Maturity 
of them is a main thing; when enough are gathery 
ed, the diſpoſal of them is next to be conſidered: 


It conveniency allows them to be ſown at the beſt 


time of all, they ought to be got into the Ground 
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as ſoon as poſſible, upon the fineſt and well dref. 
ſed mellow Ground, that has been under a prepa- 
ration for this Purpoſe, the whole Summer, if not 
the Winter too before. 

Various are the ways that have been practiſed 
in this Work, according to the Ground and dif- 
ferent Opinions of Men; but as I take it to be 
my Buſineſs at preſent, if I can, to ſhew the cheap- 
eſt and moſt profitable way to ebtain a Wood cf 
Oak; I ſhall therefore begin with ſowing Acorns 
in broad Lands on this hollow Earth. Let the 
Land be ploughed into very ſmall Thoroghs im- 
mediately before the ſowing of the Acorns; then 
take 2 Buſhel of them, and ſow out of a Seed Cot, 
by the broad Caſt of the Hand, then harrow them 
in at diſcretion: This Quantity, if they take, 
will more than furniſh an Acre of Ground; but 
here is Allowance given for Incidents from Fowls 
and Mice: From this Management perhaps there 
will ariſe an Objection, that this large bodied Seed 
will not be Haled. becauſe in broad Lands there 
is not a ſufficient hollowneſs of Ground to cover 
their Bodies from the Injurics of Weather, Fowls, 
aud Mice. To this I anſwer, That there is Depth 
enough between the Thoroughs to envellope and 
cover moſt of them, by means of the harrow 


Tynes, inſomuch, that if theſe or the greateſt 


art of them grow that are covered, there will 
be a ſufficient Number to ſtock the Ground if the 
reſt were all carried off; but that Danger is not 
ſo great, if we conſider that in a plentiful Year of 
Matt, and at that Seaſon of October or November, 
there is full Proviſion for Birds and Mice; not on- 
ly from this Maſt of Oak, but from the many 
Corn Fields that then abound with great Srore of 
ſcattered Grain from'the preceding Harveſt which 


by conſequence will divert their Search and Queſt 
after theſe; And if a Fowling- piece is employ'd 
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a little, the Danger will be the leſs, for the looſe 
Ground will readily receive and draw in the A- 
corn, and then the hazard is moſtly over from theſe 
ſort of Enemies, and alſo from the Weather, be- 
cauſe the Radicle having raken the Ground before 
the Severities of the Winter, it will thereby be 
enabled to maintain it ſelf from Winter to Win- 
ter, till it becomes a ſturdy Oak. 

The next thing is to have a ſtrong Fence, that 
no ſort of Cattle may poſſibly break in; and then 
there is no more to be done, but to leave this ſow- 
ed Ground to Providence, and there is no fear of 
the beſt and cheapeſt of Woods. 


Remarks on the preceding Mt Tron. 


HIS way of ſowing the Acorns and har- 

rowing them in, is turely the neareſt of all 
others to that of Nature; which always reccives 
upon, and nouriſhes the Seed from the very Sur- 


face of the Ground, as being the richeſt Part of all 
* the Earth; is neareſt, and more ready to take in 


thoſe Benefits that the Sun, Air, Rain and Dews 
communicate, which are the very vital Parts and 
Nurſes of the young Oaks; and therefore the more 
they enjoy of theſe nutritious Influences, the faſter 


they grow; and this is the true Reaſon that thoſe 


numberleſs Objects that 7 themſel ves to 
Travellers Eyes, who will but imploy them in 
the Views of the deep and wrong planted Bodies 
of Trees, are longer growing, and ſo become ſet 
and ſtunted in leſs than half their time, as may 
. ve by the knotty, moffy Bodies and brouſy 

Leads of Oaks, Aſhes, and Beeches, Sc. and 
that in ſome of my own Fields, which was cauſed 
at. firſt I ſuppoſe by their being too deep planted, 
that obliged their Roots to make their way into, 


lie 
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lie about two Foot lower than the Surface; while 
ſeveral others, that are planted high and near them, 
flouriſh and grow in clean upright Bodies and 
thriving Heads: This has brought on neceſſitous 
Conſequences, that has obliged many Owners of 
ſach Trees to cut them down in this their ſtunted 
Condition at leſs than half Age, which is the 
time that a well planted Tree runs and grows more 
in one Year than formerly in ſeveral, as I faid be- 
fore; by which may plainly appear the great Va- 
lue, Moment and Importance of high ſowing and 
ſetring at firſt the Seeds and Sets of theſe Timber 
Trees, becauſe an Error in the beginning is the 
worſt of Errors, as being moſt difficult to redreſs, 
and often irreparable; and I think I may ſay, that 
wherever a Sced or Set at firſt is put into the 
Ground too deep, it will never make a good Tree 
of any ſort. | + 


| A Second W a v. 


AY be done by planting the Acorn at eve- 
ry forty Foot Diſtance, in Rows or other- 
WAYS. Firſt, make a Hole of three or four Foot 
Diameter, and a Foot or two deep; lay the Earth 
about the Edge of the ſame in ſmall arcels, the 
beginning of Winter, for the Fraſts to ſhoal and 
ſweeten 2 the Spring: Or, if you are to 
1 e Holes at Allbollantide, then they muſt 
be prepared accordingly before; ſo that either 
then, or at Spring,. they may be. a fine Tilth and 
looſe Order; and when ſo, thruſt three, fix: or 
nine Acorns in the Circumference of each Hole, 
about half a Finger's depth, which by the next 
Year will be up, and then may be drawn, all that 
are ſuperfluous, and only the Maſter-Shoot left; 
at this rate there will, be twenty ſeven. Oaks left 
in a ſquare Acre f Ground, at gng in each Hole: 
Ty s | ter 
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Aſter this the Ground about the young Tree muſt 
be carefully Hoed ſeveral times a Year, for ten 
or twenty Vears, and Fences made about each 
Oak. 

This way will certainly do very well, but the 
exceſſive Charge that attends the yearly Manage- 
ment of the Oaks for ſome Years, is ſeemingly to 
me alittle diſcourageing, tho? in proceſs of Time, 
I believe, it will pay a Man in Proportion, to fit- 

teen or twenty Shillings each Oak at twenty Years 

End, provided their Side-Shoots are duly trim'd, 

and Underwood not planted amongſt them till fix 

or eight Years be paſt, leaſt it get up and top the 
young Oaks to their great Prejudice. 


Remarks on the Second METmoD. 


HIS way has this Advantage, that the 
Roots of the Acorns have wider and looſer 
Room to run into than the former; and therefore 
I muſt needs ſay is an excellent Method; becauſe 
the hollowneſs, fineneſs, and ſweetneſs of any. Earth, 
contribute greatly to the quick Growth of any Ve- 
getable therein planted; and were it poſſible al- 
ways to keep their Roots growing in ſuch a looſe 
= an Oak, or any other Tree, would cer- 
ainly attain its full Bulk in half the uſual time it 
docs: This I have in proportion ſeen experi- 
enc'd by a Tree's Growth, that was ſet in a Pit 
or Hole of looſe Earth of a large Extenſion, 
which out- run all the Trees in quickneſs of Shoot 
that ever I ſaw: Here the Acorn may be ſet as 
ſhallow as a Perſon thinks fir, and the Ground a- 
bout them for twenty Vears together hoed and 
always kept clean from the "Tyranny of choaking 
Weeds; and here as the Tree grows up, ſhould 
a Perſon annually obſefve to rub the Body with 
2 Hair Cloath, or Back of a Knife, the firſt Ap- 
£3 plication 
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lication to be made uſe of in dry Weather, the 
fatter in Wet, which will dilate its Bark, and op- 
en its Pores for readier receiving the Sun's Warmth, 
and the Rain's Moiſture, that will feed and aſliſt 
a Tree more than is generally thought of: It is 
this that keeps off that grand Enemy the Moſs, 
which will inevitably overtake all Oaks little or 
more that want this ſort of Husbandry. 

Theſe Holes may be made in Rows to anſwer 
both ways of the Field, that the Plough wo 
thereby have room to paſs and repaſs the croſs 
and long ways of this Ground the better, and tor 
the great Conveniency of Ploughing and Sowing 
any ſort of Grain, or Graſs Seeds on the ſame tar 
the firſt ten Years of this Plantation, till the Oaks 
have got good Roots, and their Heads high en- 
nough in the Air as to be out of Cattle's reach: 

But then here may ariſe an Objection, that the 
young Oaks will ſurely ſuffer, i not ruined, by 
the Horſe, Cow, and Sheep, that may be turned 


into this Ground to feed, if the Oaks be not fen- 
ced in. To this Ianſwer, that to avoid the great 
Expence of Cooping and Fencing each Tree, I 
would turn no Cattle into this Ground, but ſupply 
it another way, and that is, if Grain is om it, . 
as ſoon as it is got off, . it up, and ſow it » 


the next Spring with more Grain or Graſs; if t 
latter, then it may be let to grow, and mow two 
or three Years ſucceſſively; to the great enriching 
of the Ground; if, again, Corn is to follow that, 
it's only ploughing the Land into a fine Tilth, 
and dreſs it with Dung or other Manure; and ſo 
likewiſe for the Seeds or Sets of Underwood that 
arc to grow thęreon, and furniſh this Field for ęver 
alter : | | 
Here therefore by a right Management, the 
Charge of Fencing the young Oaks about, may 
be faved, and the Ground altogether as well en- 
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joyed to Profit; but then, as a Safeguard to both, 
there ought to be, not only an outſide Hedge and 
Ditch, but alſo good Railing wit hin- ſide, by driv- 
ing a large Oaken Stake at every five Foot diſ— 
tance, and pinning or nailing thereto three or four 
Rows of Rails, about four Inches deep cach Rail; 
this will be an effeftual Guard, with the help ot 
a Man's over- ſight now and then, and a forbidding 
Fence againſt thoſe Night Encroachers and In- 
vaders of a Man's Property, who make it their Bu- 
ſineſs to take all Advantages of a diſtant Piece of 
Ground, fo planted and towed with Acorns, and 
have ſpoiled ſeveral Acres by their Horſe and 
Sheeps biting the leading Shoots before the firſt 
ſeven Years were over, tor the Lucre of the Graſs 
that grows between the young Trees. Bur if a 
Fence or Coop was at firſt ſet about each Hole, 
that would not ſecure the Underwood from the 
Damage of Cattle, which atterwards is to grow be- 
tween them: Whereas this inſide Railing round 
the Field ar firſt, will laſt twenty Years, and tho- 
roughly ſecure both the Oaks, Corn, Graſs, ard 
Underwood, from all Hurt of Beaſts, and greatly 
from the Rapine of Thieves. 

This Method of planting Acorns in Holes, is 
not altogether confined to a Year, or half a Year's 
preparation of the Ground, but may be done on 
a ſudden: For ſuppoſe I had a mind to get a 
Wood of Oak, Aſh, or Beech on a Wheat or o- 
ther Stubble, or Meadow Ground; then at Al{bot- 
lantide, or at, Spring, 1 would dig my Holes at 
forty Foot diſtance, and at the ſame rime bring as 
much Virgin Mould to the Place as is neceſlary, 
and carry as much to fill up its vacancy, which 1s 
only an Exchange, but greatly to our Purpoſe in 
forwarding the Oak's Growth; or elſe I wauld 
mix . Soot, Rabirs Dung, or Fowls Dung, Sc. 
with the natural Earth that comes out ofthe _ * 
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and put it in again. If Graſs Ground, the Turf | 


muſt lie at bottom. In this I would plant my A. 
corns directly; the reſt of the Ground may be 
ploughed and ſowed according to diſcretion, with 
Corn or Graſs, as I have before hinted. By this 
no time is loſt, and all the Encouragement that 
can well be given, is here made uſe of. Here is 
faved that great Charge and Trouble of Summer. 
watcrings, that a planted Acorn does not require. 
Here is faved the fatiguing, and hazardous Work 
of tranſplanting; and here is a Tree to come up, 
that will be ſtronger in the Ground, and grow faſ- 
ter than any Set whatſoever, 

If the Oak is to grow in Parks or other Places, 
where the Herbage is to be fed by Dear or other 
Cattle, then ſixty or ſeventy Foot is but a due 
diſtance for the Growth of ſuch Tree and Graſs; 
and by how much they are planted aſunder, the 
more the Oak enjoys a free Air, circulation of its 
Sap, and perſpiration of its worſer part, which is 


always more promoted and furthered in its Head. 


if the Side-Shoots are conſtantly pinch'd or pulled 
off, and the Ground once a Vear digged about the 
Oaks Roots at every Micbaelmas, and atterwards 
kept diſhed in a Bow-like manner for the better re- 
ceiving the nutritious Rains, 1 30 
Thus an Acre of Ground, worth but five or ten 
Shillings an Acre a Year, may be improved ro near, 
it not quite, twenty, with a trifling Charge, which 
too plainly diſcovers the Indolence of many able 
Owners who are wanting in doing themſelves and 
the Nation this great and good Service. 5 
I have forborn to ſet down particular Calcula- 
tions of the ſeveral Charges and Expences of Rail- 
ing and Fencing in the Holes and Field, becauſe 
that is obvious to every Farmer, and is of a great - 
er or leſſer Amount, according to a Perſon's Con- 
veniency of having Wood and Servants of his on; 
| or 
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or as that part of the Country, where the Opera- 
tion is performed, is nearer or further off from 
London. 


4 Third Wax. 


N D that is, when by ſeveral Ploughings and 

a good Dreſſing, the Earth is got inco good 
Order, and lies in broad Lands; to ſow the A- 
corns half under Thorough, and half on the Sur- 
face, as we often do Peas and Horſe Beans: Ar 
firſt the Man ſows half the Secd all over the Piece 
of Ground, and ploughs them in as ſhallow as 
poſſible; when that is done, he ſows the other 
half over the ſame Ground, and harrows them in; 
this ſecures one half however from the Fowls and 
Weather: But this A to the Mind of each 
Perſon; for my part, I am for following the Steps 
of Nature as cloſe as I can, and I think I cannot 
copy her more nearly than harrowing in the A- 
corns as 1 have ſaid before, that they may grow 
from the very Top of the Earth, as all do that 
fall from Trees, or dropt and left by Fowls or 
Mice; as it alſo is, with the great Numbers of 
Cherry-trees that grow in our Woods, occaſion'd 
by the Stones that the Fowls drop trom their 
Beaks and Bodies. ä 


a on the Third ME Tu op. 


Confeſs that where the Ground is a true Loam, 

and that ploughed into a fine hollow Tilth, 
and that again furthered by Cart Dungs; the A- 
corn here may ſpeed very well, but without this 
Management, I think it's but Male- practice, and 
will greatly endanger burying the Acorn; as 1 
knew it once done ſome Years ago, by a Mans 
following the Plough, and ſtraining in the Acorns 
it; M every 
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every ſecond Thorough of a Wheat Stitch, that 
was thus ploughed down into broad Lands, which 
abſolutely bury d the Acorns, and the Owner loft 
both his Hopes and Profit by ſo doing; becauſe 
the Earth was heavy and clung tor want of ſeve- 
ral Ploughings that ſhould have preceded the ſou- 
ing of the Acorns; and alſo for want of its bein 
well dung'd, that would have put the Ground into 
good Heart, and kept it hollow tor the froe and 
caly ſprouting of the Seed. 


A Fourth War 


S, if opportunity does not anſwer a Perſon's 
Inclination of ſowing the Acorn as ſoon as 
ripe; or that the Ground is too wet and low for 
venturing them at that time of the Year; then 
the Owner may lay them in dry Sand upon a Lay- 
er of that, then a Layer of Acorns, and ſo on in 
a Tub, Barrel, or Room, which will ſtop the A- 
corns Growth, and make it fit tor ſowing in Fe- 
bruary or March, in a true fine Tilth and well 
dreſs'd Ground. In this Caſe a Method ought to 
be adapted to the Nature of the Soil and Situation 
of the Place; and therefore on ſuch a wet, low 
Earth, broad Lands are very improper to ſow 
the Acorn in, becauſe the Wets would chill and 
ſtunt the young Oaks, and hinder them from ever 
attaining a proper Bulk and Stature: For which 
reaſon, when the Ground is in true Order, and in 
broad Lands, either with the Foot or Wheel 
Plough, make a Stitch or Ridge at a Bout, and 
{train in the Acorns by a Man's Hand in two Tho- 
roughs a little diſtance in the Stitch; then run 
the Plough between, which will make a Hollow 
or Henting that covers and fills in both the Tho- 
roughs at once; and ſo on after this way through- 
out the Field; leaving between each Stitch or 
_ Ridge 
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Ridge three, fix, or more whole Feet of whole 
Ground that is not to be medled with. This high 
ſowing on a Stitch will very much contribute to 
the preſcrvation of the Acorn, againſt the da- 
mage of Wets and Chills, that in many Grounds 
is the bane of all things that grow therein. 


Remarks on the Fourth Ma 1 HO. 


5 S the Acorns are ſown in Stitches, or Rid- 
A ges, at no greater Diſtance than what is 
neceſſary for the ſpread of the Oaks Roots, there 
ſhould nothing elſe be ſuffered to grow but them, 


and this may be done by the Interſpaces being 


kept clean with Hoes, and then the young Trees 
will have a great Advantage by this high ſowing 3 
becauſe many of their Roots will run almoſt level 
= with the Ground, and be better watercd by the 
Rains Deſcenſion from the top and ſides of the 
= Stitches; ſo that here will be nothing more to do; 
than looking aftet their Bodics and 'keeping them 
from Moſs, the growth of Side-Shoots, and thin- 
ning them where they are too thick. I have plant- 
ed ſeveral Apple Trees in my Orchard in Stitches, 
that by this means grow as faſt again as thoſe in 
the Levels. At Leyburn in the Vale, I have alſo 
ſeen a fine Apple Orchard, that becauſe the Ground 
was flat and wettiſh, they planted the Trees on 
high Ridges made by the Foot Plough, by ridg- 
ing up four or fix Foot broad of Earth. So like= 
wiſe either in the Vale or Chiltern may Oaken Sets 
be planted on theſe Ridges, alone, or with Sallow 
Sets or Cuttings, c. n 
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A Fifth W AY. 


j T Potten-End, about two Miles from me, 

(1 am told by a Perſon now living. that 
ſaw it) there was, about forty Years ago, half 
an Acre of Land ſowed with moſt ſorts of Seeds 


of Woed, that the Owner could get, amongſt 


which were Hazel Nuts; theſe invited the Boys 
as carcfully to carry them off, as he brought them 


on; which Accident ſo inſtamp'd the 'Tranſac- 


tion on the Memory of thoſe that were Ga- 
therers of the Nuts at that time, as cauſed 
them to remember the Matter (as they ſay) 
truly well. And there is now on the ſame Piece 
of Ground, good Oaks, Beech, Aſh, Sc. that 
grow very well from the Perſons ermakay whey | all 
the Seeds in, which as ſoon as done, he ſow- 
ed Hens Dung all. over the ſame, that by the 
Winter Rains was waſhed in before the next 
Summer: 'This Method was attended with great 
Succeſs, for the Fowl Dung made the Seeds puſh 
up and run vigorouſly, ſo that they overcame the 


| Weeds and made their Progreſs, without their 


hindrance. . 


Remarks on the Fifth Mt Tt mop. 
HIS way is full Sowing and full Dreſfi 


.at one and the ſame time, which admits 


no other Improvement, than cleaning, fencing in, 
pulling off the lateral Shoots as they appear, and 
thinning where they are too thick. 
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A Sixth Way. 
HERE is in my Neighbourhood a Man 


that the F armers 1n general allow to under- 
ſtand 3 Affairs very well, and is oſten em- 
ployed in Wood Work, who ſays, that if a Piece 
of Ground is deſigned for a Wood of Oak, there 
is not (in his Opinion) a better way to obtain it, 
than to plough, dung, and let it run over with 
wild Graſs and Weeds, which it will do in one 
Summer, and at the End thereof, about Alihollan- 
tide or ſooner, to ſow one Buſhel of Acorns, or 
more broad Caſt on each Acre thereof; and do 
nothing more than fence in the Ground from da- 
mage of Cattle, to have a Wood the quickeſt and 
in the beſt manner of all others --— his Reaſons 
for ſo doing are theſe, viz. 
Firſt, this Graſs and Weeds, by its large Bur- 
then, will cauſe a _ Hollowneſs on the Sur- 
face of the Ground, which by its dying on the 
ſame, becomes one of the beſt Manures, not only 
by helping to keep in the Spirit of the Earth, 
which all Shades certainly contribute too, but re- 
turns ſaline, nitrous, and ſulphurous Qualitics 
back again, by the Dung and Dreſſing this rotted 
Fogg makes, and thereby brings the Ground un- 
der a gradual Fermentation, and hollow, ſpungy 
Texture of Parts, as is moſt evidently telt by the 
ſoft, hollow Tread of ones Foot in woody 
Grounds; or where a good Crop of Peas, or o- 
ther Stover in great Quantities has been taken off, 
Secondly, That this and all Ground has ſuch a 
Suction and Attraction inherent to its Nature (as 
being the Mother of all Things) as will cagerly 
draw all ſorts of Seeds into its Surface; and there- 
fare it js, that the Earth _ receives and ſhel- 
ue 2 4 ters 
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ters the Acorn, ſo that it will lie in this looſe, 
mellow, moiſt, warm Earth; and by next Sum- 
mer grow with great Vigour, and be defended 
from the Damage of Droufhts by the Cover of 
this Graſs and Fogg ; which by yearly conſuming 
on the Ground, becomes a yearly Dreſſing to the 
Feral Oaks, and will puſh them on with great 


Fertility. of 
Cd 

| | Ic 

Remarks onthe Sixth METHOD. - 

Can't ſay, but this way has 'a probability of y 
Succeſs attending it, by reaſon it is ſo near ( 
that of Nature; for in a tour Acre Meadow of my t 


own, adjoyning to my Houſe, there were reckoned 
by the Mowers to be two Hundred young Oaks, 
about fix Inches long, that ſpontaneouſly grow 
up from the Acorns that were brought there by 
the greateſt Artiſts in the World, the Fowls and 
Mice; who made this Piece of Ground their 
Rendezvous to feed on the Acorns, that they col- 
lected and brought from the adjacent Woods. My 
number are fifteen incloſed Fields, conſiſting of 
Meadows and ploughed Grounds, nine others I 
rent of our Parſon: Now in all the Wheat and 
Meadow Fields, I believe I may fay, there 
were growing this Summer, 1732, many young 
Oaks from the Acorns rhat Birds and TMice 
brought on the Ground, from Trees that the Vent 
betore were almoſt full of them; by which it ap- 
pears, that the Fowls and Mice are the firſt Bring- 
ers on, and Sowers of the Acorns in the Mea. 
dows and ploughed Grounds; becauſe its Body 
being a large Solid, cannot be fuppofed to be 
. ſcattered over ſuch Grounds by the Wind; and 
why the Meadow, or any other-finooth ploaghi 
'S — 4 * e : uy Fife; 5. 353 Iro 
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Ground ſhould have a greater ſhare of this Seed 
than the m_— clotty Land, is eaſily accounted 
for: becauſe here is ſmooth walking, and eaſier Ac- 
ceſs to each others Company, which is agreeable 
to Fowls as well as Beaſts; and here is the Place 
chat they are beſt acquainted with, from their uſu- 
al frequenting at gther times in the Year, in queſt 
of Worms, Snails, Oc. which inthe rough Grounds 
cannot be fo pleaſant, becauſe they there muſt 
look before they ſtep, and ſo loſe in a great Mea- 
ſure their Enjoyment in feeding on this delicious 
Food, which they are always moſt pleaſed with 
when they can cat it in an unobſtructed Piece 
Ground: Here it is then that they ſcatter 
this Seed, and ſometimes leave it on the ſame by 
way of Magazine, and Proviſion againſt their next 
Hunger; and ſoemtimes they bring to theſe Places 
Branches of Acorns which are not always all ea- 
ten; at other times they are ſuddenly ſcattered 
and frighted from the Spot of Ground, which in 
their precipitared Fright cauſes them to leave and 
forget the Acorns they lately brought, and that 
chiefly by the Rook, Crow and Jay: The Rook 
upon this Account is the buſieſt, and moſt common 
owl of all others, by reaſon of their greater 
Numbers; and it 1s diſputed by ſome, whether 
they don't bring ſeveral Acorns in that Bag which 
generally hangs under the old ones Throat, and 
diſgorge them as Pigeons do Peas and Beans at 
their Pleaſure: We are very ſenſible they bring 
Worms and Water in this Bag,to feed their young 
Ones with; and nothing but the bigneſs of the 
Acorti makes us doubt their not doing ſo by this, 
in order to make their Hoards at the bottom of a 
Furze-buſk, and othet Places which the Furze- men 
often find, as well as Walnuts that the Rooks 
thruſt iti with their Beaks; by which means, 5 
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the many young Oaks ſeen on Commons, that are 
cut down when the Furzens are, by the Strokes 
of their Two- handed long Bills; for it often hap- 
pens that a great deal of this Seed is envellop'd 
and covered by the Moſs and Graſs, that the hol- 
low Earth in ploughed Grounds will readily and 
naturally receive, nouriſh, and cauſe the ſame to 
ftrike its Radicle into it; where, at that time of 
the Year, it has more than ordinary Encourage- 
ment to grow, becauſe the Rains and Dews are 
moderate, and the Ground about Michaelmas 
time under a fertile, bearing State; and by thus 

etting Root 2005 it ſecures it ſelf againſt the 
8 of the Winter Froſts and Wets. It is 


common about Marlow in Berkſbire for the Boys 


to follow the Rooks, to get the Walnuts they 
bring and leave on the Grounds there. Alſo in 
the Grove Meadows, a Mile below Toinghoe, a 
a Plough-man told me he had ploughed up great 
Numbers of Acorns, and Walnuts this Summer, 
1732. when he turned up the Ant-hills with the 
long, wide Sharr'd foot Plough; theſe he con- 
cluded were brought thither by the Rooks, who 
feed on them there for their greater Safety and 
Repoſe; and thoſe that were left, were carried a- 
way by the Mice, for their Winter Proviſion; for 
the Rook is 2 ſubtle Fowl, and will ſtrip a Wal- 
nut Tree in a little Time, and will hoard them, 
as knowing they will be ſoondepriv'd of that op- 
portunity, by their being gathered; and ſo of the 
Acorn, T have ſcen them rid a Tree preſently by 
their great Nnmbers, 


Hence it is, that I infer,that a Meadow or prepar- 


ed Ploughed Ground, that lies at a ſmall diſtance 
from a Wood of Oak, and in an undiſturbed Situ- 
ation, may poſſibly have conſiderable Numbers of 


young Oaks grow on the ſame, beſides what are 


produced 
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produced by ſowed Acorns and planted Sets, 
merely by the Fowls bringing the Acorns, and 
feeding on them there, in a plentitul Maſt Year. 
And it this Field, or Piece of Ground, lies in 
reach of the Wind's Power, by which they ma 
be conveyed from ſome neighbouring Wood, H 
ges or ſingle Trees, then will there be as numerous 
an Iſſue by Aſhen Keys, and Gollins of Sallows, 
Aſps, and white Wood, as wil quickly compleat 
this intended Wood, and out-do the very next 
Field that was ſowed or ſet too deep. But 1 would 
here be underſtood, that I am not a direct Votary for 
any certain Streſs to be laid on this Method of en- 
creafing a Wood of Oak, Beech, Aſh, Sallow, c. 
only to ſhew the 1 and probability of aug- 
menting one by Fowls, Mice, and Winds; for it 
may be depended on, that ſowing and Planting 
the Acorn and Set, is much theſurer way. 


The Seventh W AY, 


N ſome part of Hampſhire I have been credib- 
ly informed that it has been the Practice of ſome, 
to plant a piece of Ground with youngOaken Trees, 
as being thought to be the quickeſt way of all o- 
thers to get a Wood; but then this Method is con- 
fined only to the Power of thoſe who are Owners 
of a Wood already, or at leaſt but to few o- 
thers; and then they dig and take up a young Oak, 
perhaps of four, five, fix or eight Foot high, 
with ſuch a Ball or Parcel of Earth, as when care- 
fully carried and tranſplanted with the Roots in it, 
and put into Holes duly prepared before-hand, 
will grow, flouriſh, and come to perfection much 
ſooner than the ſmall Set or Acorn; and by loſing 
Part, or all of its Tap-root, will commence its 
new Growth horizontally, and get its Nouriſhment 
from the very beſt Part of the Ground, I meanthe 

. - : 8 Sur- 
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Surface; and this Work ſhould be done in Oæaber. 
as the very beſt time in the whole Year; or in 
Froſty Weather, by digging ſome time before about 
the young Oak, and as ſoon as the Earth is hard 
Frozen about its Roots, then take up the Tree and 
that together, and carry it on a Sledge, or other 
Carriage, to the Place deſigned, and take or fence 
it up very well, as directed for the Beech; thus 
an Oaken Wood may ſooner than ordinary be 
brought into a State ot Perfection. 

The latter End of November, 17 32: was the firſt 
Froſt that happened this Winter, when ſeveral 
Firr Trees, I belicye twenty Feet high, and eight 
Inches diameter in Body, were tranſplanted in this 
manner, on a Common near me, with a Beech at 
every ten Foot diſtance between them, for cover- 
ing the View of an old Houſe that ſtood at the 
End of a Viſto; the Turf was firſt pared off, and 
the under Mould looſened; on this they planted the 
Trees, and mounded them up with Turff they parcd 
off, about the Place, which was ſuſficient with the 
Earth they brought with the Trees Roots; put - 
ting at the ſame time, Wheat; ſtraw between the 
layings on of the Turf, to keep the Froſts off in 
Winter, and the Drought of the Sun and Air 
in Summer; after this, they ſtaked each Tree with 
four Poles, of about ten Foot long. | 


CHAP. VI. 


The Nature, and Improvement of the BRE HH 


T HE white, or filver Beech is the molt com- 
mon in theſe Parts, where we abound in 
Mountains and hilly Groynds of Chalks, 5 
f | * 
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Gravels and Loams, which make conſiderable re- 
turns of Profit to their Owners in the Growth of 
this moſt valuable Free: Tis this Tree that 
makes many Parts of England happy in its Pro- 
ductions, and chiefly becauſe it will grow on the 
Sides and ſteep Declivities of chalky Hills, where 
no other Timber will thrive ſo well; as may be 
ſeen in that long Chain of high Grounds, that runs 
from Dunſtable to near Wallingford, which is a- 
bove twenty Miles to the Weſtward, and lies 
moſtly contiguous to the fertile Vale of Ales 
bury. 

The Black-grain'd or Black-bark'd Beech, whoſe 
Wood is of a longer Duration, will thrive, and 
make its plentifnl Returns of Wood, and Maſt in 
the Flats and Levels of this our Chiltern Coun- 
try; and to ſpeak more general, they both anſwer 
ſo well in any of theſe Grounds, that I don't per- 
ceive any regard is had to the particular Species 
of the Beech in ſowing the Maſt, or making Plan- 
rations by Sets. But it is certain, that neither 
ſort of Beech will grow to any purpoſe in the large 
Vale of Ailesbury, or in any wet, mooriſh Ground; 
yet will thrive very faſt, and to a monſtrous Size, 
in our Loams, Clays, and chalky Grounds, Ec, 
in the Chiltern; inſomuch, that I knew one fell'd 
in Aſbridge Park that had one hundred fifty ſeven 
Foot of Timber in it, beſides twenty one Stack 
of Fire-wood Billet, nine Stack of Roots, and 
three Hundred of Faggots. Where alſo may now 
be ſeen great Numbers of very large Beech Trees, 
as being accounted by good Jug es, one of the 
beſt wooded Parks in England. This ſer con- 
futes What a modern Author ſays, That wherever 
the Oak thrives the Beech will, and that they 
delight very much to grow together Wheęre- 
as ſome of the greateſt Oaks haye, and do flou- 
riſh in this Vale, that ak F.ntertalnment — 
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the Beech, notwithſtanding , the many Attempts 
that have been made by ſeveral to obtain their 
Growth there; particularly by Sir Thomas Leigh, 
the preſent Repreſentative for Ailesbury, by their 
ſowing the Mait, and planting young Beeches a- 
mongſt, or near their Oaks, within a, few Miles 
of that Town, but to no purpoſe; for the Beech 
will never make a good Tree in their vale, ſpew- 
ey, and wet Soil; nor will the Oak, nor indeed 
any other Timber Tree, grow to any profit in 
chalky Grounds; which 5 our Force-fathers, 
as well as thoſe of the preſent Age, to ſet the 
Sides of their chalky Hul 

maſt, where this Tree will run up to a vaſt height 
with great Expedition; as may be ſeen on that 
worthy Gentleman's Eſtate, Foby Dancombe, Eq; 
at Barly-Evud, near me: Nor can I be of Opini⸗ 
on, that the Oak and Beech grow beſt together; 
but on the contrary, I believe them beſt in their 
own Company, becauſe the Beech grows too faſt 
for the Oak's Pace; and as if nature delighted her 
ſelf with the entire Growth of each ſort, it gene- 
rally happens in our Chiltern, that where a Wood 
of Oak has been fell'd, a Wood of Beech has 
ſpontancoully ſucceeded ; and when this has once 
got Dominion, it will be ſure always to remain 
Natter, This very Caſe has 1 

liam Stan hopes Wood, about twenty Years ago, 
within a Quarter of a Mile of my Houſe, called 
The Great Hoo, where the young Beeches grow fo 
faſt in the room of the Oaks, that it is thought, 
they will be fit to fell about twenty Years hence. 
This The furniſhes Boards for Out-ſides of 
Barns, Flgors of Chambers, and for Threſhing, 
Wood for Fellows of Wheels, Frames for Chairs, 
Ship and Mill-wright, Turners of hollow W 
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- Whcich makes it ſo ſerviceable in Mill-work, Ve 
hat they have chiefly by theſe Means ge it 
Timber, which formerly in my Places was 
deem'd otherwiſe, particularly in Hertfordihire. A 
famous Inſtanee of which, happened between 
Uxley, Eſq; Defendant, and the Rev. Mr. Biby 
of Carrington, Plaintiff, about the Year 1725; the 
Conteſt was ſome time before the Barons of the 
Exchequer, but was at laſt given in Favour of the 
Defendant, on Account of its Timber Uſes in 
Mill-work, Keels of Ships, and in Houſe-build- 
ing, Oc. ſo that in Hertfordir it is now deem'd 
Timber, as well as before this Tryal it was iti 
Bucks after twenty Years old, and then Tythe 
free; but if any Beech is fell'd, and another from 
the ſame grows up, this is to be Tythed whene- 
ver it is cut down. | 


| Of the Sap of BRN, and how to get it out. 


* Sap of this Tree is more deſtructive 
| to its Wood, than any other Timber ſort 
whatſoever; therefore tis a uſeful Art how to get 
it out; for 'tis this Sap that breeds the Worm 
taſter, and in more abundance than in any other, 
cauſing a ſwift Rot and other Misfortunes; which 
very material Point has not; as I know of, been ne 
wrote of by any Author; and it is ſo perfectly 
neceffary, to get the Sap out of the Beech by ſome 
Means or other, before the Wainſcot Boards br 
Planks, Ec. are made uſe of; that otherwiſe they 
will bulge out and infor many Years, as the Wea- 
ther is moiſt or dry; and ſo it will in Flooring= 
boards, notwithſtanding they are nailed down e 
ver ſo faſt; as I have proved in a Garret- floor of 
my own, which unfortunately fired by a Neigh= 
bour's Houfe, but ſeveral of the. Beechen- boards 
were preſerved and laid down again, fince which 

1 they 
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they never ſtirred: Therefore if Sap could be 
got out, I doubt not but they would lie as well 
as other Boards, as +5 aged appears by theſe of 
mine that were ſcorch'd, and the Sap burnt out: 
But in the two Inch Plank for Barn Flooring, 
where they are drove down with wooden Pins, 
they may lie well enough for many Years, if im- 
mediately after ſawing they are thrown into a Pond 
or River, and there let lye four or five Months, 
after which they muſt be thoroughly dried and 
layed twice. The Practice of an old Carpenter 
by me, is, to cut this Tree down in Winter, and 
let it lie on the Ground two Years, till the Wood 
begins to be ſpotted or motled; then he cuts it in- 
to Planks or Boards, and ſoaks them in freſh Wa- 
ter; but if a Perſon had the Conveniency of falt 
Water, I ſhould think that would be much better: 
By this time, he ſays, the Sap is ſo deadned aud 
hardned, that the Worm cannot breed ſo ſoon, nor 
ſo much in it; and has himſelf ſome in good Or- 
der now, that were laid above thirty Years ago as 
Flooring boards; for which uſe, thirteen are com- 
monly ſaved of folid Timber a Foot broad, but 
more tor Barn- ſides, becauſe the thinner the Board, 
the leſs Power the Worm has. | 


A Second W Av. 


NAA be made uſe of in the ſmaller fort of 

Beech Trees, whoſe Bodies do not exceed 

twelve or fourteen Inches thick ; that firſt ſhould 
be hewn and ſquar'd, and Mortaiſes made ready 
for Plates, Chimney Pieces, and. alſo for Somer 
and Joyſts, Oc. then they may be lain in length 
and ſupported at each End, ſo that four, five or 
ſix together may lie even and cloſe together, a- 
bout a Foot or two higher than the Ground; un- 
.der theſe, may Furzen, Fern, Straw, Shavings, 
| i or 
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or Faggots be put to burn all their Out-Sides till 
they have a thin, black Cruſt ; this will ſo embit- 
ter the Wood, and roaſt out its Sap, that there 
will be but ſmall Encouragement left for the 
Worm to lodge and breed; becauſe the Worm un- 
doubtedly has a Taſte, tho' an Inſect, and there- 
fore will conſequently leave the tainted Wood, or 
dic in it, and be prevented afterwards by this Ex- 
traction of the Sap, which is the prime Cauſe of 
their firſt Encreaſe. Theſe Somers and Joyſts will 
lie very well next a Fire, and where their Ends 
do not reſt on damp Walls; but be they any where, 
their Ends ſhould firſt be dipt in melted Pitch, as 
a Preſervat ive; I know of two Houſes that now 
have Somers and Joyſts of this Wood, in one they 


have lain fifty Years, as the Tenant ſays, and the 
other thirty. 


A Third W av. 


CCORDING to the modern Practice, 

and indeed far the beſt it is, inſtead of cut- 
ting this Tree down in Winter, as the uſual way 
has been, to fell it about a Fortnight after Mid- 
ſummer, when it is reckoned in full Sap, or in its 
moſt flouriſhing State; for that then its Juices 
are at the thinneſt, and ſtrongly employed in Bran- 
ches, Leavesand Fruit; and then it is, the Body 
has the leaſt Share of Sap in it; therefore it will 
be much more run out, exhauſted and dryed away 
by the Sun's Heat, than if fallen in Winter: Now 
the Benefit of this entire new Method is not a 
little, for it has been proved, that the Wood of a 
Beech Tree ſo felled, has endured much longer 
ſound, than that cut down in Winter; the Tryal 
was by E both theſe Trees lie on the Ground 
in the open Weather; and in very few Years the 
Winter Tree was worm eaten, and began to rot, 
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when the other remain'd clear and ſound; ſo that 


the very beſt way of all that is practiſed in my 
Knowledge, is to fell this "Tree in Summer; and 
let it lie one Year abroad with the Rind on, ſome- 
times turning it; and then ſaw it into Boards or 
Planks, which muſt be laid in a Pond or River, 
three, four or five Months, till the Sap is ſoaked 
or waſhed out: This will keep the Boards from 
warping in a great Meaſure, and cauſe them to ens 
dure forty or fifty Years on Floors, and againſt 
the Sides of Barns, Ec. As to Capt. Cumberland's 
Method (tor which he has a Patent) of extraRing 
the Sap out of Planks for Shi p-building, by ſweats 
ing them in hot Sand; I cant ſee how it anſwers, 
becauſe J have not ſeen the Experience of it; But 
the Trencher- maker is fo cautious of getting the 
Sap out of this Wood, that as ſoon as he has cut 
them out rough, he throws them into boiling Wa- 
ter, which directly brings out the Sap, and then 
they'll keep their white Colour, and be more free 
from the Worm; which otherwiſe would in a 
Month or two cat through their thin Sabftance. 


Of the Management 05 2 3 u, in Timber 
| Ces, &c. | 


THE beſt experienc'd Method, then, is fo 
fell it in Summer, and ſaw it but directly for 
Timber uſe; for that a Tree fo cut into Pieces, 
is brought under the Power of the Air much more 
and ſooner than when in one round Body; and then 
muſt be carefully preſerved from the Sun and Wet 
under Cover; where the Sap will be ſooner dryed 
out, the Colour kept in, the Wood hardened, and 
the Worm greatly prevented; for *tis certain the 
Sap of a Tree is in two different States in a Lear: 
In Summer, a fluid, aqueous Body, rareſied b 
Heat zi n Winter, a glutinous Confiſtence, os a” 
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fied by Cold, which has cauſed different Opinions 
about its Circulation: One Author aſſerting it to 
aſcend and deſcend gradually all over the Tree, as 
the Blood moves in the Body of Animals: Ano» 
ther, that the Sap in the North-ſide is not always 
ſo thin as that in the South, and therefore denies 
it that Regularity; and I have heard a Workman 
in this Wood ſay, that that Part of the Tree that 
ſtood to the South-eaſt Aſpect, rended or ſplit 
more firm and free, than the other contrary Sides; 
But however that be, tis allowed, that the Sap 
is the immediate Cauſe of the Worms breeding; 
which being of a moiſt Natnre, all Dryneſs is an 
Enemy to it, and by conſequence, a Conſervation 
of its Wood, In the late great Fire at Ailesbury, 
there were ſome Timber Plates ſaved, that had 
lain fixty Years in one of the Houſes there, and 
ſhewn by an old Carpenter as thorough found 
Beech, So great a Friend is Cover and Dryneſs to 
this Wood, as has been obyious in a.Chair that 
was made of it, which uſually was kept by the 
Fire, and is now in good Order at above thirty 
Years Old; when others that ſtood in a more dam- 
piſh Place, rotted in ſeven Year. To avoid then 
the pernicious Effects of Dampneſs, that ſudden. 
ly helps the Sap in the production of the Warm 
and Rot; I hero caution wer one concern'd in 
laying a Barn Floor with this fort of Wood, that 
they do not lay the Planks too near the Ground; 
if they do, they will ſurely rot in leſs than ſeven 
Years time; therefore the beſt Remedy is to lay 
them on Somex and Joyſts, about a Foot or rwo 
from the Ground; for nothing decays it faſter than 
to let it lie wet and dry; ſeveral Farmers of late 
have laid it thus, dry and high, and yet have an 
caly Paſiage with their Cart or Waggon into the 
Barn, by a Riſing made of Beards, with crefþ 
Ledgea nail on che ſame, to ſtop the ni, 
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like that by which Horſes and Coaches get into 
Ferry Boats; or by a 1 Ground made on pur- 
poſe for this Occaſion. Now there are two ways 
of laying theſe Planks to Threſh on, to hinder 
their opening at the Joints (which they are apt to 
do though laid twice) and letting the Corn through; 
one Way is, to lay one Plank a little over the o- 
ther at Bottom, but this loſes too much of it; the 
other is to make a Groove in each Plank, and pur 
in a Slip of Wood, like a Lath, which the Car- 
enters call Tongueing it; ſome alſo ſaw the 
Dude of Beech Feather-edg'd for the Sides of 
Barns, as believing they beſt carry off the Water 
this way. The Price of this Timber here, is fix 
Pence the ſolid Foot: The Boards ſeven Shillings 
and ſix Pence a Hundred, and the Planks for 
Threſhing Floors, two Pence Half-penny a Foot, 
both ſuperficial Meaſure. | 


Of the Seed, or Maſt of the Be ecu. 


HE Becch excells all other Trees in Parks, 
Sc. for the Returns it makes of prodigious 
Quantities of ſweet, healthful Maſt, which great» 
1y helps to ſubſiſt the red and fallow Deer, ſome- 
times for moſt part of the Winter, as J have ſeen 
in that of Aſhridge, near my Houſe, which is ſe- 
ven Miles about, and contains twelve or fourteen 
Thouſand Head of both ſorts. The expreſs'd 
Oyl of this Maſt, I have thought very pleaſant to 
my Taſte, and near as good as that of Olive, and 
1s ſaid to hes. two Gallons from one Buſhel ; 
then if one Hundred and Eight Trees on an Acre, 
at twenty Foot diſtance, were to afford five Buſ- 
hels on each (inſtead of fifty as ſome reckon)" that 
would amount to five Hundred and Forty Buſ- 
hels, Which, according to this Calculation, will 


produce one Thouſand and Eighty Gallons of Oy 
bs 7 GER | that 
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: that may very well be allowed worth three Shil- 
W lings per Gallon; and if only out of that Sum, one 
4 Shilling was to come clear to the Owner, what an 


great Numbers of Acres of this Wood, beſides 
the Benefit of the 'Timber's Growth; nor is the 
Hulls without their Value, for of this the Poor 
ſweep up great Store for their Winter Firing; and 
when the Maſt happens to be plentiful (which com- 
monly is every ſecond or third Year) we Farmers 
generally get our Hogs almoſt half fatted, before 
we put them up for Bacon. The Leaves, if ga- 
thered before the Froſt, and about the time of their 
Fall, make the beſt of Mattreſſes to lie under a 
Feather Bed, or otherwiſe, that will continue 
ſweet ſeven or eight Years, by their Tenderneſs 
and looſe Lying; ſo that the Wood and Leaves 
make both Houſe and Bed, and the former the 
beſt of Firing; of which I have ſent ſeveral Stacks 
to Mr. Roger Williams, at his Houſe in St. James's 
Street, who makes a great Conſumption thereof. 


To raiſe a BRE Wood from Seeds or Sets. 


TT" HE Beech by its large Bud, diſcovers to the 
1 Country-man about Chriſtmas, that there 
will be a probability of a Maſt Seaſon the ſucceed» 
ing Summer; and when the Bloom out of this Bud 
ſhews ſhews it ſelf, as it will ſometimes near an 
Inch long, with a ſort of rough Head, ſomewhat 
like a Golling; it is then a Confirmation, if the 
Extremity of Weather does not deſtroy it. Beech 
es are beſt raiſed from their Maſt, which are uſu- 
ally ripe ſome timo in October or November, when 
the Boule be gathered and directly ſown, on 
Ground that has before been ſufficiently Ploughed 
into a fineneſs, and duly manured: But if thu 
Work is deferred till Os Spring, then the — 
: | mu 


immenſe Profit muſt here be to thoſe that have 
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muſt be laid in dryed Sand, and not into that which 
is wet or damp; for then their Radicles will be in 
Danger of Sprouting before the 8 Seaſon 


comes on, and that is when the great Froſts and 
Colds are moſtly over, which happens ſometimes 
in February. This Seed differs from all other Tim- 
ber ſorts, in that it comes firſt up with the Seed on 
its Head, opening in two Parts like a Kidney- bean, 
then ſucceed two Leaves, and fo proceeds; tis 
therefore that this Seed muſt be ordered according - 
ly, for as it is obliged to make its way out of its 
nativeMould,under the diſadvantage of ſuch a large 
open Head, it requires a light, hollow Earth, 
wherein this Seed is fown, otherwiſe it will lie and 
rot, as not being able to make its way through ; 
ſo that to fow it in a ſtiff, clotty Soil, or to ptough 
it in under thorough, or to ſet it deep, is down» 
Tight burying it, to the Owner's loſs and diſap- 
pointment: And as this Deſcription of the Seed, 
and Caution of its firſt Management, has been want- 
ing in all Authors I ever met with; I ſhall there- 
fore adviſe my Reader to ſow two Buſhels of this 
in its Hull, or without, on an Acre, broad Caſt, 
on broad Lands, well-harrowed in both ways,- on 
ſuch Ground, and at ſuch time as is before direct- 
ed; ſo that I ſhall not further enlarge on this 
Particular, becauſe what I have writ of the A- 
corn may ſaffice, in ſhewing the farther ordering 
of this; I only fhall add, notwirhſtanding all that 
is, or can be ſaid of the ſeveral Methods to get 2 
Wood, either of Oak, Beech, Afh, and many o- 
thers, yet is there none ſo perfect and genuine as 
that which is raiſed directly from the Seed; be- 
cauſe no tranſplanted Set or Tree can poſſibly be 
taken from one, and replanted tn another Earth, 
without Violence done to ſome of irs fine Capil- 
liary Roots, which has been the Occaſion of ma- 
ny ill Conſequences, too long here to cnumerare 
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and therefore the Second-hand Way is only to be 
made ule of, where the firſt can't conveniently be 
done; for tis obvious to common Reaſon, that 
the Root of any Tree has the moſt propitious 
Opporunity of making its gradual Growth from 
its Radicle or Sprout, that never afterwards meets 
with Oppoſition as tranſplanted ones do, thar are 
not naturalized to the Ground, which is the Cauſe 
that their genial Roots puſh with more vigour, 
grow ſtronger, and ſtand in need of leſs Watering, 
than the replanted ones do; nor do J believe a 
Tree will be ſo good Timber, as that raiſed on 
the Spot from its Seed; and tor ought I know it 
may be the real Reaſon, why the Elm that is ge- 
nerally tranſplanted, is often a more ſhaken and 
ſhattered Tree in its Body, than any of the Tim- 
ber ſort are. In that Part of the Country, remote 
from Woods of Beech, the Maſt of this Tree may 
be tranſplanted, where it may be ſown either in 
their Fields as aforeſaid, or in their Nurſery-beds, 
inſhallow Drills well manyred, as we do the French 
Bean; and this either in October or February, and 
afterwards tranſplanted into another Bed, at a Foot 
aſunder, till they are of ſuch a bigneſs as is deſired, 
to plant out for good in a Hedge or Field: How- 
ever, as I am now Writing from a woody Coun- 
try, where Beechen Sets may be had in many 
Places; I ſhall enlarge an the Propagation the re- 
of, as being made - of by many here as the rea- 
dieſt Way, particularly to raiſe Hedges with. In 
our Woods of Beech, ariſe ſponrancouſly great 
Numbers of young Shoots, which about Ofober 
(for that is the very beſt time) may calily be drawn 
by a Man's Hand, eſpecially if great Rains have 
lately fell before; theſe, I lay, may be had of as 
ny Size, but the beſt. in my Opinion are thoſe of 
two Foot long, for then the Set has commonly a 
good Root, which a ſmaller one has not; theſe 
f M 2 mut 
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the Beecn either in Set or Tree, does not agree 


der then to obtain a Wood by Tranſplantation, I 


rel, Sallow, and other Underwood, but fo that 
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maſt not have their Tops cut off, for then th 
will not grow, as ſeveral have experienc'd, that 
would not be convinc'd, till Tryal warranted the 
Truth; and of this, Authors have hitherto been 
deficient in their W ritings, but the Side- branches 
ought not to be cut off, till they are at a ſuffici- 
ent Height, and not then cloſe to the Body; for 


with the Edge- tool, like ſome others: This Or- 


propoſe to perform two ſeveral ways: Firſt, let 
the Ground be well fenced, ploughed, and manur- 
ed in broad Lands; then on this level Earth run 
a Line croſs the Field, and at every ten or twen- 
ty Foot diſtance, plant one or more of theſe Sets 
on the Surface, and mould it up with a Border, 
putting a little Fern between, and ſome on the 
top, leaving a ſmall Hollowneſs or Diſh about the 
Root, in the manner Cucumbers are ſet in a Gar- 
den, for the Water the better to deſcend to the 
Root; and when one Row 1s done, then move the 
Line to ten or twenty Foot further, and fo on; 
theſe may be kept watered and hoe'd, according to 
the Pleaſure of the Owner, and artificial or natur- 
al Graſs, enjoy'd in the Interſpaces, Sc. Second- 
ly, by the Plough, the Ground may be fo ga- 
thered into a four Thorougb'd- ſtitch or Ridge, 
and on that may be made a Thorough or Gutter, 
by drawing the Plough once through the upper 
Part of it; in this may be planted at every ten or 
twenty Foot diſtance a young Beech, and the reſt 
of the Stitch filVd up in a Row with Sets of Ha- 


each Beech muſt be planted in one Row, againſt 
the middle Vacancy in the other Row that 1s to 
be at fix Foot diſtance; this way will give an Op- 
portunity to keep the Interſpaces, as I have ſaid 
Tefire, clean, that the Roots may not be impeded 
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by Weeds, and thereby better watered by the De- 
ſcent of the Land berween the Rows, as may be 
ſcen at Sir Thomas Seabright's Grounds near Mar- 
ket-Street ; by this Method, the Trees and Un- 
derwood are alſo better preſerved againſt Thieves; 
for here a cut Stick may be eaſily miſſed, when 
thoſe planted promiſcuouſly are difficult of Diſco- 
very, which has ſo encouraged this ſort of Rapine, 
that I have ſeen a young Beech of I belicve 
twenty Years old, that was cut down, the Stump 
daub'd over with Dirt, and was carrying away 
on a Fellow's Shoulder, when I met him in the 
Wood. f r 


Of the Tranſplanting large Trees. 


N Commons, in Parks and other Places 

where the Maſt can't be ſown, nor the Set 
commodiouſly planted, then a Beech of ſeven or 
eight Foot high, and three or fix Inches Diame- 
ter is beſt, which to do, the Method that is ſet 
down for young Oaks will anſwer here: There 
are ſeveral of theſe planted on our Green, with 
the upper Part of their Heads on, and only their 
Side-ſhoots trim'd up, with one great Stake drove 
into the Ground aud faſtened with a Band to irs 
Body, and then buſh'd up very well all round and 
high; theſe ſtand on a Bank, but if they are to be 
planted on Chalks, then a Hole muſt be firſt dug, 
and good Mould put in it. | 


Obſervations en TR ANSPLANTING. 


(THERE an old Beech has been felled, in 
order to raiſe another from the 'Shoot, 

that might ſpontaneouſly get up from the ſame 
Place, there has been ſeveral Pomes of Palding 
brought upon the Spot of Ground to 3 
| ut 
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But it has been found by Experience in many In- 
ſtagces of various Kinds, that there are ſeveral 
ſorts of Juices or Qualities in the Earth, with 
which it 1s impregnated by the original Creator, 
for the Nouriſhment of the many ſorts of Species 
that grow therein, each particular having a Power 
to extract and imbibe the ſame, after his inherent 
Nature, peculiar to the Mode and Texture of its 
Parts, which has been evidently proved, both in 
Trees, Corn, and Graſs, for where an Oak, Beech, 
or Aſh has been fell'd, and another ſuffered to ſuc. 
ceed in the ſame Place, by a Shoot from the old 
Root, or another of the 8 Kind tranſplanted 
in its Place; it will either be defęctive in its Growth, 
or elſe not grow at all, as is obvious in ſome of 
mine and 5 Grounds; ſeveral of which ſort I 
have cut down, and what moſt of our Country 
Carpenters arc appriſed of, when they look at the 
bottom of the Tree; therefore when one ſort has 
been fell'd, the Root ought to be extirpated, and 
one of another Specie planted in its Room; and 
this Nature it ſelf * to us, according to 


what happened to my next . e 


N 

ed a young Apple Tree where an old one had been 

felled, but it grew ſo ſlow, as provoked him to 
take it up, and put a ſtandard Pear Tree in its Room, 
which now flouriſhes to his Satisfaction: The ve- 
ry ſame Reaſon accounts for the ſowing of Corn 
and Graſs; if Wheat directly follows Wheat, and 
a Crop of Barley or Oats ſucceeds one and the 
ſame * of Grain; or if Clover was to follow 
Clover, they would certainly degenerate in a De- 
gree, and prove a loſs both of Coſt and Time; 
u hich is the very Cauſe why the Farmers in gener- 
al find a Benefit in ſending ſome Miles for difler- 
ent Seed; and 'tis as certain, where an old Beech 


has been cut down, that the Ground about np 
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impoveriſh'd by its long living in its Juices, as to 
make it barren to a Succeſſor ot its own kind. 


To raiſe a Bx Hedge by Maſts or Sets. 


TD Y Maſt, either in the Month of Ofober, or in 
February, or March, it may be ſown in a 
Drill, almoſt cloſe to each other, and then the 
Earth covered lightly on the ſame, and over that 
ſome Horſe-litter to defend them from the Froſt 
and Sun, but not in too great a Quantity : This I 
ſuppoſe to be done in a Bank of Mould, thrown 
up 6 making a Ditch of two Foot deep, and as 
much wide. But our common Method here is, to 

raifea Hedge by Sets, which is the quicker and 
readier Way ; fot of late it has becn diſcovered, 
that no Wood makes ſo ſtrong and profitable a 
Fence on Chalky Grounds as the Beech, becauſe 
this will grow and flouriſh there when others will 
not. Ir was about the Year 1718, that I planted 
above fifty Poles of Ground with Sets, and was 
eſteemed by proper Judges to be as fine a Hedge 
as ever they ſaw; tor it was in ſome Parts of it 
eight Foot high, and ſo much Wood in it, as en- 
courag'd me to make it laſt Winter, 1731. by 
5 it down, When 1 firſt begun making it, 

proceeded thus, viz. as I threw up my firſt 
Spit of Mould, I planted my Sets of about two 
Foot long in the ſame, and ſo went on, planting 


them in a ſingle Row, as near together as their 


Roots would allow me; on theſc I threw the reſt 
of the Mould that come out of the Ditch, but in 
doing it, I obſerved with a great deal of Care, to 
lay, chamber, and ſpread their Roots, ſo that the 
Fibres might not touch one another, but be kept 
aſunder by the freſh Mould that was lay'd between 
and upon them, by which the Roots are bedded, 
and grew ſome time ſingle in Virgin Mould, as is 
the Nature of the firſt Spit; and when the ſecond: 


Was 
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was laid on, ſome Horſe-litter ſhould have been 

ut between the Mould on the top, to keep the 
Froſt off, or the Sun from drying their Roots the 
fucceeding Summer. In this Hedge I planted ſc. 
veral white Thorn Sets, and both Sorts grew ve- 
ry well, having the two great Advantages of un- 
try'd Earth, and a Ditch to receive the young 
Roots; the former by its rich nitrous Quality, 
and the latter by ſhading, and watering the new 
{preading Fibres. I alſo took care to pull up my 
Sets in an adjacent Wood, in a moiſt time, for 
then ſo much Mould kept to their Roots, as to ſe- 
cure them from being dry, which I preſently tranſ- 
planted (I think) in Oæ ober, as the beſt Time in 


the whole Year; for then the Severities of 


Winter not being come on, the Roots directly 
ſtruck into the Ground a little, and thereby were 
capable of defending themſelves againſt the Ex- 
tremeties of Froſts and Colds. Sheep, nor a- 
ny other Cattle muſt have Acceſs to them, the firſt 
two or three Years; for if they have, it's ver 
likely they will deſtroy them, by their biting the 
Top or Side-ſhoots, or elſe to rub them with their 
Oily Wool, as to venom and impede their Growth; 
and theſe are not only an Enemy to the Beech, 
but indeed to all ſorts of Vegetables in their Youth, 
from the Oak to the Shrub; and ought more than 
ordinary to be prevented here, becauſctheſe being 
of the Tree kind, inſtead of running expeditiout- 
ly 5 7 will get a brouſy, buſky Head, like 
the ſhrubby Sort, that now grows on Wiggington 
Common by Tring, occaſion'd at firſt by the Gare 
tles Bite, or the Peoples untimely Cutting, for 
here they have free Liberty at certain times ſo to 
do; and then the Beech makes not a quarter Re- 
turn oſ Profit, as they will if they get bin e- 
nough out of the Cattle's way with their Top- 
ſhoots: Upon this careful Management, while in 
: 1t'3 
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its Infuncy, depends the Aﬀter-ſucceſs of a Beec 
Hedge; even as it is with a gelbe who is check wh 
by being 'work'd too ſobn, will be ſhackled-ham' 

ſtunted, roy complain ever after; ſo will chis, if | 
bit at top, or, made too ſoon, ſore 57 5 LE 


have Strengt th to endüre the 9 — "Bj 


by” the Sap 58 being frozen int 5 4 EE, 5757 e 
ech is = pa 
and' tbbje ia ir lelk than many. others be 
flabie Downs, t chere was a beechen H Hedge bout 
ten Years a 1 great man died for gb two 
Reafons: thy y planted them zoo late that 
rhe Debughi Get ook them upon the dry Chalk: - 
Secondly, They thiew too much Earth: upon their 
Roots, inſomuch that it kept off the nouriſhing 
Rains Hr coming at them in due Seaſon, and al- 
ſo much of the Sun's Heat, as was negeſſary to 
make the Rain more healthful to;them; ſo that 
this lies if the Diſerętion of the Planter, Who, 10 
avoid Exkreatns, wit endeavour to lay on ſuch a, 
erg 10 of Moul J, 48 will BY a. EH Nay! i, 


wag - * 


moſt g's Soils, except in wet, 5 = 950 
vale Grounds; here a the Aquatick claims the 
beſt Pretenſion, as out-doing all others in quick= 
neſs of Growth. I am very ſenſible of the two 
Objections againſt a Beech Hedge; ; the firſt is, that 
after its firſt making, it will not grow ſo faſt as 
othEfs, as hating to be check d of its Tree Growth. 
To thisI anſwer, Thar conſidering it will grow 
on a Chalk, where nothing elſe will thrive ſo well, 
it ought to be preferr'd, ae we That as it 
0 


F 
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of the Timber Tribe, it is apt to ſtart and bulge out 
in its Plaiſhes, and ſo become hollow, that Sheep ma 

get in. To this I anſwer, That it is true, as it is 
of the Tree ſort, it is apt to get out of the Courſe 
its Plaiſhes were firſt laid in; but when this Hedge 
is made by a judicious Hand, it will in a great 
meaſure be prevented, by obſerving that theſe 
Plaiſhes arc not left too thick in Subſtance, where 
the Chop or Bend is made, for if they are, then 
by its Strength it will raife it ſelf up; but when at 
the Cut or Bend of the Plaiſh, it is left thin and 
flenderer than generally other Wood is, it will 
lic in its due Order; and if white Thorn is made 
every ſecond Plant, it will fo fill up any Hollow- 
neſs that may happen on this Account, as to pre- 
vent thoſe Inconveniences ; and if the Owner thinks 
fit to let any Maſter- plant ſtand to become a Tree, 
he has here that Opportunity, by ſingling them 
out and letting them keep rheir Tree Growth. 

efo 


re I conclude this Chapter, IJ have only this to 


hint, that a Carpenter who was to lay an Oaken- 
thraſhing Floor, put half the Planks into Water, 
two or three Weeks to ſoak out their Sap, and 


then laid one that was not wetted near to another 


that was, to prove the difference; it happened 


that at fifteen Years end, that the ſoaked ones 


were as ſound as at firſt, when the others were ve- 
ry much rotted. 


_ CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 
The Nature, and Improvement of the E L M. 


TT HE two ſorts of Elm I here write of, is the 
common Elm, and the witch Elm, without 
taking further Notice of the Dutch, than that it 
is inferiour to both theſe in its Returns of Va- 
lue; or of the Seed of this Tree, which is ſo 
much diſputed by Virtuoſo's, otherways than 
E what it is allowed by ſome of our obſerving Coun- 
try Farmers, to fall from the Tree ſomewhat like 
a Butterfly's Wing in April or May. But as I 
never knew it practiſed, to raiſe Elms by Seed, I 
mall infiſt on the common Method of propagating 
them by Sets, and tranſplanted young Trees. 
© Theſe Sets are generally got out of Hedges or 
EZ other Places, from the Bottoms and Sides of the 
= Elms, but better and in more abundance after an 
Y old Tree has been lately feld; which ſhould be 
drawn very carefully in wet Weather in October, 
when the Mould about them is in a looſe Conditi- 
on; for then it is we have the beſt Opportunity, 
without forcing or ſtraining their Roots, which 
certainly is a great Hindrance to their future 
Growth, and not only this, but all other Vegeta- 
bles whatſoever ſuffer upon this Account; and I 
have often ſeen the very Skin, or Rind of the 
young Roots left behind in drawing, and then 
hey! I never grow, at leaſt never make good Trees; 
ſo that where they can be dug up with the Spade 
or Mattock, and ſome Mould preferved about 
them, they are then in a true State of Tranſplan- 
N 2 tation 
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tation; and where they can only be had very ſmall, 
2 may be enlarged by planting them in a Nur- 
32 a Foot aſunder, in Rows two Foot 
ah” there to remain go or more Years, till 
their bigneſs anſwers your Pleaſure ; and then on- 
ly to make uſe of the beit rooted ones, whoſe 
Side-branches in the Nurſery have been carefull 


Pruned from time to time, which gives the Root 
more 1 90 forward che Gro of the Body 


and ſingle Head, than if there Mere a number of 


lateral Shoots; and next to this Caution, is ang- 
thex as e ; that the ler Fibres, or 
of any 14 be to hè dried 105 


fore they ae tranſplanted nted : it 8 ee 


en ſible, "th 55 d of Gave in nh e e 5 


1 NG; Sign; ; and 9 in caſe the Sets are 
ot at ſome diſtance, 1 145 e the fmall Roots aq 
directly ſoaped as ſoon as drawn, which will pr 
ſerve their hatiye Moiſture in them, till che an 
again re laced in the Earth; or elſe to 7 
in a Bundle of wet Sram or in a Sach c > Ark 
& which \ ways will keep them in good 
ſent by the Carrier one or two Hundred N 
This „ Wess in particular is ſp prone to grow, 
that if an A; or Piece of Its He BE: rom four. 
to ABS, Fove: in Length is buried in a Mach or 
Trench, well manured befre-hand, and COVE 72 
ſhallow with Mopld, it will grow; Fonte 
be done when. the Leaves arc 2 f out, fo then 
the Sap will run into Shoots; and Go, if a Place 
or two arc left open in ſuch a Pie: i or the Shoot 
to come out at, as we do to cacreaſe our Sallows, 


Oe. in Hedges and 'oods. | 
But to be quicker in the joyment of thi 
Trees young oncy are often hoy $f dhe Ng 
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y- meg, ſeven or eight Foot high, and three In- 


ches Diameter, more or leſs; or if chey are as 
big again, they are better; which when well root- 
I and fately tranſplanted according to Art, they 
will in about fifty Years time be at their full Per- 
fection; to accompliſh which, take the following 
Directions. 

If this Tree is to be planted in a Hedge, it 
may at the — . wo it be put into the Ground, 
at ten or twenty Foot diſtance, or as near as you 

leaſe, for of all Trees, I neverſaw ſo many grow 
F, large, and flouriſh in a little Room as theſe 
will, even almoſt cloſe together; as may be ſecn 
about thoſe Graſs Encloſures, at the bottom of 
Ivingbos in Bucks; which fertile Property of the 
Elm, I take to be owing to its being kept under 
2 narrow Head, that is more agreeable to this 

Tree than the Oak, Beech, or Aſh, or by its natu- 

ral growing ſo, or from its ſucculent, juicey Qua- 

lity, with which it abounds more than any other 

Timber Trec; and if I am right, the Bark of 

this I rec is rougher, thicker, and more ſpungy 

than any other, which cauſes great Quantities of 

Water to lodge therein; for it is ſeldom ſeen that. 

the Water runs down this Tree like another; and 

therefore tis probable, that the Elm receives a 

greater Share of Nouriſhment from the Rain, than 

any other Timber Tree doth; beſides, as it is a 

Tree that bears no Fruit, its Sap is wholly ex- 
pended in the Production of Wood and Leaves. 

The Elm, as it affects a damp or wettiſh Soil, 
more than any of the Timber fort, its Wood is of 

a more ſpungy, ſoft and tough Nature, which 

makes it — all others in Pipes, Pumps, and 

other Water Works; will lie two or three Years 
abroad, without ſuffering by Worm or Sun; and 
in that time, the Sap will become pciiſh like the 

Hearr, which fits it the better for making Bowls, 


and 


eee 
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and other hollow Ware, that will laſt _ of 


this Wood, and fell for more than either Beech 
or Aſh; Dreſſers alſo, and Blocks of Elm, -will 
not break away by Chops, nor will their Stocks 
in Wheels ſo ths crack and ſplit, as other Wood 
will; it hardly refuſes any Ground, for even in the 
moiſt, clayey Chalks, this will grow, but not in 
the dry, hurlucky Sort, and beſt in the black, 
moiſt Loams; on all loamy Clays, wettiſh Gra- 
vels and Sands, and in many low, watry Places, 
'They are at this time much in Faſhion, for 
making Avenues and Viſtoes to Gentlemens Seats, 
where they will the beſt of any permit their 
Heads and Sides to be cut into diverſity of Forms, 
which taking up but little Room in the Air, af- 
fords a fine, green and laſting Proſpe& ; but the 
main Matter is to plant and preſerye this Tree a- 
right: To do which, 

In caſe it is ona Graſs Ground, pare off the Turf 
thinly, tor two, three or tour Foot diameter, 
more or leſs, as your Tree is in bigneſs; put that 
by it ſelf, after this put the Turf the Graſs-ſide 
downwards, all over the Bottom of the Foſs, and 
the Mould over that: Upon this Surface plant 
and bed the Roots of the Tree; then bring more 
Mould, and raiſe a Border fix, or twelve Inches 
high, according to the ſpread thereof, puttin 
Horſe-litter, or Fern between the upper Mou 
and leave it diſhed or hollowed on the Top, an 
alſo ſome on the Top of the Border, all the next 
Summer to preſerve its Roots ſrom the too pow- 
erful Rays of the Sun, except the Tree is plant- 
ed in a low, moiſt Ground; then indeed ſuch top 
Cover may do more harm than good, by hindring 
the Earth about the Tree from enjoying a free 
Perſpiration, which is perfectly neceſſary to the 
Growth of all Vegetables, wh 
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The next thing is to ſecure the Tree from Cat- 
tle and Winds, which to do, I think it is not e- 
nough to ſay --— Stake or Buſh it up ---- Theſe 
are inſipid Directions; but on each Side of the 
Tree, about a Foot from its Body, drive a thick- 
er Stake into the Ground, than the Body of the 
Tree is, ſo that there may be four or five Foot 
cout of it; then nail Ledges or Croſs-bars a- 
gainſt each other, two at top and two at bottom, 
and ſtuff ſome Graſs or Hay between the Bars and 
E the Body of the Tree, to keep it from Galling; 
nnd then draw Thorn-buſhes perpendicular through 
the two Pair of Ledges, letting the Top of them 
remain two or three Foot higher than the upper 
W Bars, the better to keep Cattle from rubbing. This 
Method will not only ſuſtain the Tree againſt 
Winds, but all other 5 from Beaſt and Ver- 
min; here likewiſe is free Acceſs for Water, or 
& Wecding, and for Hoeing, if that is thought pro- 
r. 'This Repetition I have again inſerted, that 
it might be better remembered for its great Uſe- 
tulneſs. Fr 
I planted a Bergamo Standard Pear Tree, that 
I bought of a Gardener for one Shilling, juſt at 
ter this manner, about four Years ago, on a gra- 
velly Soil, on the Baulk or Hedge-green of a 
ploughed Field, near half a Mile from any Houſe, 
where it was never yet watered by me, and yet 1 
think it is as flouriſhing a Tree, as moſt in Eng- 
land of its Age: But I muſt needs ſay, where a 
Well can be conveniently ſunk, not exceeding 
thirty Foot deep, there an Elm Pump may be 
placed to ſupply by a Watcr-cart, and Leather- 
pipe, the Growth of this new Plantation, and 
then it is likely they will get the ſtarr by much 
of thoſe Trees that arc not thus artificially wa- 
tered, - 

It 
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It is arable Ground whereon you are to plant 
theſe Elms; then it ſhould be firſt manured very 
well with old rotten Dung; and” ploughed ſeveral 
times, till it be got intoa-perfeA'Sweerneſs, Hol- 
lowneſs, and Fineneſs; on this plant the Trees 
even upon the very Surface; and then bring good 
Mould, and raiſe a Border after the ſame manner 
as before directed. | 

Such a Plantation may be contrived- to great 
Profit, by planting the Trees in regular Rows, 
in Odlober or February; and the Ground about 
them laid down with Graſs, and not imployed in 
Grain, which in my humble Opinion, is far pre- 
ferable, as I have found by Experience; becauſe 
this will feed Sheep, whoſe Dung and Stale is of 
moſt Virtue in the Nonriſhment of all Trees, and 
are leſs capable of hurting them by their Rub, 
than Horſe or Cow; but then efpectal Care mut 
be had that they can't come at the Body of tlie 
Tree with their Oily-wool: Nor will the Roots 
of this Tree exhauft, and draw away the Good- 
neſs of the adjacent Earth, as an Aſh or Oak will, 
whoſe Roots run both deeper and broader in the 
Ground; but affords a pleafant, healthful Shade 
by its Head and Body, to the Cattle about it; free' 
from thoſe voracious and inſanous Qualities,” inhe- 
rent to the Oak, Aſh, and Walrrut. Theſe-/Prees! 
then ſo planted (with their Heads cut off, or ſome 
left on, as the proportion of their Roots will ad- 
mit of) will amount to one Handred' and Eigbt 
on an Acre, at twenty Foot aſunder, which at their 
full Growth modeftly may be computed worth for- 
ty Shillings each, at one Shilling per Foot, though 
the current Price is from ten Pence to eighteen 
Pence, according to the clearneſs and go 


between them, muſt amount to a brave Sum in that 
| time; 


ſs of 
the Body; which with the Benefit of the Graſs 
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time; conſidering ſuch Land whercon they are 
planted, may not þe worth fix or cight Shillings 
an Acre; and indeed it is Pity that more __ 
rows are not planted with Elms; becauſe as I ſaid 
before, they don't damage any thing about them, 
as ſome other Trees do, whoſe Heads muſt not be 
trimm'd as theſe may, and yet ſo profitable, as 
to be worth in time five ar ſix Acres of Land, that 
they may thus encloſe, 

is Tree when aged, or otherwiſe requiring 
a Renovation, by cutting off its Arms and Head, 
they then ſhould be cut cloſe to irs Body, elſe the 
Stumps in time will become rotten, and convey 
the Water too freely, even to the H 
Elm, 

As the Elm is not a proper Plant for raiſing 
entire Hedges to fence our Field wich, I ſhall de- 
ſiſt enlarging thereon, as being a Sudject rather 
belonging to the Gardener's Province, where it is 
now more agreeable th —_ for Walks, Aves 
nues, Ec. for according to the Proverb, A Shoes 
maker ought not to go beyond his Laſt: Tis 
therefore that I think a Gardener and Farmer are 
different Profeſſions, altho* their Buſineſs has an 
immediate Concern in Vegetables, and I believe ars 


equally Strangers to each others Affairs, 


cart of the 
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CHAP, IX. 
The Nature and Improvement of the Witch ELA. 
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HIS Tree is a moſt proper one to grow in 
Parks, becauſe of its agreeable Bark, which 

the Deer greedily eat in Winter, and have fo great 
a Love for it, that they will ſtring it with their 
Mouths to the laſt bit, and prefer it to the Aſh, 
'Thorn or any others: Ir is a Tree that grows to 
a great Bigneſs, even to four or five Foot Diame- 
ter in its Body, and will proſper either in Stan- 
dard, Pollard or in Stems, in Copſes or Hedges, 
where they will grow in many * high, ſtrait 
Poles and Shoots, expeditiouſly and large: The 
Wood of this Tree is tougher, and more durable, 
than the common Elm, and ſerves to make, Coach- 
footings, Gates of Fields, Somers and Jeyſts, Ec, 
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NK. N. 
The Nature, and Improvement of the As u. 


HIS is a moſt uſeful Wood to the Coach- 
maker, Wheeler, Cooper, and Numbers of 
other Artificers; and is one of the quick Grow- 
ers, becauſe its Roots, if high enough planted on 
the Ground, will run and ſpread in the uppermoſt 


Part of the Earth, beyond any other; and there- 


fore 
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fore it's become a Rule amongſt the Judicious, not 
to plant or ſuffer any Aſh to grow near any 
ploughed Ground, becauſe of its voracious Na- 
ture, and the great Suction it makes in drawing 
out the Goodneſs and Heart of the Ground, to 
the depauperating the Land, Corn, and Graſs that 
is in reach of its horizontal Roots; and yet this 
Evil is very common, but chiefly owing to the Ig- 
norance of the paſt Age; however it has ſo de- 
terr'd many of rhe preſent, that they abhor the 
Sight of an Aſh that grows near the Corn Grounds ; 
wherefore, to avoid the Curſe, and enjoy the Bleſ- 
ſing, the beſt Places to procure the Growth of 
Ath, is in Foreſts, Woods, Coppices, Parks and 
Commons. ; 

To get a Wood, or Copſe of Aſh, it may be 


done three ſeveral ways. Firſt by ſowing their 


Sceds or Keys (that have been preſerved all the 


Winter in moiſt Sand, to keep them from ſhrivel- 
ing) over a Piece of well manured and plovghed 
Ground, which muſt immediately be ſown over a- 


gain with Barley; theſe two will ſo well agree, 


as not to hurt each other; for the Aſh will not 
appear till the ſucceeding Spring, ſo that the Bar- 
ley may be got off as at other times; after which, 


ſare. 


Secondly. But which I think is much better, 
when the young Aſhen Trees are ſown, there may 
at the ſame time be ſowed both Acorns and ſweet 
Pertugal Cheſnuts; theſe likewiſe will be of hard- 


ly any Prejudice to the Corn, becauſe in the firſt 
Summer, they'll only be employed in ftriking 
Root, under the propitious Shade and ſhelter of 
the Barley; and if a little of the Sceds of the A- 
corn or Cheſnut ſhould appear at mowing Time, 


the Scythe may cafily paſs over them: Now theſe 


two Sorts are certainly the propereſt to keep the 


O 2 Aſh 


the young Aſhes may be hoed and thinned at Plea- 
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Aſh company, by reaſon they ſtrike their Tap of 
Maiter-roots very deep into the Earth, to feck 
their Food in a different manner from the Aſhes, 
that may be left at five Foot diſtance each, and 
then one Thouſand Seven Hundred and Sixtcen 
will grow on an Acre of Ground. 

Thirdly: If it is thought bettet to get a Wood 
from the Set, or young tranſplanted Tree; then 
the Keys may be gathered in Oover or November, 
and directly ſawed on fine Mould in, a Nurſery, 
and avid. an Inch or two deep with Farth; the 
fecond Spring allowing they'll come up, and afs 
terwatds may be tranſplanted in another Bed, and 
fo brought up to your Deſire: But here we gas 
ther the young Sets out of our Woods, about a 
Foot, or a Foot and a half long, or more, and 
Tranſplant them forthwith in this Management, 
great Care ſhould be taken to get both them and 


the Keys from the Female-aſh, becauſe that grows 


much ſooner to a large Body than the Male; now 
the Female has generally a clear, white, fmooth 
Bark, but few or no Keys, and loves low Places: 
The Male has a rougher, knottier Bark, and hars 
der Wood, bas more Sced, and is more tedious 
in its Growth: It was about ten Months finec, 
that an Acquaintance of mine bought an Aff at 
Nerth-Church Common, that contained Six Hun- 
dred Foet, Four Hundred Thirty Eight of 
which; he paid one Shilling per Foot ſor. 
Now the Method of Planting a Copſe Wood, 
I have ſeen in a en Ground near me 2 
they manured ic very well; and ploughed it into 2 
fine Tilth; then hey gathered i with the Plough 
into Ridges, at ſix Foot diſtance; whereon in 
October they planted Aſhes, at twenty Foot aſun- 
der m Lines; and Oak, Cheſnut, Hazel, Sallow 
in the fame Row cloſe together; the Athes were 
abaut eight Foot, bigb, the ek foal Seta; theſe 


a all 
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all drawing their Nouriſhment from the Earth in 
a manner peculiar to cach other, doe not ſo de- 

auperate it, as if they were all of one kind, not- 
withftanding they fill all the Surface with their, 
Roots; and therefore a Copſe Wood promiſcu- 
ouſly Planted, will endure much longer than if it 
was all of one ſort; and here is an Op rtunity 
allowed between the Rows, for the Hoe to be 
imployed, and the Ground kept clean from Weeds, 
and Manure laid in the Interſpaces, to the great 
Improvement of their Growth; and by this the 
Trees will force one another into the Air, cauſed 
by cheir clofe Planting; where by the Drip of 
their Heads falling upon their Under-ſhoots, and 
the great Cover they are ſhaded with, theit lower. 
Arms will be kill'd or ſpoil'd, ſo that their Sap 
will be chiefly employed in the Growth of their 
Bodies and toads: and then the Underwood will 
be fit to fell in nine, twelve or fifteen Years, as it 
is wanted in bigneſs; rhe proper time for which; 
is from November to the beginning of March: But 
here I muſt take Notice of a pernicious Neglect; 
that too frequently happens to the Aſh Poles, 
which are generally put together after they are cut 
into upright Parcels in the Wood, and there let 
mo. LY ; 
remain till they are ſold: Now if they are not 
carried away before March, a little, black Fly, 
that comes in Swarms about that time, or ini 
pril, will ſeize on and penetrate into their tender 
Bark, and there in a little time become a ſmall 
Worm, that afterwards. will gnaw the Wood in 
Rings, ſo that the Cooper cannot bend them tor 
Hoops; but when the Fly has but juſt raken them, 
the Cure is to throw them into a Pond, and let 
them lie twaor three Days, till they burſt and dic. 
But the beſt Prevention of all, is to keep them im 
Cover preſently after they are felled; o 
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Of the Pollard As k. 


| N Commons, in Parks, or in any other Graſs 
Grounds, this Tree has an advantage of all 
oxhers from its many and long Roots, which b 
their circular ſpread, and high uns almoſt on the 
top of the Ground, are more than ordinarily ca- 
132 to receive the fertile Benefits of the 
orſe, Cows, Deers, and Sheep's Dung and Stale, 
which is more or leſs obtain'd as the Situation of 
the Tree, and its ſheltring Tread invites the Cat- 
tle to ſhade themſelves under it. The Pollard 
Aſh, is that which is made by. cutting off the 
Standard's Hcad, and ſhould be lopt for that pur- 
poſe, before it arrives to a very great Body; elſe 
the Wets will be very apt to get in between the 
Rind and the Body, before the Wound can ob- 
tain a new Covering, and ſo rot and periſh the 
whole Tree in a ſhort time; and afterwards all 
Lop ſhould be cut off the Head of the Pollard, 
at nine or almoſt at twelve Years end, before the 
Shoots get too big; for certainly the younger they 
are cut off, the ſooner the Wound is covered, and 
rhe 2 it will continue in a healthful, bearing 
State; but it has been obſerved that the Aſh, as 
well as all other ſorts of Pollards, grows ſlower 
in its Body, than they did when Standards; be- 
cauſe the Sap which ſhould cauſe its Bulk, is em- 
ployed in nouriſhing new Shoots. This Lop, 
when green, burns the beſt of any, which makes 
the Country Folks rhime it, and ſay, It's Fire for 
# Queen. It is alſo of vaſt. Service among Deer, 
eſpecially in hard Weather, when it ſerves as a 
ſort of Subſiſtence to them; for on its ſoft: Bark, 
both they and the tender-mouth'd Heifer, will 


bruiſe and peel the Arms, and Boughs quite cle 
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Of As REN Stems. 


T N many Hedges, numbers of rheſe are ſeen to 

grow, as the Succefſors of cut down Trees, 
but whether they are here by caſualty, or planc- 
cd on purpoſe tor this Uſe, it is wrong Manage- 
ment; for theſe Shoots that grow directly from 
the Stem, rob their Neighbour Plants ſo much by 
their luxuriant Roots, as to impede and hinder 
their ——— Pace in Growth with them, which 
cauſes its Head to ſpread, top, and drip on them 
to their great Prejudice: It is theſe that are more 
covered by Cattle, beyond any other in the Hedge, 
and therefore more liable to be cropped and ſtunt- 
ed, which obliges us to preſerve them for the firſt 
two Vears after cutting, till they are out of the 
Cattle's Reach, though at beſt they make but a 
hollow Part in the Hedge, and often give room 
to Sheep and other Beaſts ro find a Paſſage into 
neighbouring Grounds; ſo that the . Aſhen=ſtems 
arc indeed fit to grow no where elſe but in Woods 
and Coppices, and here they turn to a great Ac- 
count, in the Production of the beſt of Poles for 
the Coopers and Chair-makers, by letting them 
ſtand eighreen Years, which is twice the time 
that is allowed to Sallows, Hazels, Maples, ' 
r. | 


Of the Standard Asn, 


HIS is fill more pernicious in a Hedge 
than cither the Pollard or Stem; for this, 
by its uninterrupted Growrh, gets a greater Head 
than the reſt, and ſo is more capable by its veno- 
mous Drip, to damage all others that are conti- 
guous and inferiour to it. But here the ill Pro- 
perty of the Aſh docs not end, for its Leaves are 
| | N ol 
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of ſuch a diſagrecable Nature (I can't ſay how yn, 


wholcſome) that I have known a conſiderable 
Quantity of Stout-bear ſpoiled, by brewing with 
Pond-water wherein its Leaves fell; and notwith. 
ſtanding the Beer had above a Year's age, yet nei. 
ther that, nor the ſtrength of the Hop, were able 
to take off the Leat's nauſeous Taſte. 

When this Tree by miſtake has been ſuffered in 
a Hedge, or otherwiſe, to grow ſo near the plougb- 
ed Ground, as to prejudice the Land and the 
Grain that grows thereon, by its Roats ; then the 
beſt Remedy next to its total Extirpation, is to 
dig a narrow Ditch, and with a Mattock to cut 
oft all its Roots to the outſide of the ploughed 
Ground tor about a Foot or two deep, which is 
full enough; becauſe at a greater Depth, they 
can't hurt the ſuperficial Part of the Earth; then 
fill in the ſame with the Mould that came out: 
Thus you may keep any Aſh from hurting the 
Land, eſpecially if there is a Balk of Graſs be- 
tween the ploughed Land and the Body of the 
Tree, as there is in moſt of our Hertfordſhire In- 
cloſures. 

And notwithſtanding this Tree is known to 
ſpread beyond all others, yet ſome of its Roots 
have been found to run fifteen Foot deep into the 
Ground, and will, like moſt others, grow faſter 
in the beſt Earth, which it will infallibly peel, 
though it will grow in moſt Situations, from the 
Tops of Hills, to the Flats of Vales; and where 
a knotty, ſound Tree happens (as they often do) 
to be well grain'd, they are of conſiderable worth 


to the Cabinet- maker. 


The Seed that is in the Keys are flat, ſome- 
what like that of a Cucumber, and is carried by 
the Winds, the diſtance of ſome Poles from their 
Trees; but this is not all their Conveyance, for 
theſe Seeds being much loved by the great ? _ 
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ſmall Birds, are by them carried to diſtant Places, 
where they peck out ſome and ſcatter the reſt, 
and in this manner FREY. have been known to ſeed 
a piece of Ground at Dagnal, near half a Mile of 
the Wood where the Trees grow: Some again 
have enjoyed Plantations from the Seeds that were 
blown by Winds; others have had the Benefit of 
ſome thouſands of Pounds from their Produce, 
and all of their own planting. | 

The Rinds and Tops of the young Aſhes, even 
when the Trees are a Foot diameter in Body, are 
ſo coveted by the red and fallow Deer, that large 
high Rails are frequently put up in Parks, For- 
reſts and Chaces, as Guards againſt theſe arch E- 
nemies; Sheep alſo will debark the young Trees, 
and Shoots in Hedges more eagerly when they 
are fatting on Turneps, as being a cool, refreſhing 
Food, ' contrary to the hot, bitter Turnep. The 
Mice too, tho” a ſmall Creature, are great De- 
ſtroyers of the young Aſh at all times, but more 
in Snows, for then'the Woodmen have obſerved 


W 2 | _ 


that they have peeled an Aſh, from the thickneſs 
of a Thumb to a Forkeſtale, a Foot above the ; 
Ground. 8 | pe 36. uh a 5 7 * 
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CH AP. XL 
The Nature, and Improvement of the WALNXUT. 


HIS Tree, for the many Uſes its Wood and 14 
1. Fruit affords, deſerves the preference to ä 1 
ſome others for 1 Plantation; and now more than 
ordinary, becauſe of the great Numbers that are 
. | p | frequently 
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frequently fell'd for the Lucre of the Money, that 
their valuable Bodies raiſe to Succeſſors of bet- 
ter Husbands than themſelves; their price being 
from one, to twoor three Shillings the ſolid Foot, 
cording to the fineneſs of its hearted Grain, in 
runk and Root at forty or fixty Years old, 
when theſe Trees are generally at theit full Per- 
ſection, and ſometimes one of them is ſold to the 
Cabinet-maker tor thirty, forty, or fifty Pounds; 
and as the Root is often a valuable Part of this 
Tree, it ſhould not be ſawed or cut down at Bot- 
tom, but ſtock'd and grub'd entirely up. Nor is 
the pp Part without its great Uſes in Stocks of 
Guns, Chairs, Wainſcot and other Works, that 
the ſeveral Artificers make exquiſitely fine, when 
done over with its qwn Oil very hot, made by ex- 
reſſion of the Kernels, that are ſaid to yield three 
Quarts from a Buſhel of its Nuts; theſe may alſo 
be preſerved for eating, in covered Pots put into 
the Ground, 1 that the Wets can't annoy them, 
and then they'll keep nine or ten Months, and eat 
near as well as at firſt; or if they happen to be 
dry, it's only putting them in warm Water a lit- 
tle while, and the Kernel will ſwell, and be al- 
moſt as good as ever. 
Their Sorts are two, the Engliſh and the French, 
the latter is a large, thick-ſhell'd one, and is 
for pickling and preſerving; the former a ſmaller 
ſort, but much ſweeter kernell'd, and may be 
planted in graſs Grounds at forty or ſixty Foot 
diſtance, by taking off the Turf and laying it by 
it ſelf, then take the next Mould a Spit bers 
put that by it ſelf; then put the Turf the Graſs 
downwards, and the Mould that came out on that; 
in which put four or five Walnuts fo far withis 


the Earth as it may juſt cover them, if the Dia- 


meter of the Hole is three or four Foot: Theſe 
Holes thus made and planted, muſt be 
. | " TENC 
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fenced by outſide, general Railing the Field in, or 
articularly round cach Hole, ſo that there may 
bh tree acceſs of weeding them; afterwards the 
Maſter-plant may be left as a Standard- Tree, that 
in time will make both pleaſant and profitable 
Walks; and thus this 'Tree will by tar out-grow 
all tranſplanted ones, as I have to my coſt experi- 
enced; tor it is now near twelve Years fince, that L 
was tempted to SR a Parcel of about twen- 
. ty Years old of a Nurſeryeman, ſome of which 
to the beſt of my belief as big then as now in their 
Bodies, notwithſtanding I planted them in a rich 
Loam, and three Years ago cut their Heads off, 
leaving at the ſame time a fe. Shoots on, to draw 
up the Sap; ſince which they have ſhot very 
ſtrong, and now are like to make fine Trees: But 
if the Nut had been thirty two Vears ago put in- 
to the Spot of Ground Where they now grow, I 
doubt not but they would have been a Foot or 
more in Diameter of their Bodies, which are not 
above ſix Inches in the biggeſt of them. 

Or if they are to grow in ploughed Grounds, 
then it muſt be well manured and ploughed fine, 
before the Nuts are ſet in at Nature's beſt time, 
which is as ſoon as e full ripe 3 or if kept 
till Spring, they muſt be preſerved in Sand all t 
Winter, and by ſome they are ſteep'd a while in 
Milk, juſt before they are planted in February, and 
then they will agree and thrive beſt in marly 
Grounds in the Vale; and alſo will grow in Chalks, 
Gravels and Loams, and in moſt Situations, And 
as I am now writing of -planting Walnuts tn 
ploughed Grounds, it is neceſſary to mention the 

t Inconvenience that-atrends the ploughing of 
the Ground between them, which by conſequenco 
muſt happen, although the Trees be at eighty Foot 
diſtance, and that from the often paſlings, and ncar 


= 
approaches gf the Plough, Horſes and -Harrows : 
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And here I will appeal from the Theory Wri. 


ter, to the Man of better judgment, whether the thus 
Roots of ſuch a Tree, that is to run even with, that 
or juſt under the Surface, can make its horizontal 80 
Roots, and not be impeded by the often repaſſing thel 
of the Plough, that ſhould penetrate the Earth to 11 
with its Coulter and Sharr, a Foot deep at leaſt ous 
in ſome ſort of its Operations? If it ſhould be ob- its 

Jetted, that at that diſtance they need not come ſo Ad 
near as to hurt them; I anſwer, That ſuch a Plan- mal 
tation is liable to be hurt by ſo many Accidents in « 
that may happen from the Horſes, Ploughs, Carts, ak 
End-turnings, and careleſs Drivers, as is enough but 
in my opinion to diſcourage any ſuch Undertak- ſpe 
ings: I muſt own J have ſeen ſome ſuch Practice in CO! 
the old Kentiſh Orchards, but it muſt needs be, Ac 


where Trees have been planted too deep at firſt 
for want of better Skill, which is the reverſe of 
the preſent Management; and therefore I adviſe 
all ſuch Ground in the Interſpaces, to be ſown 
with Clover and fine Meadow Hay-ſeed, Sc. as is 
directed hereafter in the Subject of that Graſs, in 
order for making ſuch arable Land a good Sward. 
So alfo for that wrong Notion of planting theſe 
Trees in Hedges, contrary to the Roſes of good 
Husbandry, as is well known to thoſe Occupiers 
of Farms, whoſe Intereſts are concerned in the re- 
turns of their Wood and fate Fencing, that the 
thick, tall Growth of the Hedge is the ſole Occa- 
ſion of: Now both theſe great Benefits I will prove 
are in part deſtroy d by ſuch Trees; for firſt, the 
Drip of all Heads of Trees are more or leſs per- 
nicious to the under- hoots, as they are narrower 
or broader, and of a good or bad ſort; this is of- 
ten viſible in the thicker Woods, where'the"low- 
er Arm (as J have ſaid before) and Branches are 
rotted by the Shade and Fall of Water from the 
upper Boughs, ſo that only the tap Part of; the 
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Tree thrives, that enjoys a free Air and Sun; and 
thus it is in proportion with all Hedge-wood, 
that is under a Tree's ſhady, dripping Cover, 

Secondly. The Roots of all ſuch Trees, by 
their bigneſs and extent, have a ſuperior Power 
to imbibe and attract the Fertility of the contigu- 
ous Earth, whereby the Underwood is hindred in 
its Growth; and here it is that Cattle take the 
Advantage of ſuch weak, crippled Boughs, to 
make a Breach into neighbouring Grounds, where 
in one Night's time five or fix Cows or Horſes, or 
a Flock ot Sheep may do twenty Pounds damage; 
but this is not all, for Boys and others generally 
ſpoil a Hedge to come at the Fruit, as being en- 
couraged thereto by this remote Planting and tree 
Acceſs. 

And for theſe Reaſons it is, that many are ſo far 
from raiſing Trees (the Fruit ſort eſpecially) in 


Hedges, that they have deſtroyed great Numbers 


that have been found planted by their Predeceſ- 
ſors, For I have known a Hedge where Sal- 
low, and white Thorn have grown without the 
interruption of Trees, that torty Poles at nine 


Years end have returned four Hundred Faggots, 


worth twelve Shillings a Hundred. | 

Indeed where a Perſon is reſolved to mulrip! 
Wood in Hedges, and prefer his Fancy to his In- 
tereſt, then I muſt confeſs that. an Elm from its 


' narrow Head that it may be kept to, either by the 


cut of the Bill orcloſe Planting, or from its ſmall 
Leaf, will do leſs prejudice than many others: And 
likewiſe the black Cherry-tree, by the Farmers in 


this Country, is deemed to do the leaſt harm in a 


1 of any Fruit Tree; becauſe the Drip of 
this Gummy Tree is not ſo inſanous and venomous 

to its Underwood, as is the Aſh, Walnut, Sc. 
Is: is therefore that I have been induced to plant 
ſeveral Rows of Trees on graſs Baulks, or hedge 
3 e . ren 
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Greens of e Fields, within about fix Foot 
of che Hedge; and that becauſe their Roots may 
the better enjoy the Virgin Mould under the Turf, 
and the Benefits of the Highway or Ditch, that 
in time they may penetrate into, without any con- 
fiderable hurt to the Hedge from their Roots or 
Heads; here alſo they are more ſate from the Ra- 
pine of Thieves; the Fruit more commodiouſl 
gathered; the Windfalls better ſecured, and th 
Cattle more conveniently lie and ſhade themſelves 
under their Boughs, to the great Enriching of ſuch 
T rees by their Stale and Dung. | 


CHAP. XII. 


The Nature and Improvement of the BlackCs x 
8 LEA R Y, £9 Co : 


9 E VER AL good Properties of this Tree ha- 
ving ſlipp'd the Knowledge and Notice of 
Authors both Ancient and Modern, I ſhall be the 
more ſingular in the Illuſtration thereof; and be- 
cauſe this County of Hertford does certainly more 
abound in Plantations of the common Black Cher- 
ry Tree, than any other in England, and particu- 
larly the weſtern Part where I now live, is as fa- 
mous for the Black, as Kent is for the Red or Fle- 
miſh Cherry; and this I can't do, I think in a bety 
ter manner, than to inſert the Copy of a Caſe J 
drew up above a Ycar ſince. on that Account, vis. 


REASONS 
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REASONS humbly offered in behalf of the 


Connties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent, Gc. for 
encouraging the Growth of the Black and 


other Cherry-Trees. 


THAT by the late Act of Parliament for 
Yrohibiting the Conſumption of the black 
and other Cherrys; the ſaid Counties arc miſerably 
diſtreſs d; For that the Black Cherry in particu- 


lar, having many ſingular Advantages belonging 


to it, is, by the diſuſe of it in Compound Liquors, 
rendered of little or no Service. wy 

Whereas this Fruit is in it ſelf of that healhful 
and cordial Nature, that it is a Corrector of ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Liquors, particularly in Moloſſes and 
Malt Brandies; alſo in Beer their Excellency is 
found, as well as in the wholeſome Wines, Syrups, 
and diſtilled Waters that are made of them,whoſe 
medicinal Qualitics are beſt known to the Phyſici- 
an, Apothecary, Ec. | 

The Black, wild Cherry, for many Years 
have been a ſort of Harveſt, both to the Owner 
and the r; to the firſt, in that it is a Fruit 
that moſt opportunely precedes the Corn Har- 
veſt, and thereby is of fuck Conſequence to the 
Farmer's Intereſt, that it often returns Money e- 
nough to defray the Charge of Inning his general 
Harveſt: The latter arc employed in gatherin 
them as they ſucceſſively ripen, and ſo become 
Subſiſtence for ſome time to their poor Families. 

The Higgler alſo that buys them, ſhares in their 
Advantage by turning the Penny at the London 
Market, where they are generally twice retailed, 
and, where the Diſtiller uſed tofurniſh himſelf for 
making. a Spirit from this Fruit, and correcting 
his Brandics by their ſalubrious Infuſions. ' 
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IT be Black Cherry Tree in particular is alſo en- 
dowed with ſeveral beneficial Qualities; for it is a 
Wood that is next ſerviceable to the Oak, for 
the inſide Buildings of Houſes, Barns, c. And 
becauſe ot its long Duration, and Strength, is of 
Service to the Commonwealth in CNT and for 
its fine red colour, which is encreas'd by. letting 
it lic two or three Years on the Ground after it 
is cut down; and then it ſo neatly counterfeits 
Mohogony-wood, as hardly to be Mifcerned in the 
difference, both in its Grain and Colour, by the 
help of a certain Liquor that the Joyner ftains it 
with. | 

Again this Tree of all others is the moſt com- 
mon and the eaſieſt introduced into our Woods and 
Plantations; here the Rooks, Jays, and other 
Fowl bring and cat the Cherry they collect at ſome 
diſtance ; the Stone whereof falling to the Ground 
in a moiſt, ſhady Place, comes up ſpontaneouſly 
and better chan if planted, and often thereby ob- 
tains a luxuriant Tap-root; from hence as from a 
Nurſery, we are ſupplicd with healthful, thriving 
Trees, which we plant upon our Commons, and in 
our Fields, .in regular Rows, and there improve 
them by gratting and budding with variety of the 
beſt ſorts, which of late ſeveral have been found 
to bear conſtantly on theſe Standards; as the May- 
duke, white-hart, Black-Orleance and the Morel- 
la; and this laſt which is the lateſt of Cherries, 
has a peculiar Quality belonging to it; it is this 
that makes the moſt pleaſant Cherry Brandy of all 
others by its infuſion, even to come up very near 
to the Liquor called Turkiſh Viſney, that uſed to be 
ſold at London for twenty Shillings per Gallon; be- 
ſides the Black Cherry Tree on a proper Soil, 
and when right planted, is of ſo quick a Growth, 
that we reckon it is at beſt in about forty Years, 


from the time of tranfplanting. 
e a And 
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But in the Year 1730, there happened many 
miſerable Inſtances of diſcouragement, that this 


fine, uſeful Fruit met with; one being by a Te- 


nant between Chipperfield, and Rickmanſworth in 
this County, who paid in part of his Rent 
twenty five Pounds per Annum for his Cherry 
Plantation; and after having gathered ſuch a Quan- 
tity as to loſe five Pounds by them, called ſeveral 
of his Neighbours to view the remaining part left 
on the Trees; and, as I am told, they comput- 
ed them to be about two thouſand Dozen which 
he left to ſpoil, as not defraying the Charge of ga- 
thering: And near Watford there are ſome that 
have paid above thirty Pounds a Year to Cherry 
Gatherers, (as I am credibly inform'd) and my ve- 
ry next Neighbour has received ten Pounds in 
one Scaſon clear of all Charges, for Black wild 
Cherries, though 'his'Farm is worth but fitty 
Pounds a Year; and J can fay, that I have ſold 
the Fruit only of one Tree for a Guinea, and the 
Buyer gathered the Cherries, _ os 

And not a little has been the Cry of the Poor, 
as well as the Complaints of the Farmers; and I 
doubt not but thoſe Landlords who are concerned 
in Cherry Grounds will be more ſenſible of this, 
when their Rents fink, which is now more likely 
than ever. 2 


Theſe Trees we tranſplant out of the Woods 


at ſeven or eight Foot high, and about two or three 
Inches diameter, in Odober or February, without- 
their Heads, which forwards their making new 
Roots; ſo that the ſecond Year following (and 
ſometimes the firſt ) about a Fortnight after MA. 
ſummer, we bud on their new Shoots, what ſort is 
liked beſt; by taking the largeſt Buds about an 
Inch in Length off the ſtrongeſt upright Shoots, 
and witha yery quick Slight before the Sapis dry 

put them into a little Incifion of that Size firit 


. | made 
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made in the Bark, like a reverſed I, on which 
nicety depends very much the good or bad Growth 
of the Atter-head; this we bind about with Yarn 
very exact, that all Parts of the Bud and Bark a- 
bout it, may touch and receive a Communication 
of the Tree's Sap; then at a Month's end, we take 
the thing very gently off; and about Chriftmaſs al- 
ter that, cut the new budded Shoot off, four or fix 
Inches higher than the Bud, on the contrary Side, 
with a Slope that the Water may not deſeend on 
the Bud, which likewiſe muſt afterwards be kept 
free from all natural Shoots that will be ſure to 
wake their Attem 5 | 
There are many ſorts of Cherries, as the Ker- 
Toons, Orleans, Morella, Great-purple, Little- 
may, Crown, Cadilliac, Pomegranate, Carnation, 
Egriot, Merry, Cluſter, Spanith, Amber, Non- 
ſuch, Naples, Biggarreaux, Kings, Prince-royal, 
Arch-duke, Common-duke, May-duke, Biquar 
and Dwarf: The four ſorts of Harts, Lukewar 
and Gaſcoin, beſides the Kentiſh or Flemiſh Cher- 
ry: Ot all which Number, I only make uſe of the 
Kerroon, Orleans, Carnation, Kentiſh, the Harts, 
and the May-duke, and of them I think the Ker- 
roon excells; this is a large, ſhining Black, with 
a leſſer Stone and more Fleſh than the Harts, will 


2z . . thrive in any ſort of our Toamy Grounds in the 
+ *Chiltern, and will beſt bear a long 5 0 but 


like the Beech, refuſes moſt Parts of the Vale, and 
ſo does all others that I know of, except the May- 
duke; that lovely, great, red Cherry, that comes 
early and bears conſtantly. Theſe hudded Cher- 
ries are now vaſtly improved, not only in young, 
but alſo in old Trees, whoſe Heads are cut. off a- 
bout Chriſtmas, leaving a few Shoots or Boughs 
on, todraw up or employ the Sap (otherwiſe 
they often die) which the very next Summer will 
throw out new Shoots, that may the Summer 

ET - _ _  $olowing 
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r be budded to quick Profit, as I have 
done by ſeveral of my own that are now fine Trees. 
Of theſe improved ſorts, both young and old, I 
think I have between two and three Hundred 
owing in ry Fields, that annually require to 
ave their Moſs rabbed off, and their Hoop- out- 
ward Bark juſt ſlit down with the Point of a Knife 
in April, fo that the inner one be not wounded, 
leſt the Gum iſſue out, and the Tree die or pine: 
This is of ſuch quence, that a Tree will 
eee g Bulk more in two or three Years when ſo 
erved, than in fifteen if let alone: But no hot 
Dungs muſt ever be uſed to the Roots of this Tree, 
for it is entirely contrary to the Nature of the 
Cherry, that always affects cold Soils more than 
warm ones. N 
Theſe, as well as ſome other Trees, ſome- 
times ſuffer by the Honey-dews in the latter Part 
of the Spring, and in Summer, by their falling on 
the Leaves, and there, by its corroſive Nature, 
furl them up, and breed the green and other 
Flies, that afterwards greatly hurt the Fruits of 
the Earth, and the Cherry in particular, and are 
called by the Country-folks Ladlemen, becauſe 
they hollow the Cherry by their bite, and cauſe it 
to fall; theſe and Caterpillars will ſometimes ſo 
feed on the very Leaves, that they will be almoſt 
caten up. The beſt Cure for this is burning Straw 
under . Tree, or throwing or ſquirting a Quan- 
tity of Water on it. There is alſo another Blight 
occaſioned by the eaſterly and other Winds in the 
Spring; theſe will ſometimes, by their frigid Po- 
rency, oblige the Leaves to turn yellow and fall 
off, ſo that the Tree will be almoſt naked as at the 
approach of Winter; whereby the Bloſſom or 
Fruit often falls from the Tree, or grows ſmall 
and infipid. Another. Blight there is by the Va- 
pour, Fogg, or Mitts that ariſe from low Grounds, 
| Q 2 that 
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that in the Spring are often fatal to the young 
Fruits; it was theſe that ſpoiled my Cherries this 
laſt Scaſon, 17 32. that grew in my bottom Grounds, 
which lying more from the Sun's Influence than 
the Hills, che Froſts and theſe by their long con- 
tinuance in this Situation, prov'd deſtructive to 


the Fruit, tho' ſo late as in the Month of May. 
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CH AP. XIII. 


The Nature, and Improvement of the Hoa N BEAN. 


HIS is in great Reputation for both Copſe- 
hedge and Wood, and is planted in many 
Parts, but more abundantly about Whethamftead in 
this County, for its ſeveral good Properties, viz. 


It is a Wood that will grow on poor, hilly, 


gravelly and barren Grounds, and much more in 
a good Soil; but wherever it grows, in runs into 
fine, high, ſtrait Poles at a moderate Pace, and 
they very cloſe together, and is not of that per- 
nicious Nature to kill his Under-Neighbour by 
dripping on its Head; as Sallow, Aſh, Hazel and 
Mapel will, which makes this ſo advantagious 
both in Copſes and Hedges; for that a great Num- 
ber of Stems will grow and flouriſh in a ſmall 
Quantity of Ground, and in Wood and Hedge 
will be fit to cut down in nine, twelve, or fifteen 
Vears to good Profit. 1 
Beſides, in a Hedge in particular, this Wood 
is, by a ſtrait, regular plantation of it, no leſs 
ornamental than uſeful ; for here its uniform, cloſe, 
and tall Growth makes ir preferable about Walks, 


Gardens, 
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Gardens, Parks and Fields, where it will cary its 
Leaves to the very bottom: And here it makes a 
moſt noble Fence againſt the Treſpaſs of Cattle; 
for in its Nature, nothing of Engliſß᷑ Woods ex- 
cells it for hardneſs, but che Box, Yew, c. the 
Plaiſh of it being ſo ſtrong, that it will lie acroſs 
ina Hedge like a Rail, and not yield to the Ef- 
forts of Horſe nor Cow, as ſeveral of the afore- 
mentioned ſorts will, which renders its Poles of 
great Uſe in Mills, ſmall Rafters, Heads of Bee- 
tles and Flails, c. and ſo far exceeds moſt o- 
ther Fire-woods, that when it is burnt enough, 
the Coals will hold a bright Fire like Charcoal tor 
a long time. 

I found a few Stems in a Copſe-wood that I 
bought fifteen Years ago, but they arc not ſo plen- 
tiful here, neither in Stems nor Trees, as in ſome 
other Parts: However, our Neighbourhood now 
have begun planting the Sets in their Hedges at 
the time of their — and are moſt expediti- 
ouſly raiſed by thoſe of an Inch diameter; theſe 
may be alſo raiſed from their Seeds ſown in Ocfo- 
ber or November (chat are ripe at that time) in 
og Groun 
Tilth, or in Furrows made in ſtrait Lines by the 
Plough at any diſtance; or by putting their Sets 
in a Bank made by throwing up Mould out of a 
Ditch, in a ſingle or double Row almoſt cloſe to- 
gether (for Hedges are ſeldom too thick as I can 
find) which will bean excellent Fence in Grounds 
of Corn, Graſs or Wood; and by thus planting 
the Sets, four Years will be got in advance, for 
the Seed will nor appear till the ſecond Spring 
after ſowing. - Theſe Sets may be found at the 
bottom of Stems, both in Woods and Hed- 
ges, and planted in Ofober ; if in Woods, their 
Side-ſhoots muſt be only pruned off, but nor 
their top but in Hedges they ſhould be cut at ſet- 
: Noo £ W: 7 . Nn 1 3 ting 


well manured and in a fine 
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ting to ſix Inches in Length, for then they will 
7 — thick; or to be more ſure of a ſtrong Fence, 

hite-thorn may be made every ſecond Plant, as 
beſt enduring the drip and cloſe planting of the 
Hornbean, and will by its more ſhort Head, with 
the help of an adjoyning Ditch, ſo ſhade and moiſ- 
ten its Roots, as to contribute not alittle to its 
ſpeedy Growth. 

The Seed in its Shape, Bulk, and Colour, is 
much like that of St. Foyy, and will hang in a 
Hedge in a mild Winter till Chriftmas. here 
are ſome of theſe Trees of a large Diameter in Lu- 

ton Park, and in ſome other Places preſcrved as 
Pollards, but are of flow Growth. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
7 be Nature and Improvement of the Lime Tree. 


T' HE Lime, or Lindon Tree grows very uni- 
form in Rows to a great Bigneſs, where their 
Soil is a good Loam, or a Loam with a Clay Bot- 
tom, provided it is not in a wettiſh Place, for then 
it's apt to rot its Roots; or if it is a loamy Gra- 
vel, they will thrive very faſt, but not in a ſharp, 
hungry Sort, for that will ſtarve their Roots; nor 
in the dry, hot Sands; becauſe in the firſt Sort, 
where there is a ſtrong, ſound Bottom, they will 
hold their Leaves till Mabaelmas, but in the two 
laſt, they'll complain and be yellow a Month or 
two before that time. The Male and Female have 
dilterent Productions; the Male has a ſmall Leaf, 


and a faſt, knotty Wood; the Female grows ſoon 


er, its Leaves larger, and brings forth fine per- 
ſuming Bloſſoms in the Spring with reddiſh _— 
that 


Tr 
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that give a ſtrong Invitation for its planting be- 
tore Doors in [Towns and Country, not only for 
Pleafure, but Health alſo, as being a very good 
Cephalick, and Aſſiſtant to the Nerves, to thoſe 
that can enjoy enough of its delicious Scents, 

It may be PR by its Seeds, ſown di- 
realy from the Tree, the latter End of October, 
or preſerved in Sand and fown in February; or it 
may be encreafed by Layers, buried in the Earth 
with their young Shoots in October or February, 
as the Elm is; or tranſplanted in ſmall Sets taken 
from the Roots of old Trees; or it they are lar- 
ger, and of a Foot diameter more or leſs, they will 
grow, provided the Heads are n 
to the Roots; and this Caution affects all Trees 
whatſoever; for if the Head is left on when re- 

lanted, as was on it at taking up, it muſt not 
be expected that the ſame Roots will carry the 
ſame Head without languifhing, if not dying en- 
tirely; becauſe, in this new Situation, the 3 
have hard Work to ſtrike in and naturalize them- 
ſelves; and therefore they ought to have the help 
of a light Mould, the better to run into, a little 
or no Head, that the Roots may ſhoot the ſtrong- 


er, and tranſplanted preſently, that the Air dry 


not any of their Roots. 1 
The Lime will not make Roger Hedges for 
Fields, yet for Walks and Gardens itavill an- 
ſwer very well in a cloſe and beautitul Growth, 
but beſt of all in fine Avenues, at twenty or for- 
ty Foot diſtance; and then they will not only 
make pleaſant Walks, but alſo prove a noble Shade 
and Shelter from Blights and Severitics of Wea- 
ther, if planted on the Eaſt or North-Side of a 
Houfe or Garden, as thoſe are in Afbridge Parks, 
where a long Row of tall Limes at ten Foot. dif- 
tance: now grow, that meaſure three Foot dia- 
meter at bottom, and were there farſt ſet in the 


Year 
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Year 1660, on a loamy, high Ground, under 
which, about a Foot or cighteen Inches deep, is 
a red Clay. | 7 8 
This Wood is of a ſoft Nature, and therefore 
uſed by the Keel-maker, Carver and ſome others. 
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7 he Nature and Improvement of the Horſe Enxsxur. 


WAS acquainted with one that had formerly 
been a Gardener under Mr. London and Mr, 
Wiſe, and liv'd a Mile from me, who about twen- 
ty Years ago put ſome of the Nuts'of this Tree 
into Drills, or Holes, in a rich Garden Mould 
five Inches deep, a Foot aſunder, and in Rows a 
Foot apart; theſe, after two Years were tranſ- 

lanted into a Nurſery, in Lines two Foot diſ- 
8 and about four f oot from one another, firſt 
cutting off their downright Tap-Roots; here they 
remained till they were ſeven or eight Foot high, 
and then tranſplanted where they now are; ſome 
of them grow in a circular Manner at twelve Foot 
diftance, and encloſe a Piece of Ground where 
Carpenters work; the reſt were planted cloſe to 
Park Pales at ten Foot aſunder, to ſerve in time 
inſtead of Poſts to ſupport and faſten them to, for 
this Wood like Aſh will ſuffer Mortaiſes in their 
Bodies without complaining, as all the Cherry 
and other gummy Sorts will; and altho' it is 


but twelve Years ſince their being fix'd for good, 


they ſome of them are now above eight Inches 

diameter. mite; 
'The Top or leading Shoot ſhould neyer be cut 
off in Standards, only ſome of the „ Jon 
TY eforo 
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before they leaf, may be pruned away to keep 
their Heads thin, and ſo prevent the Wind's Da- 
mage, that is often fatal to ſome of the Arms of 
this ſpalt, brittle Wood, that I have ſeen broke 
off, when almoſt all others have eſcaped, But 
where Hedges of this are planted for Ornament, 
at four Foot diſtance cach Set, ſeveral of their up- 
per Buds muſt be annually cut off with the Knife, 
5 not the Sheers, to make them grow thick and 

rong. | 
This Tree is of ſo quick a Growth, that it has 
been obſerved to Shoot an Inch in Length in twen- 
ty four Hours in all its Branches, which was prov- 
ed by the aforeſaid Gardener, by tying a Stick 
even with the Twigg; but this faſt running is 
partly over after April and May. They will alſo 
row to a large Bigneſs, as may be ſcen by thoſe 
in Cajbiobury Park. They will proſper in our cold 
Country on dry Banks, and on Mould that have 
clay = gravelly Bottoms, but beſt in the richeſt 
Eart = 


Eye at the Spring, when its clammy, turpentine 
Bud breaks forth into curious, divided hanging 
Leaves, and bear Cluſters of beautiful Flowers 
that perfume the ambient Air, and after that, a 
pleaſant Sight by rheir great Brown Nuts; but for 


its ſoft Wood I can't account for, otherwiſe than 


that it may ſerve for ſome Uſes unknown to me, 
beſides the Fire. fo 

I ſhall conclude this Subject with an Expreſſi- 
on from a S that I knew, who brought theſe 
Nuts in his Pocket at. firſt from Vindſor, that now 
arc fine Trees; ſays he in French, Je ſuis ſurpris, 
guand je penſt que je porte touts ces Arbres d 1a fois 
Aans na Poche, 


to think, that I carried at oncy all theſe fine Trees 


in my Pocket. 
a my XR 


In Hedge or Standards, it is excellent to the 


That is, It moves my Wonder 
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7 he Nature and Improvement of the Sweet Cuzsnur, 
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y or other Loams, in any cold, 
bleak Place, where it will ſtand firm by its ſtrong 
Tap Roots, and therefore may be made a Shelter 

againſt the North or Eaſt Winds, or planted in 
Avenues; and to have it thus anſwer, its Nuts 
ſhould be ſown or planted at the ſame time, and 
in the ſame manner as thg Acorn is. if 
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If in Copſes, then the Ground muſt be well 


manured and ploughed into a fine Tilth, and that 


into Furrows, at tix Foot diſtance, wherein may 
be put four or five Cheſnuts very near together; 
then at five Foot aſunder as many other ſort, and 
ſo forward, and at ſuch Diſtances may be putin 
Sollar-ſets, Aſhen-keys, and Hazel-nuts in O#o- 
ber or February, firſt harrowed croſs-ways before 
the Sets arc put in; by this Method they may be 
drawn and thinned when at ſufficient Heights, 
leaving only the Maſter-ſhoot, and will grow, it 
kept hoe'd, very faſt, and be fit for telling in twelve 


Years time, if the Ground is in good Hearr; for 


it is this that governs the After-ſucceſs of this 


Tree, and the Cheſnut-poles, as well as good 


Planting and Cleaning ; there may be allo left, 
what Standards and at what diſtance 1s thought fir; 


always carefully keeping the e err. pruned 
cloſe to their Bodies, that their Heads may not 


ſhade nor drip on the Underwood too much; this 
way is far beyond that artificial one, of keeping 


the Nuts in Sand, and planting them in Spring, 


becauſe it is freed from the riſque of Spiring be- 


fore the Nut is put into the Ground, and alſo 


from unnatural Tranſplantations; the Fruit is 


preſerved in dry Earthen Pots, kept very cloſe 
in a dry, cold Place. 573 


7 he Nature aud Improvement of the M av Le. 


T HIS is a Wood frequently found in Copſes 
and Hedges, grows in moſt Soils, but beſt 
in dry L 


oams, Graycls or Chalks, and is for its 
R 2 lightneſs, 
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lightneſs, whiteneſs, and diaper'd Knots, excel- 
lent for many Uſes, well known to ſeveral: Ar- 
tificers. 

In a Hedge it 18 accounted a brittle, ſpalt Wood, 
and apt to fly before the Ax or Bill, ſo that there 
is no ſach thing as making it in Froſty Weather ; 
but has this good Property belonging to ir, that 
it will grow with the leaſt Rind that is left to its 
Plaiſh or Hambend, of any other. 

This Wood being of a light, ſoft Nature, is 
not ſo profitable to burn as Gets are. 'They are 
ſometimes made Pollards, but make a flow Return 
that way; in Standards they ſeem to do better, 
becauſe they are not ſubjeQ to thoſe Evils that the 
Pollard is; for this being a ſoft Wood, is apt to 
let in the Wets after their Toppings, whereby 
their Bodics often become rotten and hollow : But 
they anſwer the beſt of all in Hedges, becauſe 
they will here throw up great Numbers of en- 
creaſing Shoots, and where they like, will keep 
pace with the Sollar and Aſh. 

This Wood is of more value, than ordinary 
Woods are, for their diaper'd Knots and curled 
Grain, that have given it the Name of the Pea- 
cock's Tail; its white Colour and light Body al- 
ſo renders 1t a very commodious ſort for Stocks of 
Guns, Knife-handles, Inlaying, Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, Oc. but with us, its chief Uſe is, in mak- 
ing Trenchers, Diſhes, Spoons and ſeveral other 
curious Turner's Ware; and therefore it is, that 
the bigneſs of its Body makes it more valuable, 
which is much. hindered and kept back from the 
time it is made a Pollard; nor ſhould it be trim- 
med up of its Sides, for it is by theſe Side-ſhoots 
that irs fine Knots are encreaſed, which made it 
in former Days in other Countries be more valu- 
able than any other Wood for Tables, Sc. which 
tempted the Ambition of great Men, to be more 
. | * than 
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than 991-7 ee in the purchaſe of thoſe 
Goods, and Conveniences that were made of it. 
It is a Tree that does not much damage by its 
natural Head, becauſe it is ſeldom very e no 
more than its Body; two Foot being a good 
Breadth for this Country Growth, but in ſome 
Parts of the Vale they grow faſter and bigger than 
in our Chiltern; however, at beſt it is but a ſlow 
Grower in all the three Shapes, of Standard, Pol- 
lard, and Stem; for which Reaſon, I think to 
ſtock up ſeveral of the latter in my Spring Wood 
to make Room for a more profitable ſort: An N 
as to its beautiful white, and ſcarlet Keys, I think [ 
they are more agreeable in Trees, or Hedges of | 
Walks, or Gardens, where that Pleaſure is more 
valuable, than in Fields that are better furniſhed 
by thoſe ſorts, which are far more profitable for 
Fehclig and Fuel. 'l 
Where it has room, it exhauſteth the Ground 0 
voy much, which makes it but a bad Neighbour | 


to ſome others; it is propagated like the Aſh by 
its Keys and Sets, and at the ſame time. | 
""'Y XX (ad EAR  OELGE fy AXDL 1 
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The Nature and Improvement of the HAZET. ( 
HE Hazel is a general Wood, both in Cop- 4 
1 ſes and Hedges, and will grow in moſt Soils R 
and Situations, bat beſt in rich, loamy and dry 1 


Grounds. It is certain they have their good and 
bad Properties as ſome others have; for Hoops, 
Rods, 'and Poles ariſe from the Hazel as well as 
Fruit; on the cbntrary, this Wood has its Incort- 
% venlencics, 
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veniencies, as growing hollow in a Hedge, and 
often lets Cattle through into other Grounds; it 
is not a very ſpecdy Grower, and often invites the 
Filcher todamage its Hedge, by getting the Nuts: 
It is alſo obſerved, that in five Plaiſhes, hardly 
one lives; and if the Hedge is not made in nine 
or twelve Vears, the Bodies are apt to die, but it 
muſt never be made under nine. 

This Wood grows leſs into Profit, becauſe it 
has not a very extenſive Root to make it anſwer, 

and therefore agrees beſt in company with the Sal- 


low, which likewiſe takes up bur little Room in 


the Earth; and alſo with the Tap-rooted Sort, 
that runs deep into the Ground. The Gollins, or 
Catkins of the Hazel appear in December; and 
their little red Bloſſoms in January; the former 
1s the Male-plant, and is to the Hazel as the 
Teſticles are to the Animal; the latter is the Fe- 
male-part, and receives the Duſt of the Gollins 
that the Wind blows into them, by which the 
Nut is impregnated. 

They are raiſed by Nuts, ſown when ripe, or 
in the Spring, after being kept the Winter in Sand, 
or by Suckers from the great Roots, as our wa 


is here, when we make a new Hedge or thicken 


old ones. About Beconsfield and Uxbridge there 
arc great Plantations of Hazel, that return conſi- 
derable Sums by their Sale to the Hoop-benders; 
and are alſo of vaſt Service to the Thatcher, b 

its Stretchers, Sprays, and Withs, which muc 

expoſes it to the Rapine of Thieves. This re- 
minds me of a Story of one, who having Occaſi- 
on for ſome Quantity of them, bid: the Workman 
go about the Country and get enough for his Uſe; 
the Man weat, but returning quickly, the Maſter 
ſaid, I hope you have not cut theſe out of my 
Wood, yes, ſays the Man, becauſe I could not 
tell where to get better. I have met car- 
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ly in the Morning, Perſons with large Bundles 
of Pieces about fix Foot long, cut out of Hazcl- 
poles in the Wood, which they clandeſtinely 
£1 ; and for much ſuch a Reaſon, I was broughr 
under a neceſſity ſome Years ago to ſtock up one 
of my Copſe-woods, that grew near a publick 
Highway, half a Mile from my Houſe, and con- 
'yert it into arable Ground. ©" 
The Kernel of the Nut is more pleaſant than 
wholeſome, as is too often experienc'd, eſpeciall 
by the younger ſort; a ſad Inſtance of which h 
like to have been verified, in a Servant Boy of a- 
bout fourteen Vears old, that then waited on the 
Rev. Mr. Colemare, now Rector of our Pari 
who had eaten ſuch a Quantity, that two Phyſi- 
cians were conſulted, who ordered Quick-ſil ver 
to be given him. 1272 
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22 CHAP. XIX. 
The Nature and Improvement of the F 1s Tree. 


F this Sort, there were ſeveral Rows plant- 

ed about thirty Years ago on our Green or 
Common, at twenty Foot aſunder, that now by 
the cloſe Growth'and Cover of their Heads, make 
ſeveral delightful, ſhady, cool Walks in the hot- 
teſt time in Summer; and alſo a pleaſant Sight by 
their ever green Heads all the Winter; theſe have 
got up thirty Foot high, and are eighteen Inches 
diameter of Body: Here they flouriſh on a high, 
loamy Mould a Foot deep, under which is a red 
Clay: Alſo very near me, growsa- fine filver-firr 
before our Miniſter's Houſe, on the ſame Soil that 
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was planted about forty Years ſince, and is now 
one of the higheſt Trees in theſe Parts of two 
Foot diameter. This is a moſt faſt Grower in this 
fort of Ground, and indeed in almoſt every other, 
even in the moſt Northern Parts of Great- Britain, 
if its Roots have room enough, and its Head kept 
trimm'd up as it mounts in height, which will 
greatly forward its Altitude: For it is certain, 
this and all other Trees grow 1 and ſtronger, 
where they are free from the Encroachment of a- 
ny ocher, and e diurnal Diſcharge of 
their crude Sap, by force of the Sun and Air's at- 
traction; and not only this, but the whole vege- 
table Kingdom is highly improved, where its 
Subjects have a frank Opportunity of noQuraal 
Suckjons and Imbibings of the. Acrial, Terrcne 
and Marine Salts, that both the Earth, Dews, and 
Water plentifully afford, where there is room for 
their Communication; and then the Wind will al- 
ſo haye a full power to ſhake their Heads, and 
looſen their Barks and Roots, whereby a natural 
Perſpiration will be the better promoted, which 
is one main Part; of a, Treeis Life, and more of 
its quick Growth; tor by the Winds thus ſtrain- 
ing the Bark, the Peres of that ſpungy Subſtance 
become more dilated and extended; whereby 
Tranſpiration of its crude noxious Juices, re- 
ceives a more free and open Paſſage, and eaſier 
room for their Eyacyation; not only by this out- 
ward Coat, but alſo by its Fruit and Leaves, and 
that according as the. Heat or Cold is more or 
leſs; for by the former, the Sap is prepated to 
perſpire away by rarefying and ithinning its Jui- 
ces ; and it is the latter that cauſes a Condenſati- 
on, and thickens hat requing in the ſmaller. or 
larger Veins and Veſſęls: I 


more and maſt Supplies by its Bark, than * 
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herefore it is a Que» 
ry with me, whether the Trees imbibe and receive 
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ther way; from the aqueous Air for the like Dif- 
charges afterwards. And. it is a conſtant Maxim 
with the Woodward, that the greater and higher 
the Head is, the more the Trees'thrive;' for then 
the many Parts of its Body bark, as well as that df 
its Arms, Boughs, Branches, and numberleſt 
Twigs, are more expos'd to the Potency! of tb 
Wind's Strength, that greatly relaxes aud looſens 
the fibrous and ſtringy Parts of their ſeveral:Barks 
and Roots, that beſt cauſe . OK > Mor 
ſues that Nature has brdained for cheir Health ane 
Nouriſſiment. I am very ſenſible, that in enter. 
raining this Notion ] diſſent from the Opinion df 
ſome Authors, but I cannot 90 from the Query, 
when I oonſider that the Heads of FPrees are the 
moſt fappy Part of them; wich endows their 
Barks and moſt of their {mall Bodies with fuch 
hollow, ſpungy, ſoft Purts, as makes them fit 
Receptadſes for the trial, arid aqueous ſalubri- 
ous Subfiſtence ; and that in the geeureſt Summer 
Droughts, when all their heated and dried Purus 
often dra in, and more greedily reecive ſuch 
Quantities of the nightly, dewy Effuſions, as ſup- 
plies the want of Nain ſor many Months toge- 
ther; and which makes a greater Lodgment on the 
Leaves dad Barks, as they are more or leſs rough 
and ſpungy; for it may be obſerved, that the 
Rain does not run down the Oak and Elm, as it 
does the Beech and Firr: The Reaſon, I preſum 
is, that the Imbibing is ſo great in the dente 
and hollow Bark, as ſtops its Currency, which on 
the ſmoother ones falls with more Velocity; and 
where the Bark is rougher, the Leaves in ſome arc 
finer and narrower, as thoſe'of the Oak and Elm 
are; and though the Meſs is an Exereſcenee, and 
better off a Tree than on, yet while there, it has 
a ſtrong Retention of the and Rains, by 
kb os "TEE FA 
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its velvet ſhaggy Parts, and helps to communicate 
the ſame into the Body, and many Branches and 
Tuigs; and to ſupply tha want thereof, we frote 
and rub the Bark with the Back of a Knife, Hair 
Cloath or other wiſe, till it's dilated, opened and 
looſened, in order the better to take in and imbibe 
he Air and Yates ©; 3 „„ 
The Leaves alſo are -contrated, and in ſome 
Meaſure furl'd up by the Sun's vehement Atrac- 
tion, that by night are expanded for the better re- 
ception of the Dews z but whether it be the Leaves 
or the Bark, that moſt receives the Air, Dews and 
Rains, it is certain they are both concern'd as 
Vehicles, to convey them to the Roots and ma- 
ny Veſſels appertaining to the Tree. And tis as 
true that there is a Moiſture in the freſh, open 
Air, that the ſpungy Parts of all Trees and Plants 
imbibe and take in as part of their paper Nou- 
riſhment; and therefore it is not the Juices alone 
that the Roots draw: from the Earth that ſup» 
ports a Plant, but the Air alſo gives it a propor- 
tionable help, elſe a Tree or Plant kept in a Houſe 
would ſubſiſt there; but the contrary is plain, that 
ſuch Plant or / Tree wauld ſicken and die if con- 
find from the freſn Air; ſo that though the Earth 
nouriſhes at the Root, tis the Air and Dews that 
help in a joynt Aſſiſtance to bting forth and carry 
forward their Growth. This hardy, uſeful and 
quick growing Tree, that ſeldom refuſes any Si- 
tuation or Soil, except the hurlucky Chalks and 
dry Sands, may be propagated by its Seeds that 
are got out of their hard, tough Branches, by 
being ſoaked in warm Water till they open, and 
then ſown in March in the Place where they are al- 
ways to remain: But if they are to be ſown in a 
Nurſery firſt and then tranſplanted, they may be 
ordered as other Seeds axe, by raking them in and 
5 i covering 
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covering them wich ſifted Mould half an Inch 
thick over them, and in three Vears time they may 
be removed at Pleaſure, in July or Auznft Ho. 
ever, at beſt this is but Male- management, and is 
never ſo agreeable to the Firr and Pine, as if they 
grow where this Seed was firſt ſown or ſet; and 
this I have wofulty experiencd in ſome Cherry 
Trees that I tranſplanted from Woods ſome dil. 
tance from me, which will never make good Trees: 
Firſt, Becauſe the Roots and ſmall Fibres were 
many of them broke and bruiſed by the Mattock 
and Spade in taking up: Secondly, By the Air's 
drying the ſeveral Parts before I could get them 
replanted; and thirdly, by the Rot and Canker 
that generally overtakes ſome of them betore the 
can make. their new Roots, whereby part of their 
Veſſels muſt be conſequently prejudiced, and the 
Tree crippled in its Growth ever after, 1 
Or the Seeds may be ſown broad Caſt on well 
manured and ploughed Grounds, and only har- 
rowed in Ofoher or March; or in {trait Furrows 
made by the Plough, at any diſtance that is thought 
roper, And what encourages the Growth of this 
Tree, is, its being ready for building in thirty, or 
forty Years; and therefore it's Pity Plantations are 
not made of this Wood with all Expedition on 
many, Eſtates, where they will grow beyond moft 
o en tf Gt an orange) 
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CHAP, XX. 
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1 HIS Tree is one of the bolt, ** Tribe, 
and therefore grows faſter than thole, whoſe 
Lakes are more cloſe and hard. The biggeſt that 
have been known in theſt Parts, grew ſome Vears 
fince at Squire Copping's at Market-Street, that 
meaſured above fix Foot in its Diameter, and ſerv- 
ed to encloſe a Piece of Ground by palcing, that 
its Boards made. It is alſo excellent for the Tur- 
ner in making hollow Ware, Trenchers and Spoons, 
by reaſon of its great Whiteneſs and Lig theſs, 
2nd ſclls to them generally for fix Pence the ſolid 
Foot. It is a beautiful Summer Tree, as appears 
by its curious, large Boughs and Leaves, that at- 
ford a pleaſant Shade, and as fine a Sight hen the 
large Cluſters of its Seed makes her: pendant 
Shows in reſemblance of Grapes. It ma be en- 
creaſed by its Layers, Keys, or reis. t is cal- 
led a profitable Tree on account of its quick 
Growth to a great Body, and for its hardy Na- 
ture, as proſper ing well on high, dry Grounds, 
and in moſt other Vs N low Gravels. 
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of the Nature and Improvement of the 84 A 1 
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\HIS is more of the amphibious Nature in 
my Opinion, than any other of theaquatick 
Tribe; by reaſon of its general Growth, either 
in low, watery Situations, or in high, „amy, 
ravelly Gtouhds: This is that which is ſkid to 
ay the Horſe before the Oak will the Saddle, and 
Sterves a longer detail of its many valuable Pro- 
perties, than this Opportunity will give me leave 
to enumerate: It is this that will, beyond all o- 
thers, ſuffer it ſelf to be cut to Profit in a Hedge 
at four or five Years end; fo that where it is plant- 
ed with White-thotn (as i ir beſt is) it may be made 
twice to onee of that: Here then the Farmer has 
three Crops of Hedge-ood in nine or twelve 
Yeats, and at the Tame time ebjoys the beft of 
Fences, which is thus made, viz. 
When the fitſt 8 pit of Earth is thrown ag ahh 
platit on the Came, bout a Foot inwards towards. 
the Field, the Sallow, or Salley Set, and Bed ity 
Roots well on all Sides; at the ſame time cutting 
off the Head within dar or fix Inches of the Earth; 
then at four or eight Foot diſtance plant another. 
ud ſo on: — . the 1 extream Part of 
the Bank, white«rhorn Sets thaſt be planted with 
their Heads cut off in the ſame manner, and after 
the ſame length in à direct ſingle Row, as Gele d 
they ean b. Rods 1 th vp the teſt of che 
Tu en the Koots vo of” horn Saltows and 
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Thorns, whereby they will be all covered, and a 


Pitch at the ſame time maduvueeee.. 


Another War. 


TT HR OW up the firſt Spit of Mould in or- 
der to make a Ditch; on this plant a ſingle 

Row of Whitc-thorn-Scts cloſe together, with 
their Heads cut off as before; then on the oppo- 
ſite Side lay in Truncheons or Sticks of Sallow, 
eighteen, Inches or two Foot long, and an 
Inch diameter ſlopewiſe, cut at each End hol+ 
low like a Deer's Foot, the better to ſtrike its 
Roots at bottom, and to carry off the Wets to 
them from the top; ſo. that the Roots of the 
Thorns, and the lower End of the Sallow Pieces, 
will be near together in the Ground, but their 
Tops will be two Foot aſunder, by means of their 
lying in a contrary Slope; upon theſe throw the 
next Spit of Mould, then plant a ſecond Row of 
Thorn Sets on the firſt, and Earth them all 
over: By this Method there will be two Rows 


of Thorns and a ſingle one of Sallew, and be- 


tween them ſhould be a Hollow or Furrow made 
for the reception of the Rain. Or after one or 
two Rows of Thorns are thus ſet, Holes may be 
made in the oppoſite Side, that an Iron Crow 


Juſt, opened, 8 be put the Pieces o 
Sallow ſlapewiſe, by whic the; Bark will be pre- 


vented flipping up, as it is very apt to do and 


die, when the Sticks or Cuttings are forced into 
the Ground of themſelxves; and when the Sallays - 


are thus buried, there ſhould only be left of them 
four or fix Inches abo e the Earth, ſor the Shoots 
to come out at; this Hedge is peſt planted, and 
tree Foot, Dirgh wunde in ane Mongh fi Qt 
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ber, but may be alſo performed in any of the Win- 
ter Months if the Weather is open; and is the 
beſt Sort I ever ſaw; for by thus ſetting the Sal- 
lows at a due diſtance, and more forward into 
the Field than the Thorns, the Workmen have 
room to cut themoff from their ſeveral Stems with- 
out annoy ing the Thorns; ſo that they may be 
made twice in twelve Years. 940," n buy 
But here I muſt obſerve that there is an objec- 
tion made againſt the Practice of cutting the Sal- 
lows fo often, becauſe, ſay they, the Roots will 
after this often cutting, puſh out with more than 
ordinary Vigour; and the ſooner wear out and die 
before their natural time, according to the Pro- 
verb, One may ride @ free Horſe to Death. To which 
I anſwer, that this Objection is not regarded by 
many Farmers; for that the Sallows being thus 
cut, the Thorns much better enjoy the freſh Air, 
free from the Drip and Shade of this taller Sort, 
whereby they have a more frank Perſpiration and 
Inbibition of the nouriſhing Dews and Air; and 
notwithſtanding this double Operation, the Sallows 
will get up and overtake the Thorns at the end of 
twelve Years; beſides, a Sallow of all others is 
the eaſieſt and quickeſt propagated; inſomuch, 
that if a Stake is drove down into the Ground 
in any of the Winter Months when it is not a 
Froſt, it is ſix to one odds if it does not grow; 
ſo like wiſe a ſmall Stick or Cutting of a Foot or 
two in length will do the ſame, provided the Bark 
is not drove up at its Bottom, and it lie rightly ia 
a looſe, proper Earth; for this, like all other 
Vegetables, beſt agrees with its prepared Mould, 
and that Soil as Nature has adapted: it to; as the 
Oak on a Loam, the Beech and Walnut on that or a 
Chalk, the Cy and Beech refuſes the Vale; the 
Maple and the Hornbean affect a dry Ground; ſo 
he Sallow - beſt loves a - loamy Ground with: a 
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moiſt Bottom, thaugh it will grow very well in 
loamy Gravels, and on any of the black, red, and 
white Clays; but. the hurlucky, dry Chalks and 
Sands, it doth not. agree with, as being contrary 
to its fappy Nature: Thus the Apprehen» 
fion of wearing out the Sallow too ſoon is of 
no great Streſs, ſince they are ſo eaſily renewed; 
and alſo becauſe there is ſo ſeldom a want of 
fuch Renovation; for:I dare aſſert it for a Truth, 
by what I have heard and ſeen, that the Sallow 
Stem will endure, fifty or more Years in a Hedge 
if rightly managed, by cutting off its Shoots elaſe, 
ſmooth and ſloping at each Operation; otherwiſe 
it may be ſpoiled in half the time; for this Wood 
being of the aquatick Family, is of a ſoft, ſpun- 
gy Nature, and therefore will cafily imbibe and 
let in the Wers at its Stump, if it is leſt ragged 
or level, and then enſues Rottanneſs. and Deſtruc- 
tion; nor ffiould it he cut too high, for that will 
hinder much of the Stem's branching and decay it 
the ſgoner; ſo that as the duration of this moſt 
ſerviceable Wood is valued, due Care muſt be ta- 
ken at ſuch times, to cut the Stem cloſe, ſloping 
and ſmooth, that the Wets may not be able to 
make their Lodgments, and this every judicious 
Workman is appriſed of, and therefore this Hedge 
in particular ſnould never he made by thoſe that 
are not Maſters of this uſeful Brau). 
There is alſo: another commadiaus Property be: 
longing to ſuch a Hedge, that is, here is generab- 
ty W »d enough to ſupply all Deficiencies that 
may rd u. untſman and others, xhere- 
derable Sums are oftentimes paid for Da- 

mages, made by Catrle's breaking into others 


Grounds; or from the: weakneſs! ot thaſe Fences 


that are too often ſo ſlenderly made for want of 
Wood, that it becomes a Temptation to them to 
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is, every Chiltern Farmer muſt be very ſenſible 
of, that values his Money and Repoſe. 

Such a Hedge beſt grows where there are tio 
manner of Trees planted in it; for it is theſe that 
often reduce good Hedges into bad ones, by their 
unnatural Drips on the Underwood, whereby in 
length of Time they do more harm than the Va- 
lue of their Timber amounts to, eſpecially if they 
be Oaks, Aſhes or Walnuts; theſe are ſo prejudi- 
cial to their lower Neighbours, both by their 
Roots and Heads, as to ſpoil their Growth by ſa- 
turating and envenoming their Boughs by their 
Shade and Drip, and exhauſting the goodneſs of 
the Ground about them. But I know that ſome 
are of Opinion, it is good Husbandty, when at 
the time of planting a Hedge, young Beeches or 
Cherry Trees are ſet in for Standards, in order 
to cut down at twenty or thirty Years end, before 
their Heads are ſo enlarged as to damage the 
Hedge. I muſt confeſs that of ſuch ſort of Evils, 
this is the leaſt; becauſe the Hedge and the Trees 
being young, have both their e of growth 
in proportion, ſo that the Hedge will beeome 
ſtrong, before the Trees acquire Head enough to 
Tpoil le by their Drip; and as to the Cherry- Tree, 
it is a ſort that leaſt of all others hurts its Under- 
wood by its Drip or Growth, which is owing, i 
is ſaid, to the Balſamick Nature of its Log an 
Branch; however, where none of theſe Trees are 
growing, there will be no cauſe to complain of 
their greater or leſſer Prejudices; and where ati 
ent ire Hedge of only White-thorn and Sallow is 
thus planted, there may juſtly be expected to 
grow one of the beſt of Fences, that will return 
the moſt Profit of any other. A 8 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Sallows, but it is 
the Land ſort that I have wrote on, that is hog 
common with us, almoſt in every Hcdge an 

1 Copſe 
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Copſe, and will. grow on our dry Lands: Another 
of them there is that delights in wet, ſpewey 
Grounds, and is alſo a faſt Grower: The third has 
a Bark ſomewhat reddiſh, its Leaves leſſer and of 
a darker Green, andits red Wood very 127 7 and 
durable. Theſe all of them run up very taſt,and 
turn to a confiderable Profit in their Poles, that 
ſerve for making our Hurdles, Rails, ſmall Raf- 
ters, and many other Utenſils; and where it hap- 

ens that one of theſe Sallows gets a Body of a- 

out a Foot diameter, they are then red-hearted, 
as I have ſeen and uſed ſeveral, and will rend into 


* 


Pales, Ec. or if kept dry, is ſaid to laſt as long 


as Oak, which occaſioned the old Saying, Be the 
Oak ne er ſo ſtout, the Solar red will wear it out. 
But then it muſt be cut down before the large 
Worm takes it, that will ſometimes cat into the 
Pith and other Parts of the Tree, ſo that a little 
Finger may be turned in their Holes. There are 
ſeveral Standard Trees now growing of it in a 
Wood near me, I believe fome of them are thir- 
ty Foot high; and there was one lately cut down 
that grew among ſome tall Beeches, ſaid to be ſix- 
2 Foot high and fourteen Inches diameter, on a 


oam that had a Clay Bottom, where they en- 


dure much longer than in the Gravels, 


# 
1 - 


The Sollars Stems will ſometimes produce ten 
or more Poles, eight or twelve Foot high, and 
are beſt cut down in Winter, for the Top and 
Chair Turners Uſe as well as all others; but ſpe- 
cial Care muſt be taken that they are not cropt by 


any Cattle, for their ſoſt, tender Buds are greatly 
ſpoil- 


beloved by them; it they are, their Poles arc 

ed and they will run into brouzy,ſpreading Heads. 
In a Copſe or Hedge the Sallows may be thick- 

ned, by giving a Pole a Chop at bottom, that it 

may caſily bend to the Ground, where it muſt be 

kept fore d down, by driving wooden Hooks in, 
7 Nenn 71 7 
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and then cover it all over with Mould in the na- 
ture of a Layer, leaving here and there an open 


Place for the Shoots to come out at, as is menti- 
oned in the Chapter of the Elm. | | 


* 


The Sallow has a Property belonging to it, 
different from moſt N that ww” Nui the 
Gollin or Seed of this Wood is of ſo light a Bo- 
dy, that it is often carried by the Winds, and con- 
veyed to ſome diſtance, where in the Spring time 
it falls in many Places, and produces young Sol- 
lars. An Example of which is in an eleven A- 
cres Field, about a quarter of a Mile from my 


| TT! DIL {9:2 aid! Qs wth 
In a Copſe, the Salloy is inferior to none, in 


Oaks, ere Tree 
amongſt the Oaks, | 


left as Standards at proper Diſta 
Trees hayc, Tap- Robe, and ſeek re 
their Food deep in he Ground; and. the Hazel 
and Hotnbeah takes up but a ſmall ircumference 
like the Sallow. Or if a Copſe was to be new 
made on-ſuch Land, I think none can return a 
greater Profit, than if it was entirely furniſhed 
with this ſort of Wood, of which, my Copſe and 
Hedges very much abound. 

There is a ſort of Improvement to be made by 
the Sallow Stake of four Foot long, if rightly 

mataged and for this purpoſe I ſhall put down 
the Notions of ſeveral of our Country-men. One 
ſays, that the beſt way is to cut a Sallow Stake at 


T 2 bots 
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bottom, ſloping it four or five Inches long, and 
leave the Rind carey on the other Side; this 


muſt be cut a-croſs, and put a little Stone into 
the Slit and plant it. Another, that their Ends 


be ſoaked in Mudgel Ditch Water two or three 


Days, then cut them aſlope at Bottom, and pre; 

are a Hole, by 3 in another Stick firſt, to 
Res their Bark from ſlipping up. Another fays, 
that theſe Stakes ſhould be cut juſt as the Sap 
begins to be in motion, and planted directly as 
In December laſt, I found a few Sallow Stems 
_ amongſt Hazels, and as the Hedge was making, 
the Workmen gave a Chop about half through the 
outer Bough at Bottom, and then bent it down 
cloſe to the Ground, letting its Head lie out to 
the Ditch- ſide; but the Body that was about four 
Foot long, they covered all over with Mould, 
except at the Stem, where *tis' expected to 
throw up ſeveral Shoots the next Summer, and 
the Body make wt Roots. Thus a Sallow 
Hedge has the Advantage of moſt, I believe I 


may ſay of all others, for oper , © becauſe 


it may be thickned at Pleaſure, with eaſe and cer- 


tainty in moſt Grounds: Beech and Hornbean 
will grow after this manner; but not one in fix 
of the Hazels will take; Aſh worſe, Maple and 
Whipbean not at all. 


: 
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CH AP. XXII. 
The Nature and Improvement of the Asr or Asre N. 


EX T to the Sallow, I have introduced 
the Aſp, becauſe I take this to have a great 
deal of the Sallow's Nature, for though it is of 
the watry Tribe, yet it will proſper in ſome 
high Grounds, but beſt in low, moiſt Places, and 
on all manner of loamy Lands; where, - like- the 
Fir, it will be fit to cut down in thirty or forty 
Years time, which makes them beſt of aH-anſwer 
in Standards, ſeveral of them growing on our high 


| Common, that have about a Foot depth of Mould, 


and under that a red Clay, here they flouriſh and 
make a pretty Show by their trembling Silver 
Leaves, as ſome do in my Hedges that there grow 
as ſuch. They are certainly a very uſeful,” profi- 
table Tree, where the Soil is agreeable to their 
Natures, and run to a great Height and Bulk in 
a few Years, but refuſe ſharp Gravels, Chalks and 
Sands. They are propagated in October or Fe- 
bruary, by Sets that muſt not have their Heads cut 
off, only their Side- ſhoots kept pinched off, that 
they may the ſooner get out of Cattle's Way. 
heir Uſes arc many, in Boards, Somers, Joyſts, 
hair-frames, Kiln-laths for the Malſters, and 
* for Parks: Some, for the ſake of its white- 
neſs and lightneſs, make Trenchers of this Wood; 
but it is apt to taint, and give an ill Scent to the 
eat. os 
In our Church- yard there are now growing one 


Aſp,and fix whitcewogd Trees that were ſet of z rait, 


ſingle 
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ſingle Arms, put into the Earth upright and ſtak- 
ed well, within fix Foot of a Hedge, in a Row 
at twenty Foot diſtance, about thirty five Years 
ago; theſe meaſure about oot in their 


Bodies, which is but narrow to ſome of the ſame 


ſort, planted at the ſame time, on the ſame Soil, 
before our Parſon's Houſe ; but this is accounted 
for, when it's known that the former are under 
large, ſpreading Heads, that conimence' from 
within ſeven Foot of their Roots; ſo that the Sap 
was chiefly employed in making Branches, When 
the latter were more in Body than Head; becauſe 
they were kept trimm'd up in their Side- ſhoots to 
a great Height, and are thereby got near as thick 
again as the others: Now neither theſe, nor any 
of the Aquaticks are good Wood for Fire uſe, by 
reaſon of their, great Spungineſs; and therefore 
it's quite wrong to let theſe Trees gro more in- 
to Head than Body, unleſs there be a Demand 


for them by way of Shelter for Cattle, or to break. * 


off Winds; for the Body is much more valuable 
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Es wood proves it ſelf to be of che | 


Species of thoſe 1 Trees, the Pops 
lar, Aſp and Abel, by affecting and quick growing 
ia the moiſt Soils and low Grouhtds,where the- 375 
Sr 

ty 


low, Willow, and others of the watry Tribe ch 
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ly. delight in. But this Tree ſeems to have eſcap- 
ed the Knowledge of all or moſt Writers, which 
certainly is an Aquatick, and grows with great 
Expedition in Ground e to its Nature, 
as is that of Chedington Farm, and many other 
Places in Bucks, which I found out, and help'd a 
Gentleman to the Purchaſe of. This is a Manour, 
and one of the beſt, large Farms in the Kingdom 
for goodneſs of Meadow, and Arable Land; an 
altho' in the Vale of Ailesbury, two Miles from 
Winghboe, there is a very high Hill belonging to 
it, containing many Acres of ploughed Ground, 
that is ſaid never was dreſſed in the Memory of 
Man, and yet produces the beſt of all ſorts of 
Grain: On the level Ground of this Farm, amongſt 
White-thorn and Sollar, grows ſeveral of theſe 
White-wood Trees, that fie the Poplar, hurts 
not its Under-wood as many others do. And al- 
ſo about Eton, under Dunſtable Downs, where in 
both Places the Earth is of a black, far, clay Na- 
ture; here this runs up to a great Height and 
Bulk, one whereof had fifty Foot of Wood, in 
only ten Foot length of the Ground end of its Bo- 
dy; and in the Head and other Parts, three hun- 
dred Faggots and ſeveral Stacks of Fire-wood, 
It is an ornamental Tree, when planted in Hed- 
ges, or in Rows for Walks, and affords pleaſant 
Views to the Beholders from its Silver-colour'd 
Leaves, and wettiſh, tall, ſtrait Body and ſhady 
Head: Nor is this Tree canfin'd altogether in low 
Grounds, but will alſo thrive and proſper beyond 
many on high Hills of Clay Bottoms, as ſeveral 
do near me, or in ſtrong, loamy Lands; but not 
in Chalks, Sharp-gravels, or Sands, and is very 
near the Nature and Make of the Alp. 
This Tree is propagated by its Truncheon, 
Layer, or Set: The firſt, by being put ſlopewiſe 
into the Ground, the beginning of February ; the 
| — a aft, 


4 
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laſt, by bedding its Roots in good, freſh Mould, 
and carefully covering them therein, about the 
ſame time, or in O#ober; keeping the Head from 
its firſt planting, trimm'd annually up, that it may 
the ſooner be out of Harm's way; but the Top- 
ſhoot muſt never be cut off. 

I have ſeen ſeveral of theſe grow in one and the 
fame Hedge where Elms did, but theWhite-wood 
got the ſtart by a vaſt difference in height and bulk, 
and yet threw up great numbers of young Shoots 
from their ſpreading Roots, that even the Cows, 
Horſes and Sheep did not keep down; but I ſup- 
poſe this was by reaſon of the unpleaſant Taſte of 
the Shoot: In the Vale, this Tree will grow from 
the very Chips, as they prove by Shoots that ſuc- 
ceed in the Place where the Faggots were made; 
but this ſort of Multiplication muſt not be expect- 
ed, but in few Parts of the Chiltern, where the 
Ground generally is not ſo rich by far, as is that in 
the Vale; nor ſo looſe and hollow as to receive the 
Chips Impreſſion. The low Country-men ſome- 
times call it Dutch Arbel, but the common Namie a- 
mong them is White-wood, from this Colour, that 
the Bark-leaves, and Body retains, beyond all others 
that grow in this Nation; and therefore is pre- 
ferr'd by the Vale-men for making beautiful Cup- 
boards, Dreſſers, Flooring-boards, Somers, Raf- 
ters, Joyſts, and many more Uſes, 

'The Set 1s frequently put into new planted, 
or old made Hedges at every Pole diſtance, for 
the ſake of its quick Growth in a fertile, ſoft 
Ground, where it is ſaid to outrun the Elm by ſix 
degrees; as may be ſeen alſo at Chedington, on 
Mr. Hud/or's Farm, who planted as many in his 
Life-time as are now worth one "Thouſand Pounds, 
and he has not been dead above three Years: Theſe 
like the Aſp, Poplar, Sc. have a Seed or Gol- 
lin that hangs on the Tree, from the beginning of 

| March 
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March to the latter End of April, but the Set is 
chiefly made uſe of in theſe Parts. 
And if agy Gentleman has a mind to propagate 
this Tree, they may be furniſhed by me, with 
theſe Sets; that I can ſo order from Auguſt to A. 
pril, as that they will grow if ſent to any Part of 
Euglaud by the Carrier; and allo with Oak, Beech, 
Aſh, Elm, Sollars, Hornbean, Thorn, or Holly 
Sets; or with Acorns, Maſt, Keys of Aſh, or 
Maple, Seeds of Hornbean and ſeveral other forts, 
provided I have timely Notice given me. 
But here I would be underſtood, that the 
White-waads out-running the Elm ſo very faſt on 
this wettiſh, flat Soil, is no general Rule, for 
bye they both grow i a Hedge, where the Elms 
have not that Power to cxert themſelves, as the 
White- wood has; by reaſon here it enjoys its pro- 
er Food in a natural Manner from the watcriſh 
Farth about it, as being a true Aquatick, which 
the Elm is not; and this I prove thus: On a high 
Ground, about a Foot thick of Mould, and un- 
der that a red Clay in the Chiltern, grow both 
theſe Sorts not far off cach other; where they arg 
planted free from any other Invader of their Roots 
at proper Diſtances: Now here the Elm keeps 
Pace with it, as being in its more proper Soil and 
Situation than the W hite-wood. | 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


The Nature, and Improvement of the Po AR and 
ABEL, 


T HES E Aquaticks are propagated by Suc- 
kers, Cuttings, or Truncheons; by Suc- 
kers, that may be bedded and planted in fine, hol- 
low Mould in Copſes for Trees, in Rows ten 
Foot wide, and at twenty Foot diſtance among 
Oaks, Aſhes, Cheſnuts and Cherry-trees, and 
Underwood of Hazels, Sallow, Hornbean, &c. 
where the Soil is Clay or Loam, proper tor its 
Growth; and here it will anſwer very wellas one 
of thoſe Sort, that ſeeks its Nouriſhment towards 
the top Earth, and be a natural Neighbour to the 
Oak, Walnut, Cheſnut and Cherry-treez by 
drawing a different Juice out of thoſe many forts 
that the Earth abounds with, whereby leſs da- 
mage is done to the next Tree than if they were 
all of a fort. By Truncheons, or Cuttings that 
may be buried in Banks, in watry, marſhy Places, 
or by Sides of Ponds or Rivers, where they muſt 
be put in at four, eight or more Foot diſtance, 
two or three Foot into the Ground, and about 
half a one out of it ſlopewiſe; but if Succeſs is 
expected this way, their Bark muſt never be {lipp'd 
up at their putting into the Earth: This is ſo 
much like the Aſp, that there is not much diffe- 
rence to be perceived; and theſe like them grow 
in our Woods, where'the Ground has a moiſt 
Bottom ; but they grow beſt in the watry Grounds, 
for here they have more plenty of their natural 


Food, than on our high, drier Lands, and will 
| arrive 
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arrive to a uſeful bigneſs in twenty five or thirt 
Years, that will ſerve their Purpoſes as the Aſp 
will, tor the Aſp and Abel are both a ſort of 
Poplar, that grow equally faſt in tall, large Trees 
and are alike encreaſed, and will ſuffer any Wood 
to thrive under them, without that Damage which 
moſt others will produce, becauſe it * not 
ſpread (if it is trimm'd up) like the Oak or Wal- 
nut; the Leaves alſo are ſmall, and commonly un- 
der ſuch a tremulous Motion by the Wind, that 
they have not power to retain the Wets, that are 
often blown off from their high Heads, before it 
falls on its under Neighbour. For theſe Reaſons, 
It is a pity that more of theſe Trees are nor plant- 
ed on our Loams, as well as in wetter Places; bo- 
cauſe they bring on a ſudden verdant Sight, and 
Shelter about Nouſes and Gardens, as well as in 
wet Meadows and Marſhes, to a very great and ex- 
peditious Profit. 1 
And although it is a Wood leſs ſerviceable 
to the Fire than ſome is, becauſe of its ſpun- 
gy, watry Parts, that abounds with leſs Salt and 
Sulphur than many others ; yet that Defect is ful- 
ly fupply'd in the many Uſes that this Tree is 
converted to, eſpecially to the Chair Turner, 
who willingly gives five Pence per ſolid Foot if ir 
18 ſound, | 3 
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CHAP. XXV. 
be Nature and Improvement of the ALDER, 


ETWEEN Hemel, Hempſtead, and Nut- 
ford, in the low watry Meadows, and by the 
iver that runs through them, grows the moſt 
Alder that ever I faw; in fine, long Hedges, 
where their large, high Poles ſhew themſelves in 
a beautiful Proſpect to the paſſant Travellers, and 
turns to a great Account amongſt the Barłbam- 
ſtead and Cheſhunt Turners of hollow Ware, who 


in that Commodity make more Conſumption of 


this Wood and Beech, than any other two Towns 
in Great-Britain, as is allowed by good Judges; 
for with this Wood they make Diſhes, Bowls, and 
many other ſerviceable Goods, that are lighter 
and fofter than the Beech or Elm, and will bear 
turning thinner than moſt others; {o that to plea- 
ſure Curioſity, a Diſh of it has been turned in- ſide 
out like a Hat; and of this, many of the Frames 
of the matted and other Chairs in London are 


made; as are Pattens, Clogs and Heels of Shoes; 


Gates, Hurdles and ſmall Rafters. 

Its Wood is beſt in watry Foundations to build 
on, where it is ſaid to harden like a Stone, and 
the very ſmall heady Part will ſerve to lay in 
Trenches, that drain Land to keep it hollow for 
the Water to ag but inſtead of this, I uſed ſome 
Jar ale ae that f N 
anſwered compleatly to my purpoſe, by holding 
almoſt as good now as at firſt, 


I put together Archways, that 


though it has ou 
lone 
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done theſe twelve Vears, and the Carts are often 
drawn over it. Gun- powder is in part made of 
its Coal, and the Bark formerly was uſed by the 
Dyers, which obliged the Owners to fell it in A. 
pril, for then it would run beſt; but now it is not 
ſo much uſed this way, becauſe they have late- 
ly found out ſomething better that ſupplies its 
black Dye. | > 

The Worm is very apt to get between the 
Bark of this Wood after it is fell'd, and then it 
is greatly damaged tor the Turners Uſe; but to 

re vent it, the Owner takes care to Bark it in time, 
or then it will bear keeping a long while, if it is 
not wet and dry, which rots it preſently. 

There is a peculiar beneficial Property belongs 
to this * no Beaſt will crop it, be it young 
or old, which ſaves the great Charge and Trouble 
of fencing it after making. Their Propagation is 
the ſame as the Poplar, and where a Place is too 
wet for that, the Alder will Aourith in high, bul- 
ky Trees, Pollards, or Poles in Hedges; in ſhort, 
there is none of the aquatick Tribe will raiſe more 
Money and ſooner than the Alder, in wet, mea- 
dow Hedges, and in y, mooriſh Ground, nor 
= ſtranger, quicker Fences, than this excellent 

lang will, PEI 
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CH AP. XXVI. 


be Nature and Improvement of the W1Ttuy and 
'WiLLow. 


HIS Withy often arrives to a large Stature, 
eſpecially the red Sort, that delights to be 
planted in 99 — Banks, as Mr. Worlidge lays, where 
they will ſtrike their Roots deep into the Ground, 
by Ditch, Pond or River-ſide; theſe, like the 
Willow, will alſo grow in Clay or loamy Grounds, 
either in Standards, Pollards, or in 9 and 
are in great Numbers about Baldock; where ma- 
ny of them are ſold to the Turners, for working 
out Diſhes and other hollow Ware; ſome of them 
mr rs," two Foot diameter, will make Bowls 
as big as Buſhels, e Nee 
They are of a very quick Growth, and in few 
Years obtain a Red-Heart, to their white Pith 
or ſappy Part, that will ſell for fix or- eight Pence 
the ſolid Foot, and are propagated as the Sallow: 
The Willow eſpecially is very eaſily multiplied ; 
by ſticking a Truncheon, or ſtraight Piece up- 
Tight into the wet or moiſt Ground by Waters 
fides, from two to ſeyen Foot long; ſloping firſt 


the Ground like a Deer's Foot, and cither the 


black, white, or yellowiſh Sort will make a ſpee- 
dy Growth; but the Pieces ſhould be ſoaked in 
the Water four Days, or a Week before they are 
ſet in February, from eight to twenty Foot diſ- 
tance, keeping Cattle from cropping their Leaves; 
and alſo that their Side - ſnoots be kept trimm'd up 


to 
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to the deſired length, as well as their Suckers pull'd 
mr Tone... TT 1G | ; 

11 they are not deſigned for a Hedge, which is 
ſeldom done, the Pollard is of a great Service in 
returning a Top at three or four Years end, that 
may be cut juſt before Winter, or in the Spring; 
and is of ſo great Uſe, that I have known it the 
only Wood _ have in ſome Parts of Ratlaud 
in their open Fields; but it is ſeldom of longer 
duration than twenty or thirty- Years, by — 
the Wets are very apt to get in and rot its ſoft, 
ſpungy Body: Alſo in the Vale, where they 
have not the Hazels growing, the Willow is plant- 
ed to ſupply it; for with their tough, long Shoots, 
they make their Withs for binding Faggots, and 
faſtening down the Stra in thatching of Barus 
and Houſes; this makes Hurdles, by their largeſt 
Shoots, that will endure much longer than the Sal- 
low ones; beſides many things in the Basket-ma- 


kers Wap. 
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a great Loſs in ſome of his Ground 
which he rented, that was conſtantly wettiſh, till 
he was adviſed to plant it with Oziers, and then 
it. turned to a great Account. There are almoſt 
twenty ſorts of them, that may be encreaſed by 
Sets of four or five Foot high, planted at three 
Foot apart, in Ground well trenched before-hand, 


T HE Ciſtle, Gardener at Barkbamſtead, ſuf- 
fered a 


that 
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that is got hollow and fine; then at three or ſour 
Years end in February, cut them to two or three 
Foot of the Earth, that they may get ſpread- 
ing Heads, and be fit for uſe in September follow- 


ing. | 
They ſerve abundance of Uſes, particularly 
Fiſher-men, Gardeners, Basket-makers, and ma- 


ny others. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
The Nature and Improvement of white ELDER 


HIS I believe I may venture to ſay, is a 

1 new Chapter in Print, as well as the Black 
Cherry, Witch Elm, and white Wood, as being 
not wrote of in this diſtin and ample manner, by 
any Author before my ſelf, as I know of; tho” in 
my humble Opinion, they deſerve the Preference 
to ſeveral others that have been more enlarged on, 
whoſe Uſes and Value are far ſhort of theſe excel- 
lent Trees: The firſt of the white Elder was 
introduced into theſe Parts, by the late curious 
Simon Hartcourt, Fig; of Penh, from whom I 
had many Cuttings, that now grow in my Garden- 
hedge to à great Height, and to an Eaſt and Weſk 
Aſpect, by which it enjoys the Riſing and Setting 
of the Sun, that is more than ordinary * 
to the due Maturation of this Berry; becauſe if 
they are not full rips when gathered, their Li- 
quor will be ſpoiled; as I underſtand, a 0 3 
or two of their Wine was, by injudicious Hands; 
who ſccing the Berries ripe on ohe Side, did af 
5 -  EXaming 
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examine whether the other was ſo too; which 
cauſed their being gathered too ſoon, and their 
Wine cager in a little time: Whereas, if this 
Berry is gathercd in a dry time, and full ripe, it 
has made a Wine, that has deceived a Gentleman 
I was in Company with, of great Fe in 
many other Liquors; who took it for French Fron- 
tigniac, which it comes very near to, both in Taſte 
and Colour: But this cannot be done without a 
particular Ingredient that I had an Account of 
Fom Mrs. Carbury, the late Miniſter's Widow of 
ſoinghoe, who was the moſt famous for this ſort of 
Occonomy of any in this Country, and which 
with ſeveral different Receipts, among other ſer- 
viceable Secrets, never yet Printed, I intend, God 
willing, to publifh as ſoon as I well can, if I am 
encouraged thereto by ſuch as are Well-wiſhers to 
the of their Country. | 
T his Plant then may be R very eaſil 

in Hedges, or as Standard I rees: Firſt by its Seed, 
' after the Berries are ſqueezed; theſe may bethrown 

over a prepared Garden Bed, and covered with 
Monld Raff an Inch thick, and they'll come u 
the next Spring; after which they may be tranſ- 
planted, till they arrive at a bigneſs fit to plant 
out for good; or by cutting off a Foot or two 
long, put ay * into a good hollow Ground 
or Bank, in October or February, which will come 
up the very next Summer, and grow a Foot or 
two in length; but between each, a White-thorn 
Set ſhould be put with its Head cut off: Then it 
will become a ſtrong Fence, with the help of a 
Ditch for keeping our Cattle, and hold good ma- 


ny Years before the Elder kills it: This muſt be 


ſenoed in very ſecurely from the Crop of Beaſts, 
till it be got out of their way, which it will do1n 
about three Years time, and bear plentifully of 
White Berries, that arc _ _ bigger than the 


red, 


| 
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red, and ſuperiour to them in Wine, that now 
begins to be much made of them, but whether 
wholeſome I can't ſay; however, all Authors that 
have wrote on the Vertue of Elder, agree, that 
this Tree is of a general Good to Mankind, in the 
Liquor of its 8 in its Rinds, and in its 
Leaves; inſomuch, that I have heard it ſaid, if 
any one Tree deſerves the Regard of Men, this 
does, for its my Galenical, ſalubrious Uſes ; and 
particularly (if Report is truc) for its being a ve- 
ry good Drink in an Aſthma, c. . 
And as the red Sort is now become ſo common 
as to be ſold in its Juice at the London Markets, i 
do not doubt but this in a little time will alſo 
become more univerſal, and be entertain'd as a 
moſt delicate, wholeſome, pleaſant Liquor at the 

reateſt Tables, even to ſupplant in ſome Mea- 
Tis, the exceſſive Uſe of Tartarous Wines. | 

There is a potent Spirit made of theſe Berries, 

or the Red, by the Alembick, that will burn in 
a Lamp, if managed rightly in the Diſtillation ; 
and alſo will ſerve in another excellent Uſe, which 
J intend hereafter to publiſh. And if any Gentle- 
man or others, are deſirous to get Plantations of 
this white Sort, they may be furniſh'd by me, to 
moſt Parts, by the Opportunity of the London 
Waggons, having already ſent ſome in this man- 
ner into Somerſet ſhire. | 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


T he Nature and Improvement of the ſeveral Sorts of 
W HEAT. ; 


HE Profit of qur Wheat is generally rec- 


: koned to have two Years Rent dependent. 
on it; that 1s, the fallow Ycar, and that in which 
it grows; the third being imployed in what we call 
Lent Grain, as Oats, or Peas, or Beans, that ſel- 
dom will bear a Reckoning, otherwiſe, than a Sub- 
ſiſtence for our Horſcs and other Cattle; and 
theretore it moſtly behoves the Farmer, to make 
a right Proviſion for the obtaining a full Crop of 
this moſt valuable Grain, that muſt lic near twelve 
Months in the Ground before it can be enjoy'd: 
In my firſt Part, I have wrote largely on this 
Grain; and now I ſhall further proceed in illuſtrat» 
ing ſeveral Benefits relating to the ſame, - 

There is a ſort at this time much in Eſteem 
of both Farmer and Baker, that is chiefly ſown 
in this Country about Byrkhamſicad: By ſome 
called White-wheat, by others, White, Yellow» 
lamas, by others, White-lamas, which laſt, I think 
is the moſt proper Name for it; that will return 
vaſt Burthens from the Field, and is a great Viel- 
der to the Barn; ſells near 4s well as any, grinds 
into a moſt excellent Flour, and will bet: er bear 
with a lean Eround and rough Tilth, than either 
the red or yellow Sorts. 2 

But to theſe Advantages, there arc tack'd two 
Inconveniences: For this delicate ſmooth Corn 
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if it had remain d ſtanding; And this was the ve- 
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having a very thin Skin, is apt to receive the 
Rains ſooner than others; that will cauſe it in a 
little time to ſprout out a ſmall Radicle, and 
thereby do it a great Prejudice; from hence it de- 
rives the Name of Grow'd-wheat, that ſometimes 
brings the Farmer under a very ſmall Price in its 
Sale; and alſo is more ſubject than the Pirky, or 
the Dugdale, to lodge the Honey-dews, or what 


ſome call Mill-dews, which occaſions it ſometimes - 


in dry Suminers to be blaſted, by glewing up the 
Ear and Kernel ſo tight, that it has not Power to 
enlarge it felt; as may be ſeen by the Oak Leaf, 
which being ſmoother than others, becomes a rea- 
dier Receptacle, for the eaſy Lodgment of this 
glutinous Body, than the rough ones are: But 
theſe Diſaſters, Thanks be to GO D, ſeldom hap- 
2 and thereſore it is of no great Signification; 
ecauſe when they do, they generally affect others 
8 well as this, though perhaps in ſome ſmaller 
egree. | 
Theſe Blights, by ſome are diſtinguiſhed as dif- 
ferent Sorts, and defined after this Manner, There 
are Blights, or Blaſts that happen from too much 
Moiſture in a wet Summer, and the Mill-dews in 
a dry one: The former, by the Fatneſs and Rank» 


neſs of a moiſt Earth, that produces ſuch high, 


large Stalks, as with the Help of the Rains and 
Winds, bends and forces flat down, whole Fields 
of Wheat before they are fit to Reap, which ſa 
Cripples the Straw or Stalk, that it hinders the 
free and full Aſcent of the Sap, which is the chief 
Nutriment and Bringer forth of a full Kernel ; 


whereby the Grain is maimed in the Ear, and from 
thenceforth (if it does not riſe again) will be Di- 


minutive, and loſe 2 one third or fourth 
Part of its Body, which it otherways would have, 


ty Cafe of moſt Wheat Crops this Harveſt, 1732, 
F | a inſomuch 
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inſomuch that it was ſaid, fifty Shocks, at ten 
Sheaves to the Shock, was threſhed ar P:irflone, 
on the Edge of the Vale, for five Buſhcls of 
Wheat; — in the better ſort, two Buſhels and 
2 half was a good Day's Work for one of the 
beſt Threſhers; which has cauſed the general Cal- 
culation to be but one half, or at moſt two thirds 
of a Crop of Wheat this preſent Year; for. it was 
a common Obſervation, that few Ears had more 
than three Sets of Kernels, and many only two, 
that the Vear before were moſtly five; ſo that our 
W hcat-ridder Sieves, were all too large holed for 
the ſmall, lean Corn that was thus blaſted by the 
Summer's Wets. I alſo further prove, that theſe 
Blights happen by the richneſs of the Earth, and 
the wetneſs of the Summer Seaſon; becauſe the 
beſt Wheat that England enjoyed this Year, grew 
on the pooreſt, dry Lands; which makes the old 
Saying good, That the bad Husbandman has 4 good 
Crop once in ſeven Tears; ſo that it is plain, this 
ſort of Blight is different from that of a Mill. 
dew; though they both are the cauſe of a lcan 

Grain, like . that make the Oatmeal. 
The Blights of Mill-dews, is ſaid to happen in 
the dry Summer, by the Exhalations of the Sun, 
that draws up a moiſt Vapour from the Earth, 
dy ſome, called the Spirit, by others, the Salt of 
the Earth; then, when it is coagulated and thick- 
ned in the Air, falls down upon the Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Oats, Hops, Oaken-leaves, Sc. both in o- 
pea Fields and Incloſures, where it makes a Lodg- 
ment, like a ſticky Gum on their tender Parts, 
that ſo cloſes and locks up their Ears, and the 
Heads of the Hops while they arc Green, and in 
a kerning Condition; that hinders in a great Mea» 
ſure their further Enlargements, as I before hint- 
ed; therefore it is ſaid (bur uncertain) that the 
Tacloſure is mors ſubject to this, than . 
1 ield; 
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Field; if ſo, it muſt be owing to the greater Moiſ- 
ture of the former, than the latter, where e- 
very thing is ſooner dried by the large Space and 
Room there is for the Sun and Air's ſiccous In- 
fluences; but whether theſe ere by: 
Wetsior Mill-dews, they are often equally pre- 
judicial, by the great Diminut ion they both oc 
tion to the Grain's Body, though they happen 
from' different Cauſes. 
It was on Account of the great Rankneſs of the 
Wheat, that many mowed it this laſt Spring, in 
order to check its further Growth; others fed ir 
late with Sheep, to keep it down that way; this 
gave me an Opportunity to make Obſeryations 
on the ſeveral Managements of different Farmers: 
One mowed it down very near the Bottom, in a 
low, wettiſh, black Ground, that was a rich Soil, 
and the Wheat very rank on Eafter Monday, 1732. 
the Ear being ready to come out of its Skin or 
Cover; this backned it very much, and it proved 
a good Crop at Harveſt; this was done by Mr. 
---- Fen, at the bottom Farm, near Bart hamſtead. 
The Parſon of Auberry, alſo mowed his about the 
ſame time, in an open Field, by only cutting off 
the Top- part, and it ſucceeded. = 
Another finding his Wheat likely to run too 
much into Straw, and too little into Ear, mowed 
it, and found it afterwards to ſhoot ſo weak in 
both, that he ſuffered by it. 
Another ſays, under ſuch Apprehenſions, it's 
beſt tomow c early enough: That ſome have mow- 
ed Wheat three times, and had a good Crop; for 
Wheat has two or three Knots or Joynts; now if 
it is mowed late, it muſt be only juſt topp'd with 
the Scythe, for if then it be mowed below the 
bottom Knot, it's apt to kill it, or at leaſt to 
cauſe its new Shoots to be ſo. weak, that they'll 
come to little or nothing; but when Wheat is 


mows 
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towed high, it ſhoots from the next Knot below 
the Cut, and often comes the ſtronger as I have 
proved in a Field of, my own, that I did for Tri- 
al fake. This ſort of Husbandry is perfectly ne- 
ceſſary, when, Wheat ſpends it ſelt too much in 
Chalk, as it did this Summer, 1732. more than 


in the Memory of Man; for if it is let alone, it 


will rot at Root, tumble down, and be good for 
little, as a great deal did; ſo that at Risborougb 
by Wenger, there was a Man had Five Hundred 
Fifty Three Shock, at Ten Sheaves each, on Five 
Acres of Ground, and forced to threſh Sixty 
Sheaves for a Buſhel of Wheat. Here then are 


two Ext reams in this Management; if it's mowed 


too low when it is high, then it weakens it too 


much; and if it is not mowed at all, then it's a 
Fault as bad as t'other; which made an experi- 


cac'd Farmer ſay, in my hearing, That many 
ſpoiled a great deal of Wheat this Year, by mo- 
ing it too low and too late. | 


1 


Several others eat it down with their Sheep, 


and ſucceeded well; however, in this Affair, there 
is zequired a great deal of Judgment; for firſt, If 
the Wheat grows in a rich, dry Soil, clear of 
Weeds, then it may be made more free with, and 
eat down from Chriſtmas forward. Secondly, If 
it is a wet, clay, or loamy Ground, and the 
Wheat thin, this Uſage will be hazardous; be- 
cauſe. the Weeds here, will be apt to get up and 
keep down the Wheat; nor ſhould it in either 
Caſe be fed in wet Weather; for then the Sheep 
by their Tread, will cruſh it into ſuch hollow, 


wet Ground and ſpoil it, or elſe will pull it up 


with their Mouths :. The ſame Care is alſo neceſ- 
ſary, that it be not fed too late on ſuch a Bottom; 


for Wheat on this cold, wet Land, won't recover 


ſo ſoon as that on more dry; and this very Caſe 
attended my next Neighbour, who this laſt 1 
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fed it fo late, that it did not recover it ſelf time 
enough, but proved ſmaller than ordinary in the 
Far; 'therefore, ſeveral Farmers think it beſt to 
turn in betimes, and feed it while it ts ſweet, which 
often is from Chriſtmas, till the middle of Fe- 
bruary or longer, when it begins to be bitter; and 
by thus turning in betimes, they will eat the Weeds 
before the Wheat. I knew a Farmer that ke 
his Yews and Lambs ſo long in, till they cat 
Wheat up, and left the Horſe-gold Weed, but be 
Kill kept them on till they eat or ſpoiled that 
too; but this fo ſtunted his Lambs, that he faid, 
he*ll never - ſo again 3 backs Sommer - far 
more proper for this e, and will 1 | 
dee it, eat up beth Weeds and Wir, 
rovided the former are not too old ; and if this 
ork is done with Judgment, it will both thicken 
the Wheat, and make it come up much ſtrong» 
er. Some thought themſelves under a neceſſity to 
turn in Sheep when the Wheat ſpindles too ear- 
ly, as it will ſometimes in February or beginning 
of March; but this may be y ſeen before- 
hand, as they did this laſt Februam, 1731. when 
many tarned in about the middle of the Month, 
and fed it till the fifteenth of March following, 
which did a great deal of Service that mild, dry 
Spring; but as I ſaid before, where the Weeds 
- are thick and the Wheat thin, this way murders 
it; becauſe the Weeds will then mafter, and 
choak the Grain. In Chalks and Sands, this Me- 
thed is not practiſed at all, for here the Sheep will 
either paw it up, or pull it up with their Mouths 
irMſach looſe, ſhort Ground; beſides, this Soil is 
not ſtrong enough to carry it fo forward as the 
Loams are, ſo that it feldom or never fuffers by 
being Winrer-proud in theſe lean Earths. 


* 
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tt is ſtrange, that ſome part of a Field of 
Wheat ſhall be ſtruck or mill-dew'd, when the reſt 


eſcapes; this I cannot account for otherwiſe, than 
that its profitable Part of the Field may emit a 
moiſt Vapour into the Air, when the other Part 
does not; which being drawn up by the Sun in 
the Day, pethaps _ fall down directly on the 
ſame in the Night; for it is allowed, that theſe 
Dews generally deſcend perpendicular: Or it may 
be, that the Breezes of Winds may diſperſe them 
here and there. Now this Miſchief happens oft- 
ner to the later ſowed Wheat, than to the for- 
ward and more harder; by reaſon it being mort 
reeniſh in the Mill=dew Scaſon than the other, the 
lights have more Power to hurt its tender Ear. 
But theſe Blights are obſerved not to happen ſo 
frequently as formerly, neither in the Incloſures 
nor Champain Fields, - which have afforded mats 
ter of Speculation, that has r my thoughts 
to account for; yet ſill dare not fix my ſelf in the 
certainty of any one Reaſon for its ſo being; there- 
fore ſhall only mention my Notion, that this may 
in part be occaſioned by the better Husbandry, 
that now is more generally practiſed than in for- 
mer Days; for ir is notoriouſly known, that num- 
bers of Eſtates have been improved within theſe 
few Years, by drawing the Water off from thoſe 


mind 3 and thereby making them greatly more va- 
luable for Corn, Graſs and Wood, than they had 
bee; as T have done by ſome flat Land in my 
home Cloſe, by cutting -a Gutrer in the Ground, 
which I filled up with Stones, and now conveys 
the Waters into- an adjacent Ditch, and ſo have 


prevented a ſtanding Water on the ſame that uſed 


do ſtagnate ; and in my humble Opinion, furnith 
Matter for thoſe Exhalations, that theſe wer, 
47111 | S : moeoriſh 
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of Wets and Winds, it is often raiſed again b 
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mooriſh Grounds poſſibly may partly be the 
Cauſe of; as I have wrote further in my firſt Book, 
Pag. 70. whereby theſe Mill-dews aro produced; 
and that more eſpecially where the Sun and Air 
have not toom enough to diſſipate and expel their 
firſt Cauſe. | N 40n El 

Beſides it is alſo plain, that Farmers now * 
their Ground better and oftner than formerly, and 
more particularly for the Pea, Bean and Turnep; 
whereby the Earth is brought into a hollow 1 cx- 
ture, and is more enabled, eaſily to diſcharge the 
great Quantities of Water into its lower Parts; 
that otherwiſe would make a Lodgment on, or 
near its Surface, which likely might cncreaſe thoſe 
Vapours that produce the Mill-de we. 

ow as there is no compleat Remedy known b 

Man, for the thorough Prevention of theſe Mil. 
fortunes, I have done what my ſmall Capacity 
would give me leave, towards expoling the Na- 
ture and Miſchiefs of theſe Blights or Blaſts; that 
I know no other way to hinder and overcome, 
than the ufe of the Rope; the, draining of wet 
Grounds and giving them their due Ploughings, 
and the not planting Trees in the Hedges of nar- 
row Incloſures; tor in the open Fields; when 
Wheat is fell'd and thrown down by the Violence 


the Sun and Wind's Strength; when in the ſmall 
Incloſure, it remains blaſted without Recovery 


\ 


for want of neceſſary Room. | 


The white-brown, and Red-pirky Wheat, won't 
ſtrike ſo ſoon, or receive the mill-dew Blight, as 
the white, yellow, or red Lammas; as being of a 


more hardy, rougher Nature than any of; them 
are; and therefore is much more ſown of late, not 


only for its better reſiſting thoſe Honey-dews, but 


allo tor growing very well on our poor Lands and 


Tilths 
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Tilths; where it obtains a better _ than the 
ellow or red Lamas, and greatly yields in the 
Ear; which makes the Farmers ſay, The Pirks 
are a more ſure Crop, than cither of them; and 
ſells in the Market for very near as much as Lamas 
and is now become a more general Grain in our 
Chiltern Country than any other. 2 
The Red Lamas indeed has the largeſt Ear and 
Kernel of all others, and reputed the moſt anci- 
ent and beſt Wheat for making the fineſt Flour; 
but this will not be ſo in our chiltern, lean Lands; 
becauſe it requires a rich, loamy Clay, wherewith 
the Vales generally abound; and but few Places 
in our higher Country will furniſh this ſort of Soil; 
when *tis ripe, it makes a fine Show, by its red, 
firc-colour'd Straw and Ear; as does alſo the 
ellow Lamas, when in its beſt appearance; and 
s not inferiour in its Flour to the Red. 
But this White-lamas Wheat is, and will be 
more ſowed (in my Onan, than ever in our 
Chiltern, for it's agreeable Growth in our high 
Grounds; and is remarkable for an even Kernel 
throughout its Ear, beyond all others, and the 
vaſt Crops it returns even on our poor Grounds ; 
and ſometimes worſer Tilths, which Properties 
cannot be ſaid cither of the yellow or red Sorts. 
Alſo for the whitiſh yellow Caſt of its Skin, which 
cauſes its Flour and Bread not to ſhow ſo Coarſe 
as others will. 1 _” 
The Dugdale, Coarſe Wheat is much of late 
rejected by our Farmers, and therefore ſown by 
few; however, there are ſome that ſow it fer 
the great Gopveniency it affords above all others 
growing on ſour Tilths and poor Grounds, 
as on one Ploughing up of Clover or other 
E i is alſo good to ſhelter St. Foyn and 
*Elover, ſown among it in . it will not 
- 1 be 
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be mill-dewed or blighted when others are, by 
reaſon of its Beards; nor will it receive the Wets 
like others; and therefore when Wheat in gene- 
ral is grown by Rains after it is reaped, this will 
prove moſt cxcellent to grind amongſt i it; its Har- 
dineſs makes it be ſoun much in the North, where 
it will grow if ſown late in the Spring. | 
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CHAP, XXX. 
The Nature and Improvement of the Baxter, 1 


H1S Summer, * Barley was 4 
out the Chiltern Country a gbod Crop, t 
ctierally yielded about four Gaiters of an Acre, 
y reaſon the Spring was dry, and the ſowing Sea- 
fon conſequently good. This was ſucceeded with 
a ſhowery Summer, that brought on plentiful 
Crops; ſo that ſome, eſpecially in the Vale, was 
laid; but that was only in a few particular Pla- 
ces, that did not affect the Price of Barley in g 
neral; for about Michaelmas, it ſold here for twelve 
and thirteen Shillings a Quarter, in all our Mar- 
kets, having had a moſt fine, dry, cool Harveſt, that 
ve us an Opportunity of Inning it in ve good 
Order, which by courte muſt cauſe it to 101 very 
much to the Maſter's Profit. | e 
This Year was attended with better Succeſs than 
the preceding Summer, for that was long time 
without Rain, and the bottom Grains come up, 
white the top ones lay dry, ſo that at Harveſt 
there was borh green and ripe Corn, that made a 
great deal of bad Malt; for when Barley is cut 
reep, though it be houſed dry, it will ſhrirtk, and 
be a thin, tean, green Body, When it is threified ; 
notwithſtanding, I had then a moſt. lovely Crop, 
by means of liquoring my Seed according to the 
excellent Receipr mentioned. in my firſt Book, 
Page 25. By thus ſoaking the Seed before its 
Sowing, it is brought into a ſprouting Condition, 
fooner than if ſpwn dry; and from thence for- 
warden by rhe power of thar moſt natural potent 


Spir it, 
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Spirit, with which the Seed is impregnated: This 
brought on a Head or Shelter very quickly, that 
roycd of great Importance in the ſucceeding 
Dröbgbts, becauſe by the thick and large Heal 
the Barley thereby receiyed, the upper Corus that 
lay on or near the Surface, obtained a Cover that 
ſhaded it, and lodged the nocturnal Dews. that 
fell in the ſcorching Seaſons which then follow- 
ed: wbercby the Crop, in general came gradually 
on, and was more even than any about me that 
was not ſo ſerved; and yielded more than any I 
ever had before, and yet ſowed only three Buſhels 
on an Acre according to that Receipt. 'There+ 
fore I would adviſe all Perſons whatſoever, that 
ſow Barley and other Grain, to make conſtant uſe 
of, and purſue the Directions of this or the for- 
mer Receipt, and they may depend on it to have 
y anſwered, as I have prove 


their Expectation ful 

ed by Experience. Me FA 
This Summer, the forward ſowed. Barley was 
ripe 8 than the Wheat, and there 
was ſome ſo rank, that grew, I heard, about 
Stom- Stratford, that they mowed it, and had ſe- 
veral of Hay, and yet had a good Crop of 
Barley at Harveſt. | . 


Another at Dagnal in Bucks, kept his Sbeep 
upon it, and fed them till the firſt Week in May, 
but took Care not to eat it quite bare; this tam d 
its Luxuriancy, and brought on a ſtrong, full 
10 . 1 ' _ — 
3 But theſe Operations ought tq be attended with 
Judgment, elſe Barley may be as well 905 75 as 
improved, as it happened once. by a Lord's Mana- 
ger, who ſeeing a Crop that he thought too;rank, 
ordered it to be rolled to keep it _ the. Man 
had not long proceded, be fore an expericnc'd Per- 
ſon convinc d the Chleftain he was wrong; upon 
vbich he deſiſted, but ſpoils what e e 
19. . C xuſh d 
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cruſh'd; for it is to be ſuppoſed, the Ba 
then ſpindled, and the Chalk ſo bruiſcd by the ele 
as hindered it afterwards from coming to 
Barley is a Grain that won't ſhed like other 
Corns, and therefore in the Vale, where they have 
open F ields, and no Hedges nor Woods, in ſome 
Places they let it ſtand till it ĩs at full Maturity, 
mow, and carry it away the ſame 0 44 or the 
next after, and ſo proceed, often cutting 6 
ing againſt the Danger of; "ways — there 
rank Barley of theſe rich Grounds lies ſo thick, 
as makes it difficult drying it again; by which 
Method they are the more ſur of having good 
Barley, and then they may depend on having good 


Malt; for this prevents the: Kernel ſhrinking, 


which it will be fure to do if mowed too ſoon. Yet 
the Malſters ſay, that if it ſtands till it is ve 
ripe, it thickens he Skin, makes it 5 ur'd, 
and more unfit to make pale Malt: And thar if 
the Corn gets 4 redneſs, it will not make pale 
Malt at all. 
__ Barley is a tender Grain, that cannot ſo well as 
ſome others endure . the Froſts and cold chilly 
Wets that often overtake it, when it is ſown 
early in the Spring, and bring it under a red and 
ſometimes a yellow, dying Colour. And there- 
fore-*too-Topn ſowing is often. as great a Fault as 
too late; but when this Mis fortune chances to hap- 
Pas then the warm Dxreſſings of Soot, Ates, 
ive a great Relief 11.21 its Recorery Let 
This aſt mild Winter, 1 a Farmet by St. A. 
bay" s, ſowe De dale heat as being the hardi- 


(Eſt and coa Sort. of all) oh 4 Barley StubblE oa 


one Plongling and bir baed it in; The Wheat 

thriyed, gag. £ ge beg inning of April the Barley 
was in Ear, from Kernel dec left t in the 

Ground, | 8 67 
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In Lands naturally wet, it has been practiſed as 
2 good Piece of Husbandry, to plough it the laſt 
time into Stitches, and harrow them well down, 


aud then ſow the Barley and harrow it in. This 


is done to ſecure it againſt the Fury of Wets and 
Colds, which it's more than ordinary liable to in 
the Vale and flat Lands. 
An — * rich Man that rents a conſiderable 
F arm, a great Crop of Barley, that he could 
not ſell for more than twelve Shillings per Quar- 
ter; the Price ſo provok'd his Avarice, that he 
would not with it tor that Year; but the next 
he offered 1t to Sale again, and was refuſed by the 
Malſters, who would not venture on it, on any 
Account, as fearing it would not rightly work; 
but the Owner malted i it, and it came very well ; 
the reſt he ſowed, bur firſt tried a little to ſee if it 
would ſpire. So that it's plain, Barley will malt 
_ 2. if _ two Vears or more, provided 
not ſufſfer by the Heat of the __ oil 


An Eſimation of the Barley Cx o v, as it ge- 
nerally happen d in the aun Counry i in 
the Tear 173%; | aid 
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. 
Whereof received for four v7 HY 
83 Barley, at % 2 16 © 
14 S, EA nes nee | 
* Straw aud G 0 11 0 


cn. A p. XXXI. 
The Nature and Improvement one 


HIS is a hardy Sort of Grain, and beſt of 
all agrees with, and flouriſhes in the worſt 
Tilths, in the pooreſt Grounds, and in the col- 
deſt Clime; is truly neceflary to the Farmer both 
in Houſe and Stable, and pays ſometimes better 
than Arp © as both laſt and This Year ſufficiently 
po he Oat in the firſt ſold for twelve Shil- 
ings per Quarter, when the Barley _= ſixteen ; 
and now the Barley is — — the Oat 
twelve; ſo that the Price has but a very 7 lt 
difference, but che Charge a great one; for it's 
weil known, that the Charge of a Barley Crop ts 
not much leſs than that « a Wheat ; as may be 
thus proved, vis. 
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For the Tear 1732. 
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Oats in many Grounds are made uſe of in fat- 
ting Hogs, eſpecially when Peas are dear, as _ 
were the laſt Year, 1731. for then five Buſhe 
were worth eleven Shillingg with us, and the 
Oats twelve Shillings per Quarter; theſe they 
boil in a Copper till they become very plump, 
and ,prodycg a Quantity of Liquor Which they 
improve, by putting Bran, Barly-meal, Oatmeal 
or Ground-rye into it, and ſo make a ſort of 
Broth or Bouillon, that alternately they give the 
Swine: With both theſe, they fat gręeat Numbers 
of Porkers and Bacon Hogs, that they bring to St. 
Andrew's Fair, at Brackly in Oxfordſvire. But by 
che way I muſt obſerve, their Reaſon for ſo doing, 
in my Opinion, is, becauſe their Grounds are too 
r for the Bean and Pea; or that they are thought 
- dearcr than the Oat for this Uſe, which made a 
wad Neighbour 
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Neighbour of mine one Vear fat his Hogs with 
dry Oats; but that can never be ſo good a way as 
with the boil'd one; nor can I think the Oat (the 
boil'd one- eſpecially ) will make ſo firm a Bacon 
as the Bean or Pea, though N as ſweet; for 
it is certain that the looſer the Food is, the looſer 
is the Meat. | | $46 

In ſome Places in the Vale, they ſow Oats for a 
Change to the Ground, left it degenerate under the 
conſtant Growth of certain particular Crops; 
therefore are Oats frequently ſowed, but then they 
are the white Oats ; for in the rich Grounds, the 
black ones run too much into Stalk, and leſs into 
Ear; when the white Ones, that have a more lea- 
fy Stalk and draw more Nouriſhment from the 
Ground, bear to a great Encreaſe a large, bulky 
Grain, ſometimes almoſt as plump as Barley; tis 
this, and not the black Oat that is here meant for 
fatting of Hogs. Set 
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The Nature, and Improvement of the PA. 


FM ANY arc the different ſorts of Peas that 
are ſownin this Kingdom, whereby the Far- 

mer has his Choice for a proper Soil, Clime, and 
Seaſon; but for my part, I ſow at preſent only 
three ſorts, that I have found to anſwer beſt; and 
they arc the Horn- grey, Maple, and Blew-pea. 
The firſt is accounted with a great deal of Reaſon, 
the hardieſt of Hog-peas, and is of a good Size, 
and preferr'd to all others for the chalky Solls, 
where it will admit of being ſowed forwarder than 
any other, Which is a Pe rfect ion very much in fa- 
"TIE" D 2 2 vour- 
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vour of this Ground 3 becauſe by this means it 
enjoys all the Spring Wets in this dry Soil, and 
thereby obtains an early Head that covers, ſhades 
and detends the Earth about them from the ſcorch- 
ing Heats of Summer, that otherwiſe would dry 
up and wither their Roots; Alſo on Gravels this 
Pea has the like Succeſs, which makes the Far- 
mer ſow' them in theſe two Soils preſently after 
Chriſtmas, here ſtrain them in after che 
Plough in broad Lands, and harrow them after- 
wards, till they are almoſt ready to appear; in- 
ſomuch that about Ivinghoe, and many other Pla- 
ces, they ſow no other ſort but this in their Chalks 
and Gravels, on one Ploughing after Wheat or 
Barley Crops. Sg ODE 7 

The Maple is a larger and ſweeter Pea for the 
Hog, bat ſomewhat more tender: This is chiefly 


fown all over the Chiltera Country in Merch, and 


is found to make the beſt Returns of all others in 
both Grain and Straw; and therefore the preſent 
Practice moſtly runs in an equal mixture in theſe 
two forts of that arc ſown together about 
the feverth of Marrh, in ſeveral Manors and in 
| ſeveral Soils; and this for the better Aſſurance 
of a Crop, for if the Maple ſhould miſs, tis 
hoped the Horn-grey will hit; which is havin 
two Strings to the Bow; as is alſo often done 2 
ter the very ſame Method, by ſowiag a. mixt ure 
of ſeven Pecks of Peas, and ſeven Pecks of Beans 
on an Acre: This way proved exceeding well 
this Spring, when the Beans were che bel drop 
ever known; while many of the Peas were ſpoil- 
cd by the Chill of Wets and Froſts that attend- 
ed the whole Month of May, 1732. 
'The blew Pea is a more tender fort, 


both earlier and later in April, on prepared 
his Pea 


| 


Ground that has been twice Ploughed: 


oftcatimes returns great Crops, is a molt w ,t 


ſore 
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ſort for any of the culinary Uſes, and alſo ſats 
Sw inc in a very ſhort time; but the Haulm or 
Straw, of this Pea is not fo goed tor Horſes, as 
that of the Horn- grey or Maple; becauſe this is 
apt to gripe them, and bring on the Yellows, that. 
ctimes prove fatal if not taken in time; and 
is firſt diſcovered by the white of the Eyes being 
turned yellowiſh; for which, bleeding, and cor- 
dial, ſwcetning Drink is the beſt Remedy, This 
Misfortune is {aid not tobe owing ſo much to the 
Straw, as the Peas, that is generally left in after - 
Threſhing, which being ot a ſofter Nature than 
all other Peas, is thereby more endowed with this 
raicious Quality. Bur there is great difference 
in the Nature of this Pea; ſome of them will boil 
in a little time to a great Sottneſs, others require 
a longer time, and 1ome will never boil io ſweet 
and kind: The Reaſon of this, I take to be o- 
ing to the particular Juices of the Earth wherein 
they grow; for that of the {tiff Clays is commons 
ly churliſh and ſour; that of the Loams much 
better; but that of the Chalks, Sands, and Gra- 
vels exceed all others in Sweetneſs and Quality; 
thereſore the beſt boiling Peas are allowed to 
come off the three laſt Soils. 8 
The Horn- grey is beſt to gro with Beans, be- 
cauſe it will endure to be ſown with them at Cau- 
dlemas, agrees with all ſorts of Ground, and will 
better bear with one Ploughing than any other: 
Theſe two Kinds have cach their reciprocal Be- 
nefits; for the.Pca will ſhade the Roots of the 
Bean, and keep off che parchiog Heats and 
Droughts of the Sun and Wind. The Bean alſo 
will, by the Strength of its upright Stalk, keep 
up the weak, bending, Haulm of the Pea, and 
cauſe it to kern and ripen, kinder and {ooner, | 
The Vale- men in their open, low Fields, whoſe 
Ground is in Heart, way't ſow Peas along, or 
. ane 
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Beans or Peas together (which they call Half 
ware) becauſe then the Sheep can't weed amongſt 
them, and cat up the wild Oat and Cur lock which 
often infeſt them; but in the clean Beans they turn 
in their Sheep till Bloſſom- time to eat up theſe 
Weeds; then they take them out, leſt they rub 
them off. | ALE 9 0 

Peas in our Chiltern are ſown ſeveral ways, and 
to find out the right, a Perſon ſowed them after 
three different Methods in one Field, viz. The 
firſt was on Wheat Stitches, which was done by 
a Man's following the Plow, and ſtraining them 
in; and afterwards harrowed till they were al- 
moſt ready to appear. The fecond was on a Bar- 
ley Stubble that was once ploughed, and the Peas 
directly harrowed in. The third was on another 
Piece of the ſame Stubble, where the Peas were 


firſt ſown by Broad caſt over the ſame, and plough- 


ed in as they do the Beans in the Vale: The two 
firſt ways did not ſucceed fo well as the laſt; for 
it being a wet Summer, the Peas that were plough- 
ed in broad Lands, made their way through, and 
9 the beſt Crop. The Stitch was next beſt; 

ut thoſe only harrowed in 'lay ſometimes dry, 
and when the firſt haſty, great Rain fell, they 
burſt, and ſo the Owner miſs'd of that part of his 


Crop. 


Remarks on the foregoing Methed. | 
F ORMERLY I loſta Crop of Peas by ſow- 
a 


ing them after the ſecond way; it was on a 

rley Stubble that I ſowed my Peas, and then 
bie them in, and harrowed it directly; 
ut my Plough-man did not harrow them e- 
nough, which cauſed them to lie too much under 
Cover; ſo that when the Rains fell, this gravelly 


Soil became ſo bound, that the Peas could not get 
y Out; 
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put. Therefore this ſort of Operation is beſt 
erformed in looſe, loamy, mouldy Ground, and 
1 9 well down, that the Peas may with 
out difficulty make their way out with their ſoft, 
tender Heads, It alſo oftentimes happens that 
theſe Peas only harrowed in on broad Lands, 
1ying almoſt on the Surtace of the Ground, are nor 
only expos'd to the devouring Vermin; but by 
the heat of the Sun and dryneſs of the Weather, 
they ſhrivel up, and dye away for want of a duc 
Moiſture. The beſt way then that I know of, and 
what I now frequently practiſe, both in Gravels 
and Loams, 1s to give my Wheat or Barley Stub- 
bles two Ploughings in the Winter, after the mau- 
ner ſhewed in the Chapter of Ploughing, and ar 
the proper time in the Spring ſow half my Sced 
All over the level Ground, and plough it in; when 
"that is done, I ſow the other halt all over the 
top, and harrow them. in; this 1s half Under- 
thorough, and half Over, and exceeds all others 
except Drilling, The moſt common way is this, 
if Peas are to be ſown on the Wheat Stitch; then 
they are ſtrained in aſter the Plough, and harrow- 
ed well afterwards. If on a Barley Stubble, ſome 
do it two ſeveral ways; firſt, 57 do it, by run- 
ning the Plough. up one Thorough and down ano- 
ther near the firſt, whereby A155 or Bout is 
made; this lies great part of the Winter as a 
Stitch; on this in the Spring, the long and 
ſtrain in the Pea, as they do on the Wheat Stitch, 
and harrow down; Now this is either done on 
Gravels, Loams or Clays; in the Clays it is cer- 
tainly the beſt, becauſe the Pea in this cold Ground 
is more 1 5 from the Chills of Froſts and 
Wetz; in the Loams the ſame Management is 
moſt agreeable; and on the Gravels, either the 
Stitch or broad Land is right: But here is a par- 
ficplar ſort of Riſque attends this Soil; for if the 
F 85 great 
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great Rains pony ſucceed the ſawing here, 
they are ſurely bound in and come. to little, from 
the hardneſs ot the Cruft of the Gravels, thar fo 
faſtens and binds them, as not to ſuffer the Pea to 
come out and enlarge it ſelf: This was the Cafe 
of many Acres this laſt Spring in the Gravels, 
where ſome Showers fell on the fowing of the Peas, 
and ſpoiled a great many Crops; ſo that Paul may 
plant, and Apollos water, but *tis G0 D that gives 
the Encreaſe; for thoſe that were ſown in a dry 
Seaſon, did very well almoſt every where; It is 
that makes Farming ſuch a Lortery, that there's 
no Aſſurance of any Crop of any ſort; becauſe all 
Field Vegetables ate expos'd ro the Rigours of 
Weathers. And it's further plain, that Gravel 
is the moſt binding Earth of all others, from the 
great Uſe of it in the London Pavements, whicre, 
after their Work is finiſh'd, they ſpread the Gra- 
vel over it, to keep it together againſt the moſt 
onderous Carriage: So here the very Haulm, or 
talk is ſo bound and lock'd up, as not able to en- 
creaſe its Bulk, and fo pines and dwindles to the 
Joſs of whole Crops; this was very viſible in our 
fifty Acres common Field this Summer, 1732, 
where the Loams return'd excellent Peas; while 
thoſe in the raſhy Gravels of the ame Field, went 
off by the Rains binding them in. Aer 
For this very Reaſon, as well as to further the 


Growth of che Pea as other Grain, it is of late dif 


covered, to be excellent Husbandry to chalk theſe 
Gravels, which at firſt, I muſt own, ſeem'd to 
move my wonder, to ſee a warm, dry Soil drefs 
a warm, dry Soil; but Experience warrants the 
Truth of it; for there is a third Nature in the 
Chalk, which effectually anſwers the Intention; 
and that is, its dilating looſe and ſhattering Parts; 
this being contrary to the Gravels binding Quali- 
ty, makes their two opponent Properties agree, 


and 
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and become one moſt natural Soil (as does alſo 
_ ) fit for almoſt every Grain or Graſs, except 
eans. | RS: ; 2 
This then on ſuch a Mixture, becomes a loa- 
my Gravel, and is allowed by i to be 
of a knitting, kerning Nature, that will more 
ſurely run into Corn, than any other Ground, pro- 
vided they are thoroughly 1 dreſſed, and 
a wet Summer enſues. 1 when this compound- 
ed Earth is obtained, that it may be the more 
compleat, if twenty Loads of long Horſe- dung 
was ploughed into an Acre, and Barley harrowy 
ed on the ſame, it will lie and become a watering 

Pot to retain the Wets, and keep this dry Grou 
moiſt, a long while after the Rains have fal'n, and 
ſo likewiſe tar a Wheat Crop, ” 5 
This therefore is a moſt natural Dreſſing to a 
hungry Gravel, and this will do inſtead of Coney- 
clippings, Fas, Horn-ſhavings and Hoots, as 1 
have formerly hinted. = ods. *. 
Ih beginning of May, 1732. came.in with 
North and Eaſt Winds, attended with ſome heavy 
Rains and Froſts; this ſo crippled the Peas, as to 
cauſe many of them to be ſomewhat Red-headed 
and dic: For as the Maxim is, when they go 2 — 
way in wet Weather, on red or yellow Clays, or 

| we loamy Grounds, they ſeldom or never co 
again; but if they fail in dry Weather, they 1 
ten recover. In this fort of wet cold Weather in 
the Sp inge it is, that the Chalk that has been laid 
on, 2 oughed into the Clays and Loams, does 

a great deal of Service to the Peas, by abſorbing 
the Wets, and keeping the Roots looſe and warm; 
as alſo does the ſeveral Ploughings for Peas, which 
ſo meliorate and hollow the Earth, that the cold 
Water gets down and lodges below the Roots of 
the Peas, and ſo abe them from that Chill, 
that other wiſe perha 0 have deſtroyed —_, 

a an 
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and this is the more apt to do it in Grounds but 
once ploughed, and that are ſour, clung and hea» 
vy; yet is there this difference in Variety of Sea- 
ſons that affects the Pea. A Field was ſown with 
Peas in wet Weather, and another in dry; a dry 
Summer ſucceeded, and thoſe ſown in the Wet 
proved the beſt Crop; becauſe by the cloſe Tex- 
ture of the Earth the Water was retained; nor 
could the Sun and Air fo eaſily penetrate, dry, 
and parch their Roots, as in the more looſe 


Ground. 


Now eas all Chalks and Sands are of a hollow, 
ſpungy, dry, and warm Nature, the Peas that 
grow in either of theſe Soils, notwithſtanding the 
Ws of Wets and Colds that often make them 
Red- headed and pine, generally recover again and 
be good Crops, while thoſe on Clays ant Loams 
entirely periſh: ee Popes 
| Theſe ſeveral foregoing Reaſons, cauſed many 
good and bad Crops of Peas this Harveſt; and 
therefore I ſhall make my Eſtimate of them, as 

near as I can, according to the Medium of both, 
Cage, # SET DOR 17777 
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ENT for one Arre one Year =, © 
IN Phloughing and Harrowing once 
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Carrying four Loads Fear the Fiel 
 Threſbing eig hteen Buſbels of Peas 
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SEES e 
Whereof receiv'd for eighteen 3 
Buſbels of Peas, at 18. 10d. 
r Buſhbel = = = 
Straw and Chaff (two Cart 
Loads of Straw, and cight 


Buſbels of Cha.) 
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The great Varicties of Peas, are certainly at- 
tended with Varieties of Qualities, both in reſ- 
& of Soils, Seaſons and Feeding, which de- 
erves the particular Regard of all thoſe who are 
concern'd in their Growth and Feed: In Soils 1 
have taken Notice of ſome already; but here I 
ſhall further obſerve, that in ſandy Grounds be- 
ond Leighton-Buzzard, they run chiefly upon the 
Blew Pea, which this Earth is found to endow 
with a great Sweetneſs and Soundneſs, as it doth 
alſo the Turnep and Carrot; and as this is a ten- 
der Pea, that loves a dry, warm Ground, here it 
is delivered from ſtanding Wets, and receives 
more than in any other Earth, the warm Reflecti- 
on of the Sands, that ripens them early, though 
they are ſown late. © |; w 
90 likewiſe the Poppin or Poplar Pea, is a fine 
brown Sort, with a black Eye, that requires to 
be ſown late, as in the beginning of April, and 
yet will be ripe generally betore the Wheat; this 
is a largeſwcet Pca, rather bigger than the Maple, 
and will return a very great Crop: They were 
firſt introduced into our: Country by a great Far- 
mer from Bert ſbire, and is now much in requeſt, 
eſpecially for ſowing in Drills made by thePlough, 
3 | 
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and hoed by Men, as is mentioned in my firſt Part, 
Page 35. and alſo for faſt feeding of Swine; but 

is a little apt to make the Fleſh looſe; and ſo is 

the blew Pea, which being the ſweeteſt and fſot- 

teſt of any, will cauſe the Fleſh ro be more 

1 and flabby, than the Bean or any other 
ca. 

The Maple is a brave large Pea, feeds well 
but not ſo hard as the Horn-grey, which is rec- 
koned the beſt of all Hog Peas, for producing 
the firmeſt Fleſh: Now all Peas are more gree- 
dily cat by Swine than the Bean, becauſe, the 
are ſweeter, go farther, and will fat ſooner, hich 
makes many ſay, that they had rather give ten 
Shillings for a Load of Peas, than eight tor a Load 
of Beans for fattening of Hogs, 


CHAP. XXXIIL | 
| The Nature and Improvement of the Bra x. 


122 enter upon this Subject with an Account 


of the former and prefent Practice that is now 
on Foot about Ailesbury and Tame, where the 
Farmers arc under as good Reputation for right 
Vale Management as moſt in Bnvland ; and this 


they have more than e Encouragement for, 


cſpecially about Ailesbury, by reaſon their Land 


is ſo good, that they fow three Years together, 
and fallow the fourth, Here it is then, that they 
have very much left off the former' Faſhion of 
fowing their Horſe-beans' broad Caſt, or on the 
top of the Ground, and then ploughing them in; 
iſeuous ran- 

dom 


beeauſe by ſowing them in this prom 
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dom Manner, the Sheep have not that Opportuni- 
ty of ſuch an open free Paſſage to and fro, to 
come at their Meat, as they have by ſowing them 
in a more regular Method, as I ſhall ſhew by and 
by. Alſo their other old way ot ſetting Beans is 
now much laid atide, to give Place to the more 
new and better one, for tormerly Men, Women, 
and Children, uſcd with a Stick or Dibber to make 
Holes in the Ground, and others would follow 
and put them in. To amend this, there was 2 
more late Invention, that was to make the Holes 
at an equal Diſtance, by the Spoke of a Wheel, 
like that in a Barrow, which a Perſon followed 
and dropt in the Beans; this alſo proved both te- 
dious and chargeable, and is moſtly done with. 


Wherefore the preſent practice and beſt of all 
is perform'd thus: The Foot Plough has a Bin or 


Hopper aſſixed to it, that will hold about half a Bu- 


ſhel of Seed, and fo made, that as it is drawn a- 
long a Thorough, the Bean falls gradually out 
of the ſame at equal proper Diſtances; when this 
is done, they plough another Thorough that fills 
_ firſt — N the deren Few this 2 
o no , but proceed to ſow a third as 
was. the firſt; this is ſowing one 'T hoxough and 
miſſing the next, whereby an exact Diſtance is left 
throughout the half Land, between "Thorough 
and "thorough; this, they harrow clean down, 
and by this Method, the Sheep have a fart of a 
Path-way left them, to feed, on the Graſs and 
Weeds that grow 
them an Opportunity better to deſtroy the Cur- 
lock, Wild- oat, Hairy-bind or Hell-weed, and 
other Weeds that generally infeſt this fort, of Cod- 
ware: The two firſt are cafily deſtroyed by the 
Sheep that are turned into the Beans hen they 
arc not above 4 handtul high; but the: laſt is : 
Tn * mo 


amongſt the Beans, which gives 


— — — — 
= 
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moſt deſtructive Weed that runs Miles together, 


if the Crop of Beans grows in that Length of 


Entanglements to them almoſt from top to bot- 
tom; and where it fixes, there it wounds both 
Bean and Stalk, till it ruins all or moſt part of 
the Crop by its prickly Pines: But where this 
takes its Original or Root from, has been 'the 
Inquiry of many Farmers, whoſe Attempts 
have proved vain, as not being able to make a 
true — thereof; which has occaſioned a 
Notion that its firſt Riſe or Root is directly from 
the Bean Stalk, as Moſs is from a Tree, and ſo 


from each Stalk 'tis thought to receive its Sub- 
* © Hftence, and wounds and deſtroys the very Stalk 


that breeds and feeds it. 


Now by this Method of ſowing the Beans out 


of the Hopper in Thoroughs or Rows, at about 
ſixteen Inches apart, the Sheep that are the only 
Doctors to cute this horrid Diſeaſe, have more 
Room than formerly to make their Marches a- 


mongſt them, and thereby are, as it were, direct- 
edin queſt of the ſeveral Weeds between the Rows; 
ſo that in their Paſſings and Repaſſings for ſome 


Months together, they conſequently meet with, 
and very much break aſunder the tenacious Parts 
of its running Binders. Rice. 
There is alſo a ſecond great Benefit in this new 
way of. diſtant regular ſowing of Beans, for here 
is that Room given for the Sun and Air to come 
at their ſeveral Stalks, which is not in former Me- 
thods, whereby the Bloſſoms are much ſooner 
dry d after the Rains, that not a little contributes 
to the Improvement of the Bean; for it is ſurely 
true, that Wets are often grand Impediments to 
the kerning of the Bean as well as other Fruit, 


by waſhing off the 19823 Part Or impregnating | 


of the Beans and other 


Seed, that is the chief Cauſe 
15 Fruits 
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Fruits Germination; This is plain to the ver 
Hedger, that the more room any Vegetable has, 
the better it ſets for Fruit, and bears the greater 
Crop; for where the Sun has moſt room, there it 
has. moſt. Influence, for the ſetting, kerning, and 
Production of Fruit. It is for this very Reaſon | 


alſo, that the Farmers Hopes for a plentiful Crop | 
are enlarged, when he fees a dry time for the 1.8 
Bloom of the Wheat, which cannot per form itsduc 151 


Office, if too much Wet falls in that Seaſon. All [118i | 

which Benefits have ycarly yielded more and more Mil 

Encouragement to the Farmer to proceed after thi 

new Mcthod, becauſe they have not ſuſtain'd that 

Loſs from theſe Weeds as hetetofore, ſince their 

Sheep have had more Room to come at and de- 

ſtroy them: And now the Vale Farmers, particu- 

larly about Ailesbury, are brought under a uni- 

verſal Agreement to let them feed amongſt the 

Beans till the twentieth Day of May; when they 

take them out for good, leſt they cat and ſpoil 

the Bloſſom, ' which they will certainly do by - 

their Mouths or Rub, if they can, come at them. 

In the Vale they reckon therſclves under a bet- 

ter chance for a Crop of Beans when they ſee the 

Ground turns up Flitch-thorough, as they call it; 

that is, When the Earth is ſowed and ploughed, it 

181 8. wet ha heavy, this a Bean Early loves; 
or then they are not in very great apprehenſion 

of the a e Wild- oat, nor Curlock. 

Lor are they in any fear of burying their Bean 

in ſuch heavy Earth, becauſe it being a black fat 

Mould, igcl ning Er to a Clay, will by the 

Froſts, Rains, and Winds, ſo ſhatter, crumble, and 

become hollow, as afterwards eaſily to let the 

Bean out; but if the are forced to ſow, and 

ö plough the Bean in, when their Ground is in a dry, 

light Condition; they generally are attack d with 

that fatal and other Weeds, ſo that they never dare 

give their Ground two Ploughings for HN, . M 
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Next I come to treat of another Diſtaſter a 

pertaining to the Bean, that (Thanks be to 

eldom happens; becauſe, when once it has got à 
full Power, I never knew it curable by the Art of 
Man; nor ever knew it happen in ſuch a great 
Degree as it did about five Years ago; and then it 
became a general Calamity in many Places, both in 
Chiltern and Vale amongſt the Beans. Ar firſt it's 


| Kun that a Honey or Mill dew was the 15 
r 


5 Sum- 
ſtance, 
cads and Stalks of 


uſe of the ſame, for this fell in that 


71 #34 


ed naked, while ſome other Lands in one and the 
ſame Field better eſcaped; in ſhort, there was not 
half a Crop, and they not ſo good as at other times 


which enhanced the Price to above twenty-four 


Shillings per Quarter... a4 

Now to account for this Malady an ongſt the 
Beans, I can only ſay, it is my bare Con c&ture, 
as I have ſaid before in the Cha ter of the Whes 
that in dry, hot Summers, the Ehalations of the 


Sun are more powerful than in WE Ne ones; be- 


2 2 
e not thoſe Quantities of 
and let fall as at other times; 


thoſe that are, by conſequence are of an aquic- 


- ous, thin Body, and therefore not l mak- 
ing Lodgments on the ſeveral Vegeta 
do in the dry, hot Seaſons, hen there are greg- 


les; as they 


ter Quantities exhaled zand they more thickn'd - 


to this glucy Subſtance, that falls and docs che 
Miſchief. ene denn | 


Here then appears alſo more of the Excellence 
of this new Method of ſowing out of the Hop- 
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in Diſtances, for that, as I have before hinted, 
the Sun's drying Power has more Room and grea- 
ter Force to attract and exhauſt the Wer amonꝑſt 
the Beans, before they can emit a ſtagnated peſti- 
ferous Vapour, that not only perhaps encrraſes 
this Matady, but alfo in fome meaſure may be the 
Cauſe of Fevers and Agnes, that arc ſaid to be'oc- 
calioned by the inſanous Particles of a bad Air, as 
ts obvious from the many Parts of Kent and 2 
that abound in low, wer Grounds, where the A- 
gur in particulas is more rife than in other Places, 
as F have nienc'd to my Coſt, when I Hved at 
Upner near Rorhefter ; and here I had alfo another 
Reafon to remember this Situation, from the nĩight- 
ty Vexations of the troublefome Knats, that are 
thought ro be bred from the Putrefaction of the 


Air, that the V and Sullidge which the 
Waters leaves on the Ground is the chief Cauſe 


Alſo amongſt 'Frees, I know a Family that lives 
tn the midſt of them, ſeldom ever ealckfel for 
want of that fpace that others enjoy who live in 
Feſs Shade and Clofure, and partakes more of rhe 
San's and Wind's drying, ſalubrious Benefits. 
Therefore I infer that. all Cover, whether of 
Beans or other Corn, or Trees, c. have all their 
Tendencies in the Retentions of Wets, and the 
many ill Conſequences ariſing therefrom. 
liltewiſe is more room for rwo Men to 
ſhake the Heads of the Beans with a Rope, pre- 
ſently after the Mill-dew is fallen on them; which 
ſupplies in a great Meuſure a good Shower of 
Rain, that often timely falls, and happily waflics 
off this fort of Bird-lime confiftence. 1 
In lighr Grounds, fuck as Chalks, Gravels and 
Sands, this Grain will nor profper, which made it 
formerly fo ſeldom ſown in the Chiltern, Country; 
however of late, I may fay within'thefe ten Years 
| ES @ paſt 
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alt, they are more ſown than even in Clays and 
23 that are found to be many, even in Hert- 
fordſbire; in theſe Soils, in ſome Years they grow 
w ondertully and return prodigious Crops when 
the Peas are kill'd by the ſeverity of Weather 
(eſpecially in Clays and Loams that have been 
chalked.) A greater Inſtance of this, I believe 
never was known, than the Summer 1732, every 
where afforded ; inſomuch that they were reckon- 
cd the beit Crop of all other Grain. 
Notwithſtanding this is the biggeſt Grain of all 
others that is ſown in our Fields; yet it is often 
buried in our red Clays, by reaſon theſe ſtiff, cold 


| Grounds, being of the moſt ſurly Nature, will 


not ſhoal, ſhatter, nor crumble, like the black and 
blewiſh Clays in the Vale, that yield even to the 
very Rains and Winds; when the Froſts and o- 
ther Weather, that happen after the Beans ſow- 
ing, often prove incapable of reducing this Land, 
ſo as to let the Bean have an eaſy Paſſage out with 
its Head : Wheretore I have Lon it done at 
Whipſmaud, three Miles from me, for a few Years 

aſt ; that they have ſown the Beans after one 
1 by .broad-caſting them on the Surface, 
and only harrowed them in, which has done much 
better than formerly, when they ploughed them 
in, as they did in the Vale. And though it may 
be thought ſtrange that this way is preferr'd, be- 


cauſe of the great Expoſure the Bean lies under 


to the voracious Birds, Vermin, and Weather; 
bas it has been by Experience found to anſwer beſt 

ere, becauſe moſt of the Beans will get into 
'Thoroughs, and there be buried by the 3 


tynes; for this ſort of Ground by its ſticking 
Quality, will more eaſily faſten about and hold the 
Beans, whereby its nutritive Parts is the more 
eaſily communicated, and forces on the Growth 


of this Grain, that moſt naturally agrees * 
| this 
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this ſort of Soil. And if ſome is carried away, there 
may a ſmall Allowance the more be given in the 
Quantity ſown. Now this Seed is fo liable to be 
burſted by Wets, and ſhrunk by Droughts in ſuch 
Earth at Candlemas, when they are throwed into 
the Ground as the Pea is, that in ſuch Soil it muſt 
not be ſown till March, tor this gets both Root and 
Head by that time, * it is better able to 
reſiſt the Extremities of Weather than the Pea, 
that is of a more tender Nature. The Horn- 
bean is juſtly called ſo from the great Convenien- 
cy it gives the Farmer, to feed his Horſes with: 
This has made it a Rule with many of them, that 
when the Bean ſells for ten Shillings per Load, and 
the Oat at twelve Shillings per Quarter; that they 
buy the former, if they have it growing, and ſell 
the latter that they have; becauſe they allow, 
that this Quantity of Beans will go further in the 
Manger than a Quarter of Oats, eſpecially if they 
are ſplit, which almoſt every Miller and Malſter 
are often employed about. 


72 | * 
| Kon; 
An Eſtimation of the Bean CR Op, as it gene- 
rally happened in the Chiltern, in the Tear 
1732. that was the G that ever I knew. 


in both this and the Vales. 
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The Horſe-bean, as I ſaid beſore, is a Grain 
that is oſten buried in our Red-Cla) ys, and ſtiff 


Loams, and that by reaſon the Head — a Bean is 


broader than any other, and therefore makes its 


way out of the Earth with Difficulty, which 


cauſes ſome to think it is ſmothered ſooner in the 
Ground, than either Wheat, Barley, Oats or Peas. 
In the Chiltern we generally ſow them at Candle 
_ in four Thoroughs made on the Wheat 

Stitch, by ſtraining them in each Thorough after 
the Pea Stitch Plough, and then harrow the ground 
well, as ſoon as they are ſown: Others will ſow 
half Beans and half Peas after this manner, and 


- mow them together? at Harveſt; but then this 


way requires good Care in cocking, raking them 
together and turning them, that they may be 
dry'd thoroughly, and black in Stalk, Leaf, and 
Pod: Others fow them on a level Wheat or Bar- 
ley Stubble, and plough them in Under-thorough, 
and harrow the Ground very well after : But to do 
this, that the Bean ma ay heap be buried, the preſent 
Practice is to plough ſuch Ground with a Fin on 


the Sharr of the Wheel-plough, by which the 
Earth 


rere 
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Earth may be turned almoſt as you pleaſe; and 
by good rowing, the Bean will be deliver'd 
from this Caſualty. - 

The Reaſon = we ſow Beans i in our Ohilters, 
on Wheat and Barley Stubbles, and not that of an 
Oat or Ryc, is, becauſe that this is a Grain that 

recs with a rich Ground, fox to ſay right, the 
Ground cannot be too good for the Bean, as be- 

ing a large rooted and talked Grain, that draws 
a great deal of Nouriſhment, and returns not a 
little back to the Earth, — killing the Weeds 
with its great Cover, end thereby keeping the 
Spirit of the Earth in ſome degree tram wg 
too much cxhauſted by the Sun's Attraction, 
ſupplying it with thoſe nit rous Dews, that irs 


Stalks, Leaves, Bloſſoms and Boclies oiten make 
a Tode ern. 
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The Nase and Improvement of Tuzronps and 
| APPS +: 


H ETCHES are of ſeveral TY a8 the 
FHorſe-thetch, and the ſmaller ſort, 
which y ſome are called the Winter- thetch; theſe 
are very profitable if ſown in a right Soil, and at 
a right time; the Horſe-thetch was ſown by a 
great Farmer at Penly, in February, and ont: 4 4 
ferne in upon his fallow Ground on one Ploug 
ng, for his Horſes, Cows, or Sheep to fred * 46 


rhe following Summer, cither in the Rack br Pield, 


and the remainder to plough in, a Fortnight or 
Month before my ſow their * on this they 


har ro 
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harrow their Wheat, and dreſs it with ſhort Dung, 
or Fold on the top. The ſmaller e Country 
Winter-rhetch is ſown in September, tor Food for 
the Sheep, Sc. in the Winter and Spring: They 
firſt ſow them Broad-caſt all over a Piece of Chalk, 
Gravel, Sand, or Loam (tor wet Ground is not 
proper for them) and then plough them in Under- 
thorough, where they will make their way tho- 
rough the Ground, as being a moſt hardy Grain, 
according to the Compariſon of an old Saying 
-A Thetch will grow through the Bottom of 
an old Shoe And therefore many ſow them a- 
mongſt Peas, becauſe if * miſs, the Thetch 
generally hits: Their dry Haulm is but coarſe 
Fodder for Horſe or Cow, but the Corn is good 
for Pigeons, and to give ſtore Hogs; three Bu- 
ſhels ſow an Acre, and often return twenty. 
Tills, are the ſmalleſt ſort of Cod-ware that 
are ſown, and leſſer than the Thetch, as that is 
the Pea, and the Pea the Bean: They are ſown 
on the poor Chalks, Sands and Gravels, where 
neither the 'Thetch nor Pea will thrive; there 
this will flouriſh and produce great Quantitics on 
its upright Stalks, that grow about a Foot and 
a half high, arc ſowed alone, or with Oats, and 
make the beſt of Provender, given in the Rack as 
it comes out of the Field, which the Cows and 
Bullocks will greedily cat, and fatten very faſt 
under its keeping; Swine alſo are great Lovers of 
the Tills, and will pick up what falls on the 
Ground, and be much forwarded. in their Fleſh; 
Pigeons are great Lovers of them, as being very 
natural to their Bodies. In many Places they 
ſow theſe for their Horſes and Cows inſtead of 
Hay, and commonly put Chaff into their Man- 
gers, for the Tills to fall amongſt; as the Horſes 
and Cows pull the Haulm out of the Racks, that 
ſupplies the want of Hay and Oats; One BON 
OWY 
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ſows an Acre, and generally returns fiſteen. They 
are often ſold for three Shillings a Buſhel, 

The following is the Coppy of two Letters, 
writ by Milliam Hayton, Eſq; from his Houſe in 
Clerkenwell-Green, to his Son Milliam Hayton, Eſq; 
Clerk of the Peace for Bucks, who lives at ſuing- 
hoe in that Cqunty. 


GuILLIAUME, 
4 


© FT OBs8txvs you are to keep Court at Gadeſ- 
C den, where lives one William Ellis, a Far- 
© mer; I underitand he is related to Dick Shil- 
© burne, by „ This Ellis has written a 
© Book, entitled, The Practical Farmer, Or, Hert- 
© fordſhire Husbandman, containing many new 
© Improvements in Husbandry; I have bought 
© this Book, and find it has already born a ſecond 
Edition; I let Anger/on read it, and deſign to 
ſend it him down, as ſoon as J have a little bet- 
ter conſidered his Motions: Bur what I have to 
defire of you, is to enquire of him, for I fu 
ſe he will be in Court, the ſame Queſtion I 
ave been ſo long labouring to get anſwered 
viz, How many Buſhels of Wheat, Rye, an 
Barley, an Acre of midling ſort of Ground (ſuch 
as your common Field Land may be computed 
to be one with another) does generally produce, 
in what they call a midling Year? *Tis a general 
Expreſſion among Farmers, that this Year we 
have not above half, or two thirds of a Crop; 
but ſuch a Year we had a fair Crop, or a Crop 
and a half, or ſuch like; without mentioning 
what Quantity they mean by any of the afore- 
mentioned . Terms, of half, two thirds 
or the like random Computation. This Gen- 
. tleman goes on in the ſame way of deſcribing 
| | _ © Crops; 
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harrow their Wheat, and dreſs it with ſhort Dung, 
or Fold on the top. The ſmaller V Country 
Winter-rhetch is ſown in September, for Food for 
the Sheep, Sc. in the Winter and Spring: They 
firſt ſow them Broad- caſt all over a Piece of Chalk, 
Gravel, Sand, or Loam (tor wet Ground is not 
proper for them) and then plough them in Under- 
thorough, where they will make their way tho- 
rough the Ground, as being a moſt hardy Grain, 
according to the Compariſon of an old Saying 
— -A Thetch will grow through the Bottom of 
an old Shoe - And therefore many ſow them a- 
mongſt Peas, becauſe if * miſs, the Thetch 
generally hits: Their dry Haulm is but coarſe 
Fodder for Horſe or Cow, but the Corn is good 
for Pigeons, and to give ſtore Hogs; three Bu- 
ſhels ſow an Acre, and often return twenty. -- - 
Tills, are the ſmalleſt ſort of Cod-ware that 
are ſown, and leſſer than the Thetch, as that is 
the Pea, and the Pea the Bean: They are ſown 
on the poor Chalks, Sands and Gravels, where 
neither the Thetch nor Pea will thrive; there 
this will flouriſh and produce great Quantitics on 
its upright Stalks, that grow about a Foot and 
a halt high, arc ſowed alone, or with Oats, and 
make the beſt of Provender, given in the Rack as 
it comes out of the Field, which the Cows and 
Bullocks will greedily cat, and fatten very faſt 
under its keeping; Swine alſo are great Lovers of 
the Tills, and will pick up what falls on the 
Ground, and be much forwarded in their Fleſh ; 
Pigeons are great Lovers of them, as being very 
natural to their Bodies. In many Places they 
ſow theſe for their Horſes and Cows inſtead of 
Hay, and commonly put Chaff into their Man- 
gers, for the Tills to fall amongſt; as the Horſes 
and Cows pull the Haulm out of the Racks, that 
ſupplies the want of Hay and Oats; One Bag 
OWS 
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ſows an Acre, and generally returns fifteen, They 
are often ſold for three Shillings a Boſhel. 

The following is the Coppy of two Letters, 
writ by William Hajton, Eſq; from his Houſe in 
Clerkenwell-Green, to his Son Milliam Hayton, Eiqz 
Clerk of the Peace for Bucks, who lives at ſv;ng- 
hoe in that Cqunty. 


GUuILLIAUME, 


© FT OBsEexvs you are to keep Court at Gadeſ- 
0 den, where lives one William Ellis, a Far- 
© mer; I underitand he is related to Dick Shil- 
© burne, by Marriage: This Ellis has written a 
© Book, entitled, The Practical Farmer, Or, Hert- 
© fordſhire Husbandman, containing many new 
© Improvements in Husbandry; I have bought 
© this Book, and find it has already born a ſecond 


ſend it him down, as ſoon as I have a little bet- 
ter conſidered his Motions: But what I have to 
defire of you, is to enquire of him, for I ſu 
ſe he will be in Court, the ſame Queſtion I 
ave been ſo long labouring to get anſwered 
viz. How many Buſhels of Wheat, Rye, an 
Barley, an Acre of midling fort of Ground (ſuch 
as your common Field Land may be computed 
to be one with another) does generally produce, 
in what they call a midling Year? Tis a general 
Expreſſion among Farmers, that this Year we 
have not above half, or two thirds of a Crop; 
but ſuch a Year we had a fair Crop, or a Crop 


what Quantity they mean by any of the afore- 
mentioned * Terms, of half, two thirds 
or the like random Computation. This Gen- 
. © tleman goes on in the ſame way of deſcribing 

W | _ © Crops; 
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and a half, or ſuch like; without mentioning 
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© tain above one Page, whereas 
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Crops; in ſome Places he fays, by ſach and 
ſuch Methods, vaſt Crops have been obtained; 
c in other Places, ſuch things yield very conſide- 
c rable Crops, and ſuch a one obtain'd vaſt Crops; 


c 


but the Reader is every where left in the Dark, 


© except in two Places, Folio 23 and 29 in his Ver- 
© bis, ===-=-At Dagnal, a Man that has but an A- 
© cre of Land has ſown it ſeven Years together, 
© and never leſs than ſix Quarters and a half of 
© Barley grew on the ſame; and — Another 
© that folded on his Turneps, had nine Quarters 
© on five Roads of gravelly, Ioamy Ground; in- 
© deed I have juſt now found another Place, which 
© Lwill repeat, becauſe it relates to the good Town 
© of Jving hoe. It frequently happens that the 
© chalky Grounds near Iuinghoe, about two Miles 
© from me, bear eight Loads of Wheat on an 
© Acre; in ſhort, the Book ſeems to be as well 
© wrote as any one I have met with on the Sub- 
ject; and if the Gentleman will be ſa kind as 
© to anſwer my Queſtion in plain Exgl/iſh,T ſhall be 
very much obliged ta him, and promiſe to have 
a Bottle of Wine at his Service, if he will be ſo 
kind as to call at Clerkenwell when he cames next 
to Town.“ 


A K a 


A Copy of the other LETTER. 


 GuriitLtitavae, 
s r E R ſcaling my laſt, I recollected an- 
0 other Queſtion F had to ask Mr. Elks, 
c 


and that's about Rye Rye is a Grain that 
© he ſpeaks the leaſt of, ar about, in his whole 
© Book; I think the whole Cha does not con- 
beſtows a great 
© many more en every other fort of Grain that he 
99 65 : treats 
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0 treats of; | perhaps *tts becauſe bur little of that 
© fort grows in Hertfordſhire ; or becauſe he is not 
© willing to encourage the Growth of it in that 
© Country; or whatever his Reafons be, my Rea- 
© ſon for troubling him, is to be inſtructed how to 
© tmprove it in Northumberland. E 
And firſt I would be informed how to dreſs 
© the Land preparatory to receive the Seed? And 
© then I would defire to be inſtructed how todreſs 


© the Seed preparatory to ſow ir on the Land? 


© that is, whether to brine it, hme it, ſoot or 
| <© foak it in Urine, Stable-ſtale or any other Com- 
© poſition; or whether it muſt be ſown dry? For 
c '® fays, wet is ſo great an Enemy to it, that a 
© Shower of Rain will drown it in the Hopper; 
© why then ſhould it be fown, as he rel ſays, 
in Autumn, about September? *- And a little fur- 
© ther in the ſame Chapter, tis ſoon up after tis 
© ſown, and ſooner than Wheat, and-alſo fooner 


© in the Ear, uſually in April; and *tis given as a 


© Reaſon why it ſhould not be fown as Maſcrlime, 


© or mixt with Wheat, becauſe the-Rye will be 
© ripe much the ſooner; and if ſown: on different 
Land, may be mixt afterwards, n 


$ 


And I remember an old. rhyming Proyerbz 


© April every Year produces: Rye in the' Ear; from 
© what Mr. Ellis ſays, about the quick Appear» 
© ance above Ground, the ſoon earing, and the 
© ſoon ri pening of this Grain, I am inclin'd to 
© think it may be ſoon' enough to ſow it in the 
Spring with Oats and Barley, Sc. for I have 
been told by ſome Refs and Eaſ Country Mer- 
« chants, I formerly diſcourſed about ſowing Hemp 
and Flax at Short. flat, becauſe it lay in the ſame 


Latitude with the Baltict; that the Rye af chat 


A 


Country, which is eſteemed the beſt in Eutpeʒ 


withi 
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is Fa ſown, ripe, reaped, and æhieſfcd 
the compals of two Calendar Montbs: 
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0 


ere 


I am the more preſſing to get proper Inſtructi- 
ons in this Affair, Res I have this Week, 
bought and ſhippt for Newcaſtle, ſeveral Quarters 
of Rye to be ſown out of hand, or as faſt as he 
can get the Ground ready, and the Rye brined 
in the ſame manner as Mr. Ellis preſcribes for 
brining Wheat: Now if I am wrong, either 
in point of time to ſow it, or in my Orders a- 
bout brining, I muſt follow him with contradic- 
tory Orders as ſoon as poſſible; I repeat there- 
fore what I ſaid in my laſt, that it Mr. Ellis 
will favour me with a ſhort Letter in anſwer 
to this, and thoſe other Queries mentioned in 
my laſt, I would eſteem it a ſingular Favour 
done to his humble Servant. | 
© That my Meaning may not be miſtaken, I have 
repeated my laſt Queries. 


Queries. 


© Quex y, How many Buſhels of Wheat, in- 


© cluding the Tyth, may be called a fair, cuſto- 
© mary, or moderate Crop? 


a aA aA a a a A 
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Or how much may be computed to grow one 
Year with another (meaning thoſe Years only 
that the Land is ſown with Wheat) on an Acre 
of midling, common Field Land, neither of the 
moſt barren, nor of the moſt fruitful ; but ſuch 
as may be taken in a medium, one with another; 
and with moderate Dreſſing, neither too liberal- 
ly, nor too ſparingly manured ? 

© And whether there be any difference between 
the Product of the forementioned Land, and 
Incloſure of the like midling ſort of Soil, 
neither beſt nor worſt, and both alike midling 
manured? 

© The like as to what Quantity may be pro- 


duced on the ſame ſort of Land, when in turn 
It 
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it comes to be ſown with Rye, Barley, Peas, 
© Horſe-beans, Oats? | 


LonpoN, October, 19, 1732. 
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C HAP. XXXV. 
The Nature and Improvement of Rur. 


HE Anſwer to the foregoing Letters I in- 
"T" tend ſhall be the Theme ot this Chapter, 
wherein I have endeavourcd to anſwer the inge- 
nious Gentleman's Queries, but not in ſuch an ele- 
gant Manner, as I muſt confeſs his Parts and im- 
proving Genius deſerves from a better Hand than 
mine; however, I have wrote the beſt of my 
Knowledge, as my plain Capacity would give mc 
leave, vis. 


* — 
— — * - 


81 R, | 
Y OUR Letter to your Son was communicat= | 
ed to me at our Court, and I am heartily 'T 
glad to . & you with the Anſwer I am capable 


of, to the Queries you were pleaſed ro mention. 
As to the Quantity of Wheat that commonly 
grows on our common Field Land, I am confin'd 
to an Eſtimation of it according to the Nature j 
of the Ground. If on a true Loam, as we have 10 
on our hilly Land at Gaddeſden, we generally have ö 
four Loads on an Acre one Vear with another for 
2 ſingle Dreſſing, with the Fold, Cart, or Hand; 
nor does our Incloſure here anſwer better, for the 
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one is as good Land as the other; this I call a 
cuſtomary, moderate Crop (including the Tyth) 
on our Tilth Ground. On our Gravels, below 
the Hills, as much, both in Incloſure and Field 
Land, that are here alſo alike, if they are well 
dreſſed; for though this is more hungry, and not 
of ſo rich a Nature as the loamy; yet by its more 
kerning Quality, we have often as good Crops as 
on them; but it muſt be more aſſiſted with Manures. 
The Chalks in the common Fields are now ſo im- 
proved, that they alſo return as much Wheat as 
the Marly-vale Soils, even, from four to eight 
Loads on an Acre; but with this difference, that 
a double Dreſſing on this white Ground, is but e- 
qual to a ſingle one on them. Sands likewiſe have 
their peculiar Properties, as they are richer or 
50orcr, and require Dreſſing, and Grain according- 
h In this, Soot nor Aſhes are proper Manures, 
becauſe of its looſe Body, that won't retain their 
light ones ſo long as the Loams, Gravels, and 
Chalks will; and therefore with Fold, Cart-dung 
and Rags, it receives the beſt Improvement for 
the Growth of Rye, Peas, Turneps, Thetches, 
Tills and White-oats; for Wheat, Barley and 
Black- oats do not anſwer here ſo well as in ſome 
Loams and Clays: But the Rye in particular a- 
grees with this dry Earth, and alſo en the Chalks 
and Gravels, where it commonly returns the for- 
mer four Loads on an Acre, for ſowing two Bu- 
ſhels and a half. This is a Grain that certainly 
exhauſts the Ground to a great Degree, as I have 
known 1t do on a loamy Ar that I could not 
recover in fix Years; after a good Crop of this 
Ryc was got off, by a Tenant that rented the 
Land before me, who ſowed it on one Ploughing, 
preſently after other Grain was got off, in Avguft, 
for only his Sheep to feed on in the Spring; but 
this grew ſo well, as encourag d him to ler it mw 
\ 3 n 4 or 
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for a Crop, and he had ſuch a good one, that vaſt- 
ly impoveriſh'd the Ground; ſo that wherever 
Rye is ſown, the Earth ought to be well dreſs'd 
to prevent the like Diſaſter. This Grain is allow= 
ed by one and all that I have converſed with, to 
require a Winter and. part of two Summers to 
grow in; and therefore they ſow it in Auguſt, on 
a fine well dreſſed Tilth, if for a Crop; but if 
only to feed Sheep in the Spring, they often ven- 
ture it on only one Ploughing, after Wheat or 
Barley, and harrow it in on Broad- lands; then 
if it comes thick, they feed it in the Spring, but 
not too bare, and let it remain for a ſtanding Crop: 
Thus by eating it with Sheep, the Rye ſhoots 
the ſtronger; and the rather for the Aſſiſtance of 
their Dung and Stale; but if it proves thin, the 
Farmer then alters his Meaſures, and ploughs it 
up for Peas or Oats, The Reaſon for this early 
ſowing, is to get it a Head betime, that it may 
better endure the Severities of the Froſts and 
Wets, that otherwiſe would endanger its dying 
away, as being not ſo hardy a Grain as Wheat: 
For this ſo much afſects a dry Soil, that it utterly 
refuſes wet, low Grounds; and therefore, the bet- 
ter to ſecure it againſt theſe Misfortunes, where a- 
ny degree of their Miſchicts are ſuſpected, they 
ſometimes ſow it in Stitches on fine Tilths; or if 
in Grounds, that won't admit of this way, they 
ſou it in broad Lands that are ridged up, as they 
do in the Vale, in order to carry off the Wets 
more ealtily: To prove the Veracity of this, the 
Men about Chedington and Ailesbury, never ſo much 
as attempt the ſowing of this Grain, as well know= 
ing their Labour would be fruitleſs, both in reſ- 
pet of their marly, clayey, black Earth, and their 
ow, watry Situation. | 
For as it is the Nature of Rye to grow beſt in 
dry, hollow, warm Ground; this tiff, cold, aque- 
140 ous 
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ous Land is contrary to its natural Quality; 
as much for ought I know, as it is to St. Foyn, 
that is notoriouſly known to refuſe all ſtiff, wet, 
fat Earths; becauſe both their Roots, I ſuppoſe, 
would rot in the chilly Waters, that this Soil moſt 
tenaciouſly retains, and that perhaps, by reaſon of 
their ſpungy, tender Parts, that are more obſerv'd 
in them than many others; or elſe, that their 
Roots diſagree with the unctious, marly Quality 
of this Earth. | 
It was a few Years fince that I received the 
Rents of Chedington Farm, in the Vale of Ailes- 
bury, tor its Landlord, while he was on his Tra- 
vels abroad; and it was there, that I had an Op- 
portunity of acquainting my ſelf with the Nature 
of this Land, which ſo much abounds with Wa- 
ter, that the Springs ſometimes riſe within four 
foot of the Surface; and yet theſe Parts lic high- 
er than many, I believe I may ſay, moſt others in 
this low Country; ſo that even here they can't 
enjoy a Cellar for the Stowage of their Liquors: 
For theſe Reaſons alſo I imagine it is, that our 
Cherry and Beech Trees cannot be naturalized to 
this Situation and Clime, as better agrecing with 

our higher Loams and Chalks. 5 
So likewiſe as to the Turnep, Pea, and Black- 
oat; theſe they cannot have in moſt Parts of their 
low, wet, fat Ground, becauſe the exceſſive rich- 
neſs of this Soil, runs the one into moſt Leaf and. 
leſs Root, and the others into more Straw and 
leſs Ear, which obliges them to chuſe the White- 
oat for its better bearing, by its larger Stalk and 
Leaf, with their rank Ground: But even this ſuc- 
ceeds but indifferent; for I knew a Tenant that 
ſowed twenty Acres of them, the Seaſon beſore 
he was obliged to leave his Farm, in order to im- 
per the Ground, and do deſpight to his Land- 
ord; but they came up ſo thin, by the diſagres- 
| dle 
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able Wets and Colds, that he made but little of 
them; for here they generally ſow no other than 
Wheat, Barley and Beans. a 

And now I come to my Anſwer of ſetting Rye 
in an unuſual time, never practiſed as I know of in 
England. 

It is true, that Cuſtom does not authorize a 
wrong Practice, no more than Antiquity ſhould 
binder a better one; for undoubtedly, all Im- 
provements had their riſe from induſtrious Dif- 
e and experimental Trials, that by time 

read their Knowledge, and become general Prac- 
tices, to the enriching of the many Countries that 
ſhare in their Benefits; from hence it was that 
we now enjoy the Field, Turnep, Clover, Lu- 


cern, and the ſeveral other Graſſes that are at this 


time made free Denizons of our Clime, which 
were moſt of them Exoticks within theſe ſixty or 
ſeventy Years: So likewiſe the goodneſs of Soots, 
Salts, Aſhes, Lime, Rags, Oc. were hidden Se- 
crets about a Century ago, that now are common 
to the moſt ruſtick Swain; For theſe Reaſons, it 
is moſt commendable in you to cndeavour after 
valuable Improvements, becauſe. fuch when ob- 
tain'd, not only redound to your Honour and 
Profit, but to the Common-wealth in general; 
which plainly ſhews the great Good that often ac- 
crues to a ee from ſuch a Perſon, whoſe 
Abilities and Genius are extenſive enough to for- 
ward ſuch profitable Atchievements: But where 
the latter, induſtrious Part is, and the former 
wanting, there are undoubtedly many moſt uſeſul 
Branches of ſuch Importance loſt, for want of 
thoſe Encouragements that able Men are capable of 
Adminiſtring; and perhaps would be Acts of 
ſome of the greateſt Benevolence and Goodneſs 
they could imploy their Talents in. But to the 
Matter in hand. 5 x 
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I knew my next Neighbour two Years ſince, 
upon a Pea Stubble on one Ploughing, harrow in 
two Buſhels of Rye, on a loamy, moiſt Acre of 
Ground, that lay very near my Houſe, which 
was intended purely for his Sheep at Spring; it 
was ſown about Michaelmas, but very little ap- 
83 above the Earth, and what did, proved 
ardly worth turning Sheep into. Now this was 
done by the oldeft Farmer in our Pariſh,” who has 
rented, I think, ſixty Pounds per Ann. thefe thir- 
ty Years, yet was not ſenſible of his Miſtake, till 
e became his Monitor. For he was 
wrong both in his Scaſon and the Quality of the 
Earth; for all Loams are moiſter, colder, and 
ſowrer, than Gravels, Sands, and Chalk; and 
therefore he ought to have fown it more forward, 
and been aſſured it was a good Tilth; whereas, 
though it was a middli Crop of Peas, and the 
Ground tolerable hollow, yet I am perſwaded, it 
was not ſweet nor looſe enough, tor it lay flat, low, 
and ſomething wettiſh, _ 95 | | 
There was another about two Miles from him, 
that miſcarried much upon the fame Account; 
wherefore I take theſe unſucceſsful Attemprs to 
be owing to Male-management; for the Grain 
ſhould have been ſowed earlier, in a drier and 
ſweeter ſort, as I have hinted before. But if late, 
as in September, October, or the Spring, then it is 
my Opinion, if there is a Poſlibility to have a 
Crop from Seed fown at thoſe Seaſons, the fol- 
lowing Method ſhould in ſome Meafure he ob- 

ſerved. oe ae lord | 
| Firſt, Such Ground ſhould by due Ploughings 
and Harrowings be brought into a fine Tilth. Se- 
Condly, It ought to be Gravel, Sand or Chalk, or 
Ground partly of their Natures. Thirty, That 
the Seed be ſown in a dry time and form. Fourth- 
ly, That it be ſteeped but twelye Hours — 
| © 
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of twenty four ; according to my new Receipt in 
this Book; becauſe it has a thinner Body and 
Skin than Wheat, and of a morc dry Nature, 
Fiſthly, That it lie afterwards all Night on a good 


Drain, and in the Morning well limed and ſowed. 


Sixthly, That immediately before the Sced is 
ſown, twenty-five Buſhels of good Stone-lime 
ſhould be ſhot down on the middle of an Acre, 
and directly ſlack d, by throwing Water on it; 
then ſome Men with their Gloves on, ſhould ſow 
it out of a Seed-cot as thin as they can, as we 


do Soot, all over the Piece of Ground, and then 
ſow the Rye in Stitches as ſoon as you pleaſe, 


But if it is to be ſown in broad Lands, the Caſe, 
is altered ; for then preſently upon the Grounds 
being ploughed the laſt time, and harrowed once 
in a Place, the Seed muſt be ſown broad Caſt all over 
it, and then the Lime muſt be ſhot down, flack'd 
and harrowed 1n at the ſame time with the Rye. 
Or, if it is thought better, the Seed may be firſt 
harrowed in, and the Lime flack'd and ſown in 
Powder all over the Ground, as we do Soot. Or if 
Coal Soot is to be had, there's 1 exceeds it, 
by ſowing twenty-five Buſhels on an Acre, either 
on broad Lands or Stitch, a Day or two, or a 
Week or Fortnight after the Sced is ſown; for 
the Salts of the firſt, and the Sulphur of the laſt 
are moſt agreeable to ſuch late Sowings; and this 
I have ſeen by good Experience anſwer in an ad- 
mirable Degree; for when by the Froſts and chil- 
ly Wets, other Grain turn'd yellow and died, 
that under the Lime and Soot, flouriſh'd with a 
blackiſh green Colour, and proved a noble Crop, 
Or elſe inſtead of the Soot, Salt be ſown over it, 
to the Quantity of five or ten Buſhels on an Acre; 
this I am almoſt ready to believe will anſwer the 
deſired Eud of obtaining a Crop of Rye, ſown in 
February or March, by the ſame Rule that we ſow 

$ * . 4 Wheat 
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Wheat in January and February after Turneps, as 
* more amply wrote of in the Chapter of 
them | 
For it is certain, that Art helps Nature to a 
high Degree, and the more, according as it is 
better adapted; as I remember in the Caſe of 
an Aſparagus Bed. A Gentleman that had a dey 
ſire to raiſe this pleaſant plant on a loamy Ground, 
that had a red Clay within a Foot and a half of 
the Surface, was told that it could not be done ; for 
that ſuch a great Perſon had tried for one on the 
ſame ſort of Ground, but it would not do ; how- 
ever, it was attempted,and a large deep Pit dug in- 
to the Clay, and fill'd up with Chalk, and Roots 
planted in Mould on the ſame : The Aſparagus 
grew; but in three or four Years complained, by 
coming up ſmall ; occaſioned by the chilly Efflu- 
via, that proceeded from the Water lodg'd at the 
bottom of the Pit; this was a ſort of half Perfor- 
mance; for now they have got a more effectual 
way, by not breaking the Ground at all, but raiſ- 
ing a Bed of Horſe-litter and Mould, to the 
heighth of three or four Foot, and on this they 
lant their Roots to great Succeſs; for here the 
ater has not room to make a Lodgment, and 
hurt the Plants by its chilly Vapour, I have alſo 
another Reaſon ro mention the Aſparagus, that 
formerly by moſt Gardeners was treated as one of 
the moſt tender Plants of the Garden; but of late 
it has by experimental Obſervations been found to 
be one of the hardieſt in the' Kitchin Garden. 
Here then is a plain Demonſtration of the Recti- 
fication of two Errors, that remain'd as ſuch for 
ought I know hundreds of Years ; and yet but ve- 
ry lately ſeen thorough as fallacious. 8 
By the ſame Rule there may be an Amendment 


. 
- 


in the Management of Ryc, and undoubtedly in 


many other things. 1 
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I knew an ingenious Gentleman, and a Lover 
of Improvements, ſow ſome Rye every Year in 
one Place or other of his Ground, 1n order to kill 
the Fern and Feed his Cattle; in other Places he 
draws his great Roller over it,to ſpoil its Growth, 
by bruiſing its green Stalks; but where bur little 
of it appears whipping it in its firſt Riſe, is pre- 
ſcrib'd as a good Remedy. 

I buy my Salt Peter or Nitre of Mr. Edward 
Mamſiey, Druggiſt on Snow-bill. 


| CHAP. XXXVI 
The Nature and Improvement of Artificial 


GRASSES. 


I have thought it a plain and expeditious May, 


to write of the Improvement of the Artificial 
Graſſes, by tranſcribing a Shop Bill, that 
was given me where I bought ſome Seeds in 
London, and making my Remarks on the ſe- 
veral Sorts as they follow each other, viz. 


LJ QFEVER the Uſe of Dung, and other 


Manures, have prevailed in molt Countries, 
for the Improvement of barren Lands: We find 
by Experience, that by the Choice of proper 


Seeds only, many Grounds that have been eſteem- 


ed Unprofitable, have been rendered ſo fertile, and 
produced ſuch valuable L s, that they have re- 
turned fort y or fifty Shillings, and ſometimes 

d 2 l 


three 


— — 
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three Pounds an Acre per Ann. to the Owners; 
and brought the Lands where they were ſown, in- 
to ſuch an advantageous State, that the Proprie- 
tors have gained large Fortunes by ſuch Manage- 
ment. | 
There are Inſtances in many Parts of England, 
of Heaths, Commons, and waſte Grounds, that 
were not eſteemed worth ſix Pence an Acre, which 
have been render'd ſo valuable, by ſowing ſome of 
the foreign Graſs, and other improving Seeds up- 
on them, that conſiderable Eſtates have been gain- 


ed by that ſort of Culture, even u no ſort 


of Manure was uſed upon the Land; and conſider- 
ing the Difficulty of bringing Dung to ſome Lands, 
and the Scarcity of it in ſome Places, the Method 
of Improvement by Seeds is judged preferable to 
others; and by the ſame means large Tracts of 
Land which at preſent lie idle, may be fertilized 
to that high Degree, as to be equal in their Va- 
lue, to moſt of the richeſt Lands in England; for 
let the Soil be what it will, whether Clay, Chalk, 
Rocky or Sandy, Wet or Dry, one or other of 
the ſollowing Seeds will agree with, and render 
it profitable, | 
Ide Sorts which are the moſt approved, are 
the following, viz. | 


I. Trefoyl or Nonſuch, 

II. Clover. 

III. St. Fogn. | lh 
IV. La Lucern, or Medic Clover, or Snail Clover. 


V. Rye-Graſs. 
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17 R OM common Experience we learn, that all 
Secds, before they are ſown for general Crops, 
ought to be well dreſs'd and cleans'd from their 
Husks, and other Incumbrances; for if we ha 
pen to meet with ſuch Seeds as are not perfectly 
treed from theſe Incumbrances; the ſowing of 
them cannot be ſo regular, neither will they come 
up, or ſpring ſo equally in the Field. | 
It is a juſt Obſervation made by skilful Far- 
mers, that Trefoyl, or Nonſuch Sceds will proſ- 
r well, if they are ſown upon worn-out Corn 
ands, and not only bring a valuable Crop, but 


amend the Land; and on ſuch Grounds as will not 


bear Graſs of any worth, the ſame Seed will pro- 
duce a ſurpriſing Burthen; but if it might be 
thought proper to ſow it upon ſuch Ground as is 
naturally good for Corn, the Farmer will certain- 
ly receive a plentiful Return. e 29 

The Clay, Chalk, and all ſtiff Soils are great! 
profited. by it, if they are well expoſed ; and it 
is no leſs Benefit to rocky Ground. It will great- 
ly improve {pringy or over-wet Grounds, if we 
firſt drain them from the Waters, by ſuch Means 
as are commonly uſed, Fg 

Being ſown upon ſuch hilly Grounds as are 
uſed to Moſs, will intallibly meliorate the Soil, and 
deſtroy the Moſs, if properCare be taken to drain 
{ach Lands, and the Labs made fine by dreſſing, 
before we ſow the Seeds. 

The Virrues of the Trefoyl or Nonſucb, are that, 
firſt, it yields an excellent Paſture for Cows, by 
encreaſing their Quantity of Milk, and giving the 
Batter and Cheeſe made with it, the deſired yel- 
low Colour, which is a certain Sign of Perfection. 
Secondly, Whatever kind of Cattle feed on this 


Treſoyl 
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Trefoyl, will grow fat much ſooner, than upon the 
beſt common Graſs; but eſpecially it is eſteemed 
uſcful in fatning of Lambs, and feeding of Es: 
*Tis alſo an excellent breeding Paſture for Sheep, 
bringing the Es ſooner to bloſſom than the com- 
mon Paſtures; and particularly it is judged a good 
Seed to preſerve Cattle from Diſtempers, which 
ſome other kinds of Paſtures are ſubject to infect 
them with. | . 

The Hay made of Trefoy/, hath a very nouriſh- 
ing Quality in it, if it is cut whilſt it is in bloom, 
it is ſoon made, and need not be dried ſo much as 
common Hay, or Clover-graſs: Oxen are gene- 
rally benefited by it, and grow fat by ſuch Fodder 
in a ſhort time. 

Moſt Farmers skill'd in the Culture of their Seed, 
agree that it ſhould not come to Seed before it is 
mow d, becauſe the Root is weakned by it; and it is 
very certain, that the Hay is not ſo good as when 
we cut it in the Flower. The Hay is remarkable 
for drying of a fine Colour; and it is obſervable, 
that by cutting this reo, as above directed, it 
will laſt much longer than if we were to let it run 
to Seed before we cut it. | FE 

This Seed may be ſowed at the ſame time of 
Oats or Barley, and among either of the aforeſaid 
Grain, ſowing it immediately after the Corn, and 
harrowing it with a fine Harrow-once, and then 
rolling it. | | | | | 

When the Seaſons are favourable for ſowing ei- 
ther Barley or Oats, it is then a proper time to 
ſow this Seed; and the- finer the Ground is 
wrought, the better will this Graſs come up, and 
* twelve Pounds of Seed is ſufficient for an 

Cre. | 

This Seed . ought to be well clean- 
ed before it is ſown, leſt Seeds of Weeds, or coarſe 


its 


Graſs, happen to be among it, which may ſtint 
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its Nouriſhment, and abridge it of its Duration 
but it may however be ſown with red Graſs, a 
will laſt a long time, 

' Trefoyl is alſo of good Advantage to Lands, 
which are over-run with Twitch or Couch-graſs; 
if it is ſown with Barley; for as it grows quickly, 
it will ſo much over ſhadow the Couch-Graſs, that 
ina little time it will ſmother it. It is alſo to be 
noted, that while this Graſs is on the Ground, it 
does not draw = Nouriſhment from the Earth, 
which is proper for Corn ; but being ploughed in 
when we have a mind to ſow Corn upon the ſame 
Ground, it makes a very good Manure, and pre- 
pares the Ground very properly for Corn. 


Remarks on the Nature and Improvement of 
. 'Trefoyl. 

IN the firſt Part of this Account of Trefoyl, 
the Author ſays, that all Seeds ſhould be well 
cleaned from their Husks before they are ſown, 
without making any optics. This I can ea- 
ſily prove to be a groſs Error; for it is ſo well 
known, that this Seed is beſt ſown in its Husk or 
Hull; that it's a general Practice throughout Hert- 
fordſvire, to ſow it in its black Shell or Cover; 
becauſe by this means it will admit of harrowin 
in, and thereby be better mix'd with the Earth, anc 
more ſecured from Froſts and the burſtings of haſty 
Showers, that the naked Seed is liable to, and 
ſometimes becomes ſpoiled when ſowed on the top, 
and only rolled in; and if it is harrowed in, the 
Tynes are apt to bury great Part of this ſmall 
Seed: for TI have ſown it both ways; therefore 
when we ſow our Barley or Oats, we ſow 'one 
Buſhel of this Seed, that generally coſts twen- 
ty or thirty Shillings, over an Acre of Land, im- 
mediately aſter the Corn is ſowed and harrowed 
, | | nz 
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in; and then give this Graſs- Seed one harrowing, and 
it's done with; for we never rolle it, till the Clover 
is ſown by rolling in, a Fortnight after, on the ſame 
Ground : 'Theſe grow together extreamly well, be- 
cauſe the rel is a ſort of Antidote to the Clover, 
and in a great meaſure prevents its fatal Quality of 
hoving Cows and Sheep; and alſoffor their agreca- 
ble Benefits to each other in making of Hay, and 
feeding Cattle; the Trefoy! being a branching, fi- 
brous ſort of Graſs, entangles it ſelf with the Clo- 
ver, and prevents very much the loſs of its valu- 
able Leaves; which when made alone, it general- 
ly loſes great Part of, both in Field and Rack; be- 
fades, it helps to ſhade the Roots of the Clover 
and becomes together, a more fatning, ſubſtantial 
Food, than when ſowed alone; and the more, for 
that the Trefoz!, alter the firſt Head is cut or mow- 
ed off, will not rally again, as our Country-men 
call it, like Clover; but the Rye-graſs, affords 
but a poor Bite after that time; when the Clover 
makes a quick Shoot, and will get a large ſecond 
Head, 

Ic will grow in any Ground, and like the St, 
Foyn, is one of their beſt Friends in Chalks, dry 
Gravels and Sands, where Clover will not thrive. 

He ſays, this will not hinder the Growth of 
Corn, which I think is more than he can prove ; 
for if he ever ſaw the Root of Trefoyl, he would 
find it to be a fibrous Bunch, that ſpreads it ſelf 
in the compaſs of a Crown Piece, about two In- 
ches in Length, cloſe to the Surface, where it 
draws its Nouriſhment from the Top, and beſt 
Earth; and therefore is by ſome called an Impo- 
veriſher, and ſome what a Sowrer of the Ground, 
as the Rye-graſs, and all the Shallow, ſtringy 
Sorts are: Ibis I am ſenſible is a new Character 
of it, but I wiſh there is not too much Truth in 
it; for J have obſerved ſome. of our * 

| that 
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that have ſowed it among their Oats, on a ſtiffiſh, 
loamy, moiſt Soil, for feeding their Horſes or 
Sheep, till about Midſummer, when they have 

loughed it twice before they ſowed it with 

heat; and as it appeared to me, the Grain com- 
plained, by the thinheſs of the Crop. 2 

I muſt own, my Opinion is, that it is not ca- 
pable of doing much harm the firſt Summer, a- 
mongſt the Corn it is ſown with; becauſe the 
Roots are ſmall and young, and that little it does, 
it makes amends for, by ſhading the Roots of the 

Comms ory time. une Het ny 

But I have known it rain a Crop of Wheat that 
was well dreſſed, and flouriſh'd greatly for a little 
while in the Spring, till the Trefoy) got the Maſter 
and choak'd it: The Occaſion was this; a Piece 
of Trefoyl was mowed for Seed, which as it ſheds 
the ſooneſt and eaſieſt of any other, there was ſo 
much remain'd on the Ground, that ſeeded it alt 
over the next Year amongſt the Wheat: Now the 
oftner the Land is ploughed, the greater Power. 
it pros the Seed to do this Miſchief; therefore 
ſuch Ground ſhould have only one Ploughing, and 
the Wheat harrowed in; this effectually buries it, 
and totally hinders it ever coming __ | —_ 
As to its being ploughed in tor Manure, I am 
not an Advocate for the Benefits it p»oduces this 
way (unleſs there's no other ſort can be had) be- 
cauſe its Stalks and Roots are not of that Sub= 
| ſtance as Clover is, that I think far more proper 
for this purpoſe; yet it is call'd, only a halt-dref- 
fing, and French Wheat a whole one. 1 

the Trefoyl is ſown alone with the Barley 

or Oats for an entire Crop, then we ſow two Bu- 

ſhels of it on an Acre, in the manner betore di- 

rected: And if Clover is ſown with Trefoyl, then 

fix or eight Pound is the general Quantity on. 4 
fine Tilth. 8 
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FAILOVER, is eſteemed by the Farmers a ve- 
ry erich and profitable Graſs; the Hay made 
ot it, is given to Cows in the Winter; being 
mix'd with Barley-ſtraw, is an excellent Fodder 
for them; or if it is ſown upon Wheat Lands in 
March, before the Wheat 2 to ſpire, it makes 
a good Winter Paſture for Cattle. 
There is little Trouble in ſowing it, for it is 
only to be rolled; and therefore it ſhould be done 
when the Ground is dry, and Rain expected; a- 
bout five or ſix Pound of the Seed is enough for 
cach Acre, if we deſign it for this Uſe; but if we 
ſow it by it ſelf, then ſow twice as much upon cach 
Acre. 1 
If we ſow it with Barley, it brings an extraor- 
N 3 Crop; or with Oats, it will do ve- 
well. 
If we ſow it with Corn in over- ſtrong Grounds, 
it corrects the Over-luxuriance of the _ or in 
other Words, it keeps the Stra from growing too 
rank, and conſequently fills the Ear; and then 
conſidering that in ten or twelve Days after the 
Corn is. cut, the ſame Land without further Trou- 
ble will be ju a good State of Paſturage, it will be 
caſy to conceive what Profit may be made by it. 
All worn out Lands are greatly improved by it, 
for it being of a different Nature from Corn, it 
meets in ſuch Land a proper Nouriſhment which 
the Corn did not draw from it, and therefore brings 
a profitable Crop. I | | 
We have of this Seed from Holland, as well as 
cf Engliſh Growth; but the Engliſh is much pre- 
ferable ro the Dutch, and may more certainly bo 
depended upon. 0 * 
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If you ſow your Clover alone, then cover it 
only by paſſing a Buſh-harrow once over the 
Ground; but it muſt be obſerved, that the Ground 
be made very fine before you ſow the Seed; and if 
the Scaſon is favourable for bringing it up, ybu 
may mow it in about three Months after ſowing ; 
this laſts a long time in the Ground, if we think 
proper to let it remain; but as it prepares Ground 
for Corn, and makes Paſtures of our Stubbles, it 
is often ſhifted from one Land to another, as the 
skillfal Farmer ſees Occaſion. | 
It is to be noted, that the Clover is a very feed- 
ing and fatning Graſs for Cattle; and when we firſt 
bring them to feed upon it in the F ield, we muſt 
not ſuffer them to graze too freely upon it, but 
give it them with caution and by degrees, till af- 
ter a Week they may be left to themſelves ;, for 
which reaſon, it is left to tedder the Horſes to 
what Lengths may be thought convenient, at the 
firſt putting them into ſuch Paſture, | 


N. B, Clover is excellent for Soiling of 
| Horſes in the Spring. | 


Remarks on the Nature and Improvement of Crovxx. 


* * E foregoing Account of Clover, gives me 
an Opportunity of diſallowing this Au- 
thor's recommend ing March to ſow the Clover 
Seed in, becauſe that Month being often attended 
with cutting, ſharp Winds and Froſts; the com- 
mon way is to ſow it the beginning of April, for 
its greater Security; becauſe about this time the 
Wheat has ſufficient Head to ſhelter it; and the 
Wets being more warm, frequently fall in this 
Month, and force on a quicker Growth of all Ve- 
get ables than the former, * * 
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Next this Author ſays, that five or ſix 
Pound of this Seed is enough to ſow among Grain: 


It's true, that good Crops have tollowed 


this Quantity, where it has met with a right 
Ground, Management and Seaſon ; but that Hap- 


pineſs is not always to be truſted to; and therefore 


we generally ſow ten or twelve Pounds on an Acre 


tor fear of the worſt, . that often happeng from the 
Slug, Fly, Froft, Wets and Win Now here 


is wanting that neceſſary Caution that ſhould have 


cen tac'kd to it, that the Clover muſt not be ſows 


ed at the ſame. time the Grain is, but only rolled 


in, about a Fortnight or three Weeks after; for 


if it is, and a ſhowery Summer ſucced, it is two to 
one odds, in my Opinion, if the Crop is not a 
great Part ſpoiled by the Clover's Luxuriancy, ag 
1 have known it ſeveral times happen. 122 
Again, he ſays, That Horſes ſhould he ſtaked 


* * 


to a certain Length, to prevent the Miſchief that 
might otherwiſe accrue, from the rank feeding of 
the Clover. This is a monſtrous Miſtake indeed, 
for no Man, I believe, ever knew a Horſe ſuffer 
this way; it's true, we ſometimes bleed them two 
or three Days after they are turn'd in, to prevent 
a Plethory, and ſo we do ſometimes, if in natural 
Graſs: But it ever he had been an Owner of Cows 

Ir Sheep, fed in Clover, he would have fix'd ſome 


ſuch Caution on their behalf; - becauſe it is too of- 
ten known, that Numbers of them have died; not 


only at their firſt being turn'd in, but after ſome 
Days, and cven Weeks have paſt; though it is cer- 
tain, the greateſt Danger is at firſt; by their, vora- 


cious, greedy Feeding, and the Wind contained in 


this frim, rank Graſs, that in half an Hour has ho- 
ved their Bodies like a Bladder ; and if not di- 


rectly run about or ſtabb'd in the Flank, accord- 


ing to the Method preſcrib'd in my firſt Book, 


P age I 44, they ſurely die. And here have dae 2 
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ly wrote of this Graſs, and ſhewed the greateſt Se- 
cyrity that I know of, and .what I have ſeveral 
times practiſed with Succeſs, to prevent this com- 
mon Misfortune; for as I ſaid before, in the firſt 
Place it is owing to an empty Belly, that in two 
or three Hours is caſily filled, juſt before they are 
turned into the Clover, with Hay and natural 
Graſs; and when once they are in, * Care maſt 
be taken not to keep them out an Hour together, 
leaſt this Interim ſhould cauſe ſuch an Evacuation, 
as may bring on this Diſaſter. 25525 
The Roots of Clover are of the St. Fyn and Lu- 
cern Tribe, that extract their Juices from ſome 
depth in the Earth, by running down near a Foot 
in Length with very few and fine Side- ſhoots; and 
therefore does not hurt and ſour the Earth like 
Rye-graſs and Trefoyl, which renders it a great 
Sweetner of the Earth, a Killer of Weeds, and a 
very good Dreſſer and Aſſiſtant; eſpecially if 
3 in when high in Stalk, and not only ſo 
y them, but alſo by their many large 
which when turn'd up, and broke by the Plough 
and Harrows, rot and diffuſc their Salts into the 
minute Cavities of the hollowed: Earth. 90 
Clover, by ſome. is diſputed, whether is does 
moſt Sexvice to the Ground, by being eat all the 
Hammer, or mowed twice, once for Hay, and 
the next time for Seed. In my Opinion, it ad- 
vantageth the Earth moſt, when the firſt Crap is 
mowed, and all the reſt eat; for by letting it ſtan 
till it is fit to mow, it kills the Weed by the Co- 
ver of its thick, high Head, hollows the Ground, 
ſhades its own Roots, and thereby prepares the 
Ground for the better Growth of the After-graſa. 
But if fed firſt, then the Roots are expos'd to 
the Summer Droughts for want of that Cover, 
and conſequently. give the Weed the greater Ops 
portunity of damaging thg Clover, "= 


\ 
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Sr. For x, andthe Improvement of Land by it. 


5 * Forn, or Cocks- head Graſs, is an extra- 
0 ordinary Improver of dry, gravelly, and San- 
dy-ſoils, even though they have been over-run 
with Heath or Ling, or with Fern or Brakes, for 
this takes deep Root in the Ground, and all open, 
light, and free Soils are therefore good for it: The 
firſt conſiderable Improvement that was made by 
it in England, was in and about Northamptonſbire, 
on the moſt gravelly, ſandy Grounds, where it 


brought ſuch valuable Crops, as encouraged ma- 


ny Farmers to follow the ſame Practice, in culti- 
vating it on all their light Soils, and it is now 
in great eſteem by all that know it; in Kent it is 
in great Perfection, upon chalky Gravel, and it is 
of an extraordinary duration in all Places where 
it is ſown; even in ſome Parts where it has ſtood 
twenty Vears, it yet brings as valuable Crops as 
at the firſt. 

The moſt barren Land will produce this wich- 
out much 1 and that ſhould be only by 
Marl or Chalk, if it is allowed any Manure at all; 
but the moſt expert and knowing Farmers, rather 
chuſe to ſow it on ſuch light, dry Lands, with. 
out any Manure, as may be ploughed in, and the 
Ground be fit to receive Corn; and when the ſame 
Ground, for Dung, it is by no means good for it, 
if it could be ſpared, we are ſurc however, that 
when it has ſtood many Years, it is worn by the 
long Culture of Corn upon it, we may again fow 
it with St, Foyn, which will not fail to produce 3 
valuable Crop. , bunten 

Many Lands which have been eſteemed uncapas 
ble of producing any thing of worth, and have 

t brought the Owner a Shilling an Acre per Aun. 
have by ſowing them in the manney before _ 

h On I 
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on'd, been improv d to thirty and forty Shillings 
an Acre, and ſome three Pounds; for the Root 
being large, and ſhooting deep in the Ground, it 
is the more capable of ſupporting it ſelf in the 
drieſt Seaſon; and therefore ſerves as Paſture 
for Cattle, when there is little Graſs to be had 
elſewhere; . 

It is in many Places ſown with Corn, as are the 
two former, and turns to great Profit; and if the 
Corn happens to miſs, we are ſure of a Crop of 
this. It is not proper to let it be fed the firſt Year, 
becauſe the Roots will not then be ſtrong enough 
to bear CPI by the Cattle, who will on ac- 
count of its ſweetneſs, cat it cloſe to the Ground, 
and draw it too violently; but if it is ſown a- 
mongſt Corn, it may be mowed with the Corn 
without receiving.any Damage. | 

In the ſowing of this Seed, as well as the other 
foreign Graſſes, it muſt be obſerved that the 
Ground be made very fine; and if it is fown with 
Corn, the Quantity of Corn mult be ſomewhat leſs 
than uſual; Mareb and April are proper Months 
to put this Seed in the Ground; and when we do 
ſow it, ſpare not for Seed, for as the Seed is 
large, ſo an Acre will take the larger Quan- 
tity, four Buſhels at leaſt muſt be ſown upon an 


re. | 


Remarks on the Nature and Improvement of St. 
ot £5 Foyn, 


TT HIS certainly is improved by ſowing its 
Seed in dy, light Lands; but if he had 


ſaid, it's moſtly propagated in Chalks, I ſhould 
think, he would have deſerved more Credit; for 
in my Travels, I have ſeen it more on the former, 
than ever I did in the latter; and if the Gravels. 
are much loamed, it oftentimes miſſes, as 1 _ 

| reaſon 


4 
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reaſon to complaiti of; for this Seed will not grow 
in Clays, Loams, rich, nor wet Earth; by rea- 
fon (it it does 22 its ſpungy, deep Roots will 
ſugg, rot, and die here in a few Years; for that 
it requires a dry Soil, both at Top, Sides, and 
Bottom of its Roots. 1 


Then he ſays, this does not want much Manur- 


ing, if any at all, and that ſhould be only Marl 
or Chalk. Now here he has acted the Theory 
Writer with a witneſs; for I'll appeal to all 
Practitioners in this Graſs, if it does not want 
manuring, even neceſſarily every ſixth Year at 
leaſt, which is as often as we dreſs our Wheat 
Land; otherwiſe, Iam ſure the twitch Graſs will 
get up, and the St. Foyn decreaſe in its Crops; 
therefore we generally at that time, ſow twenty 
or twenty-five Buſhels of London Soot over an 
Acre of it at Candlemas, as thin as we well can 
out of a Seed Cot. ' This is ſuch natural Manure 
for it, that in all St. Foyy Grounds about us 
(and they are many) they make uſe of no other 
ſort, and yet we live in the chalky Country; there- 
fore whoever makes uſe of Chalk for a Dreſſing, 
J think, is under the laſt Shift: Beſides, I have 
known an Attempt made to improve natural Graſs 
with Chalk, but the Project ſoon dropt, becauſe 
they ſpread like a Pan-cake, become a ſort of 
Plaiſter, and bound in the Graſs, and indeed at 
beſt our common Chalk is but a poor, hungry Bo- 
dy; yet is uſeful in Clays, Gravels, and 4 
when it is ploughed in, and incorporated with 
them, as I have amply made appear in the Chapter 
of Chalks. 85 ; 

As to Marls, I never ſaw their Effects this way, 
but it's obvious to many, that this is a moſt unc- 
tious, fertilizing Earth, and conſequently may 
adminiſter an Improvement to the lean Ground, 
wherein the St. Foyy grows, if it can * 
N 28 | ently 


| 
| 
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ently had; and undoubtedly there are many Places 
in England, where this can be got, and not the 
Soot: By the ſame Rule, for Neceſſity's ſake, 
Parings of Turf, or Shovelings of High-ways may 
be mix d with Lime and Chalk, and let to lye two 


or three Years, till they are rotted and brought 


into a powder'd Condition, which may do ſome 
good on St. Foyn, as well as Wood, or Coal- 
aſhes. | 5 

But as I have ſhewn what will preſerve and fur- 
ther the | roy Growth of St. Foyn, Iwill now 
give an Example of two Crops I knew ruin'd by 
dint of Ignorance, and one and the ſame ſort of 
Miſmanagement, One Crop grew about two 
Miles off me, the other within half a Mile; and 
ſowt by Men of Years une gre Repure tor 
their Knowledge and Practice h Farming after 


the dowtiright common Way: Theſe two Men I 


was acquainted with, who ſeem'd ſo opinionated 
in the Matter (as commonly the old ſtaunch ones 


are) that I believe they had no Miſtruſt of a Miſ- 


cartlage; but ſure enough it happened; for the St. 


Fun took extraordinary well on a chalky, loamy 


Ground; and in ordet to enjoy the mote this good 
Beginning, they footed it the very ſecond Year, 
which ſo enrag'd the Growth of Twitch-graſs and 
other Weeds, that they got the ſtart of the 
St. Fn and kill'd it; becauſe it was then in its 
meer Infancy, and had not time allowed it, to 
make a ſufficient ſtrong Root in the Ground, where- 
by it would have been enabled to have got the 
Dominion of all the Weeds, and kill'd them as 


they did this: Wherefofe this great Loſs of both 


theſe fine Crops, ought to ſtand recorded as a 
Warhing to others, to avoid rhe like Misfottune ; 


and never to ſobt thelt St. Ihn till the third or 


Ff za In 
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In the firſt and ſecond Vear it comes up ſingly, 
and not ſpreading, and is thereby ſo ſoon deſtroy- 
ed by the Couching Twitch-graſs; but in the 
third and fourth Vear, it ſpreads rather beyond 
Poppy, and produces (as has been obſerved) ſix- 
teen Branches from one Stalk, that is ſo ſtrong, 
and covers the Ground ſo much, as kills the 
Twitch, which is the Reaſon, that the Soot muſt 
not be put on till the St, Fn has obtained this 
Strength. | 


La Lucexxe, nd the Improvement of Land 
by it. 


6 ws Plant commonly called La Lucerne, is 
a Medic Clover, or by ſome called Snail 
Trefoyl, or Burgundy Fodder; it is a moſt valu- 
able Graſs for its excellent quick Growth and Du- 
ration, and has raiſed ſome of the greaceſt Im- 
provements in England: As it is of a ſucculent 
or juicy Nature, it makes Cows abound in Milk 
more than any other Fodder, whether they eat it 
green or dry: Oxen are way ſpecdily fatned by 
it; and Horſes are no leſs advantaged by feeding 
on it. Its Crop, for the moſt part, is double the 
Quantity of the St. Fu, and may, if it likes the 
Ground, be mowed three times in a Symmer; but 
let it grow where it will, it may bear two Cut- 
tings; the one in May, and the other in Auguſt, 
Jon | carry a ſtrong Paſture for the Winter. | 
The Soil the moſt proper for it, is light Ground, 
ſuch as Sand, or Gravel, or Hazel Mould; or if 
the Ground be very ſtiff, then burn the Surface, 
which 1s called Devonſbiring, or Denſbiring, and b 
that means the Soil will become fit for it; but it 
has been tried in ſtiff Soils and moiſt Lands, and 
has ſucceeded well. | e 
Cattle 
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Cattle which have not been uſed to it, muſt be 
brought to it by gentle degrees; as we have ob- 
ſerved before, in the Article of the great Clover. 

It is good for ſoiling of Horſes in the Spring, 
and is of a warm Nature; we may ſow this Seed 
in March or April, after the Ground is made very 
fine, either alone or with Corn, harrowing it with 
a Buſh; ten Pounds will ſow an Acre; an Acre is 
enough to keep three Horſes a whole Year. 


Remarks ou the Nature, and Improvement of Lu- 
CERN, 


Muſt confeſs he has hit this the beſt of any of 
the Graſſes. I have it now growing in four 
Fields on two ſorts of Soil; one is a high, loamy, 
and moiſt Ground, with a red Clay about two 
Foot under it, and here it proſpers very well; 
the other being of a dry, loamy Gravel, was ſow- 
ed after a Crop of Clover, thus: About AlIbol- 
lantide, I ploughed it with the Wheel-plough, by 
turning it into broad Lands; after that, I plough- 
ed it three times more, beſides ſeveral Harrow- 
8 when I had got it into a good Tilth. On the 
fifteenth uy of May, I liquor d ſome white Oats, 
and ſowed three Buſhels on an Acre, and harrow- 
ed them in; after this, on the Day following, I 
ſowed ten Pound of Lucerne Seed on each Acre, 
4 throwing it from between two Fingers and 

humb, in Broad-caſt Manner, and roled it in 
immediately: 'The Oats proved a high, ſtanding 
Crop, not too thick, which gave the graſs Seed- 
room to grow, and become planted to my _ 

But in none of his Lecture, is there any Notice 
taken of its proper Dreſſing, nor its Shape or 
Make of Head or Root, nor how to fave its Seed; 
and therefore I ſhall 2 be che more particular 
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on the laſt, as leaving the firſt to its proper Place 
amongſt Dreſſings,  . _ 
This Graſs, as I was lately inform'd by an in- 
genious Gentleman, who lived thirteen Years.at 
Aleppo, wasfirſt known to the Engliſh at that Place, 
where they ſoil their. Horſes, firſt with mowed 
green Barley, commonly for a Month together, 
and another Month with this Lucerne; the one to 
ſcour them, the other to ſtop and fat them: Theſe 
alternate F eedings, he ſays, they find the moſt a- 
grecable of all others, to keep their Horſes in a 
due Regimen of Health and Proſperity; and that 
in the more warm Clime of Arabia felix, they get 
vaſt Burthens once a Month. From Aenbo, it was 
brought into ſeveral Parts of the Mediterranean, 
and particularly to Minurca, it grows in ſuch Per- 
fection, that it is now their chiefeſt Subſiſtence 
for their Cattle; from thence it got more forward 
into Europe, and is now planted in abundance of 
Places, and more. like to-be, for its many extra- 
ordinary. beneficial Qualities. 

I cannot find by what Authority ſeveral late 
Writers call this Graſs by the Names of Medic 
Clover, Snail Trefayl, or Burgundy Fodder ; o- 
therwiſe than that they have a mind to give it no- 
minal Flouriſhes, without any Warrant from for- 
mer. Authors; who, I believe, were better ac- 
quainted with their Names, than they were: 
For if two learned French Writers, that compil- 
ed their Hiſtory above one hundred Years ſince, 
may be credited, in their Definitions of St. T, 
thoſe three very Names belong ſolely to that Graſs 
and .no other, as may appear in Page 992 of 
that Book, from whence I find that triple Title 
is ſtrained. | . 


This is a Graſs that runs into many Joynts and | 
Branches, inſomuch, that -it: is compar'd to that 
ſpreading Vegetable the Poppy, that runs 1 

I8n, 
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high, wide Growth; by which Mode the Lucerne 
is certainly a prodigious Weed-killer, and does 
not ſpoil and draw the Ground into Poverty, as 
Rye-graſs and 'Trefoyl will; becauſe it extracts 
its Nate after the ſame Method as the St. 
Foyn, by turning its Root, Carrot-like, very deep 
into the Earth, even to the length almoſt of an 
Arm; here it lies moiſt, and flouriſhes under a 
great Head in the drieſt Summer, and thereby re- 
turns a moſt fine, large, ſucculent, ſweet Graſs, to 
the great Refreſhment of Cattle, while the more 
ſhallow forts are ſcorch d and dry'd up. 

Io ſave the Seed, is what J have next to ſhew, 
as it was communicated to me by a curious Gen- 
tleman, who has ſown it in Wilthire theſe many 
Years, and fays, 'this Graſs in a dry Summer, will 
fuffer its Seed to be ſaved; but in a wet one, there 
is a great deal of Difficulty attends: it, inſomuch, 
that it has brought the Oyners under a neceſſity 
of inventing a Method to obtain it; and at laſt 
one has been difeovered, that effeQually with due 
Care will anfiver” the Purpoſe; and that is, at e- 
very two Foot diſtance, a common Stake muſt be 
drove into the Ground, in Rows (if it will admit 
of it) at two: Foot aſunder cach Stake, and the 
Maſter Scedling Stalk faſtened thereto, as it ſhoots 
forward; this will bring its Head (which is in 
hape of a Bottle- crew) to a ſtrait Exectibn into 
the Air, . where it will be the better expoſed to the 
ri pening Sun; but this is not all, for at the bot- 
tom is the main Work to be performed, by put- 
ting away its lower Shooxs;: which if permitted 
to grow in theſe wet Scaſons, will fo cheek the 
Maſter-ſeedling Shoat, as! to render it uncapable 
gl. bringing Sced to Perfection. | one fot, 
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Rye Grass, and the Improvement of Land 
by it. 
HE Rye Graſs, or everlaſting Graſs, is of 
extraordinary Benefit to ſtiff, lower Grounds 
that lic wet; this is ſo natural to theſe Lands, that 
in the ſtrongeſt Clays without any Manure, it will 
roſper, and bring as valuable a Crop as any 
| #6, ike in wet Gravels,or cold, ſpringy Grou 
it does well; but eſpecially if it is ſowed with 
Cow Graſs, or white Clover Seeds, as the beſt 
Farmers generally do in Devonſbire. | 
When it is mowed, it brings a rich Crop, and 
may generally be cut twice a 8 leaving beſides 
a good Paſture for Winter: It is of good Ser- 
vice to Cattle, eſpecially for fatning of Oxen, 
or Wether Sheep, and particularly is remarkable 
for its keeping Cattle from Surfeits. 
It muſt be ſown either in March, or April, or 


in September, and will endure a long time in good 
Hcart. 71 4 | 


Remarks on the Nature and Improvement of R vs 
| | GRASS. 


YE Graſs, as well as ſome others, has its 
good and bad Properties. Its good ones are, 
that it comes the ſooneſt of any Graſs in the Spring; 
and thereby gives the Farmer an Opportunity to 
improve his Milch and other Beafts, before other 
Graſſes are ready; ſo that by the time this is done, 
the Clover and Trefoyl will be fit to turn into, 
which indeed is a very uſeful Article, and, I think, 
is the beſt belonging to it, which this Author 
muſt needs be ſenſible of, it ever he kept Cows, 
and ſow'd this Graſs. 8 
t 
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It is alſo of great Service for its hardy Nature, 
in growing on rough Tilths, and in poor, gravel- 
ly Grounds, that will bear little elſe, and becauſe 
it will laſt many Years. 

Its ill Properties are after the firſt Crop is 
mow'd off, it grows but little the reſt of the Year, 
which brings this, and the Trefoyl under great 
Diſeſteem. 

That if it is ſowed with Clover, as it is of- 
ten done to preſerve the Sheep and Cows from 
hoving, and for its carly Bite; this will in 
three Years time get the better of the Clover, 
and ſo almoſt become an entire Crop of it ſelf; 
but then it generally grows too thin for Profit; 
Alſo at beſt it is but a very coarſe Graſs, which 
made a Perſon fay, it is next to a Kex for that 
Quality, | 

This is a Graſs that ſours the Ground above all 
others, by the thready Entanglements of its Root 
with the upper Earth, which it greatly impove- 
riſhes by its ſhallow Growth. 

For which reaſon it is utterly a wrong Graſs 
to lay down Ground with, and converting it into 
Meadow Land, becauſe of irs voracious Na- 
ture, and mixing it ſelf for many Years with the 
natural Graſs, that it much ſpoils by hindring its 
vale, 5 7 % | 

It's ſown on a fine Tilth in March or April; 
if with Clover, one Buſhel harrowed in is e- 
nough on an Acre; but if it is to ſtand for an en- 


tire Crop, then two Buſhels is the leaſt than can 
be ſown, 


Cow 
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Cow Grass, and the Improvement of Land 
by it. 


HE Cow Grafs, is called Cow Clover, or 
| WhiteClover, delights in moiſt Ground and 
ſwampy Places; ſo that where none of the former 
Graſſes will thrive, this may be ſown with good 
Succeſs, but eſpecially with Rye Graſs, as men- 
tioned above; as it is a Clover, it is a quick Grow- 
er, and Deſtroyer of Weeds, and is of excellent 
Benefit to Cows or Oxen, who chooſe it before 
any other Graſs; it has the ſingular Quality before 
other Clovers, of preſerving Cattle in a ſound 
State of Health, either given in dry Fodder, or 
to be fed in Paſturage. nk? 

Some Lands which have been ſo annoyed with 
Waters, that they have not produced any thing 
of value; have been ſo improved by ſowing this 
Graſs upon them, that the Benefit has been four 
Hundred per Cent. | | 

The time of ſowing it is in Marth and April 
after the manner of the 'Trefoyl Black Graf 
and about twelve Pound of clean Seed is enough 
for an Acre, | 


Remarks on ths Nuture and Improvement of Cow 
| GraAss, | 


| HIS new Graſs has but lately been int ro- 
I duced into the World under the fictitious 
Name of Cow Graſs; and what Reputation it ma 
have met with in other Parts of the World, 
know not; but this I know, that amongſt our 
beſt Husbandmen in Hertfordſbire, it is rejected, 
as abſolute Honey-ſuckle Seed, which if true, they 
have certainly a great deal of Reaſon of their Side; 


becauſe all Hone y- ſuckle vehemently ſour the 
Ground; 
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Ground; and by its great Quantities of fibrous, 
ſtringy Roots, that ſometimes ſtand the Strength 
of ſix Horſes, when they have got hold, and a 
great Predominancy in the Earth, which in too 
many Grounds is plain to be ſeen; inſomuch, that 
whole Fields are over- run with it, occation'd chief- 
ly by the two Horſe Teams, who have not 
ee eh to draw the Plough through a ſufficient 
Depth of Earth, to undermine and tear up their 
Roots, from whence often enſues Deſtruction to 
the following Crops; eſpecially the Lent ones, that 
are frequently very much choaked by the Honey= 
ſuckles luxuriant Growth, in wet Summers parti 
cularly. 

Now what has brought this Cow Graſs under 
the real Suſpicion of its being a true Honeyſuckle, 
is, its being like it in Leat, Root, and Quality; 
for the firſt like the laſt, will grow in ſwampy 
Grounds, and return vaſt Crops, rather beyond 
the Clover; but then the Aſter- effects are ſo fear- 
ed, that, as I ſaid before, it is in diſuſe with us. 


Kurther Annotations aud Remarks on CLOVER. 
LOVER on Wheat. -——- By the greateft 
Farmer with us, Clover is ſeldom | cr, a- 

mongſt his Barley, becauſe of its rank Growth in 

a wet Summer, cven to the endangering the miſ- 

carriage and crippling of the Crop; for that the 

Barley is leſs able to withſtand its Luxuriancy, 

than either the Wheat or Oat, and that for theſe 

Reaſons -—= The Stalk of Barley is generally 

ſhorter, than either of the other two, as being 

not ſo long joynted as the Wheat or Oat, which 
is viſible in particular at the upper Knot of theſe 

Stalks; for upon Examination, the higheſt Joynt 

of the Wheat or Oat, is commonly found to be 

as long again as that o& the Barley; and therefore 


g they 
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they are more out of the Clover's Power, by fo 
much as they are higher, and have a greater Po- 
tency to ſhade, cover, and retard its Growth; 
this generally induces him to ſow his Clover in 
February, on this Wheat Stitch, which being well 
dreſſed and in a fine Tilth, often takes extraordi- 
nary well; this he feeds one Vear entirely, and the 
firſt Part of the next Summer, till he mows or 
feeds off the firſt Head, when he ploughs it up 
two or three times, and gets either a Crop of 
Turneps, or Wheat again; or eats it all the ſecond 
Summer, ploughs it up in Winter, and ſows it 
with Barley the next Spring. But of late, he on- 
ly lets it ſtand one Summer, as thinking the Ground 
becomes ſour by feeding it two. Some ſow the 
Clover on Wheat in April. 
Another, I knew, that ſowed his Wheat Stit- 
ches with Clover in the Spring, and for a Trial, 
ot a large Bundle of Buſhes tied faſt together, and 
| the End of the Rope drew it up and down 
the Stitches of half the Field; this received the 
Sced very well, but the other half, that he did no- 
thing to after he ſowed, had no Effect, 
Clover with Oats, This Seed he harrows in 
with his Oats, without any Pole a-croſs them, as 
being more ſure than roling it; becauſe the F ly, 
Froſt, Slug, Wet, Winds, or Sun, have not the 
Power to hurt it ; when it's envelop'd in the 
Earth, as when it's confin'd only to the bare Sur- 
face, and nakedly expos'd to the ſeveral Devaſta- 
tions; beſides, as there is only. one Ploughing to 
the Culture of this Grain, the ſour, ſurly Quality 
of the Ground has leſs Power to hurt the Seed 
when it is harrowed in with the Oats, than when 
it is only ſowed and roled in. | Fa) 
Clover with Barley. It a Crop of Clover is in- 
tended to be got with Barley, then it muſt be ſown 
a Fortnight, three Weeks, or a Month after the 
9 8: Grain, 
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Grain, and only roled in, as I have before hinted 
which generally prevents this Damage: But here 
1 publiſh the ſeveral Methods, that the Reader 
may make his better Choice. 

Clover with Peas. If a Crop of Clover is de- 
figned to be had after Peas are got off, then when 
the Peas are harrowed, Clover Seed ſhould be alſo 
harrowed at the ſame time; but here he runs a 
Riſque, for if the Peas are a great Crop, it's a 
Wonder if the Clover is not kill'd by their Cover; 
but if ſome of it takes, it may be chickened 
by ſowing a ſew Pounds on an Acre, juſt before 
the Peas are hooked or mowed, which by the 
tread of the Workmen, will be forced into the 
hollow Earth, and very likely become a good Crop. 

Clover with Rye. So alſo may Clover be har- 
rowed or Roled in with Rye, either in Auguſt or 
the Spring, and become a good Crop, without 
damaging this Grain, whoſe Stalks growing very 
high, are the Jeſs fubject to the Clover's Fury. 


Of natural Gx As sES. 


write on as two of the capital Sorts of our 

and Meadow; the red is a branching, ſweet, 
ſubſtantial Graſs, that returns good Quantities of 
Hay, by its large Stalk and Head, that holds a 
great deal of rich Seed, much like the Clover 
cad; this is ripe before the White Honey-ſuckle, 


T HE Honey-ſuckle, both red and white, I 
l 


and are both ſuch good Food for Cattle, that they 


ſometimes cauſe the Horſe to froth at Mouth, 


when it is cut in its full 7 The Penny, or 


Rattle Graſs has a Leaf like Wood-bine full of 


Notches, blows with a yellow Flower, and when 
that goes off, and its brown Head rattles if ſha- 
ken, then it's time ta mow it; this in particular is 
fo nicely obſerved by the Middleſex Hay Farmers, 


Tk 
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that they moſt carefully mow it before it ſheds its 
Seed, becauſe their ſubſtantial, heavy Bodies, con- 
tribute very much to the Weight ot the Hay: 
'There is another ſort of Graſs that blows with a. 

i yellow Flower, and much reſembles thoſe of a 

Furzc, is three-lcaved like Trefoyl, carries three 
Bloſſoms together on its top, by ſame called the 
Ladies Finger, and is reckoned the beſt for Cat- 
tle. The Plantane Graſs, is a large, high ſtalked, 
ſweet Graſs, very common with us; its Goodnef: 
I hear, has tempted ſome to get whole Fields of 
Its beſt fort in /i/tfhire: There are many other 
Graſſes that grow in my Meadows, that would bo 
too tedious tor Relation here, though they juſtly 
deſerve a Detail of their Make and Natures ; and 
eſpecially thoſe Sorts that grow in the rich Mea- 
dows in the Vale of Ailesbury, that lic not far 
from me; which are of that extraordinary feeding 
Power, that their Hay alone will fat an Ox or 
Horſe, when ours will not; which makes this 
Hay ſeed the beſt of all others to ſow at firſt on 
Ground that is to be converted into a laſting 
Sward; and which I can furniſh any Perſon with, 
that is deſirous of ſo great a Good, 


CHAP, EXXVII, -: 
WEE ns, their Miſcbiefs and Remedies, 
W EE DS, as they are part of the Curſe en. 


tail d on Man's Poſtcrity, for his Diſobte | 
dience to his Creator, do viſibly ſhew themſelves, 


ind act in Oppoſition to Man's Intereſt ia mot 
Faces, 
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Places, where Care and Diligence do not ſupplant 
their ſeveral Miſchiefs. To which End, 1 ſhall 
deſcribe the Make, Nature, and Remedy of ſome 
of the common ſorts that uſually infeſt our Fields, 
that coſt ſome Farmers many — a Year to 
check and prevent the ſpoiling of their Crops. 
And firſt, the 

Crow Garlick, ſometimes runs up as high as the 
Wheat, with Heads and Seeds ſomewhat like O- 
nions, but not ſo large; it chiefly grows amongſt 
Wheat and Barley, and not ſo much amongſt Oats 
and Peas, at leaft it is not ſo much minded in them 
as the two former. It is ſuch an abominable 
ftinking Weed, that when the Wheat is at Mar- 
ket, and this Seed perceived to be mix'd bur in 
a ſmall degree with it, the Buyer commonly calls 
it the Devil of a Sced, as he alſo does the diſa- 
greeable Scent of the Melilot. One ot my Days- 
men told me, that he and another, as they were 
weeding of Corn, ſpicd ſome of the Cow Garlick, 
which 10 much reſembled young Onions, that 
his Partner faid, he would lit down and eat 
his Bread and Cheeſe with a few of them; accord- 
ingly, he cut about ten cloſe to the Ground, but 
it was not long before hey began to ſwell the Man, 
and fore d him home as faſt as he could well go; 
where happily his Wife gave him a Doſe of Phy- 
fick that ſhe had by her, and ſaved her Husband. 
This Weed grows in many Grounds, but chiefly 
in the ſtony, clay Soils; and is beſt kill d by Win- 
ter Fallowings, and frequent Ploughings, 
 M<lilot, is a Weed that affects both Vale and 
Chiltern, by growing amongſt Wheat and Barley, 
but moſtly in Peas, Oats, and Beans, where it 
comes up much like Lucerne Graſs, about two 
Foot high, and as mach in Breadth, with a yellow 
Flower, and a black Sced like Trefoyl : If its 
Leaf or Sced is rubbed, it will ſtink the _ tor 

vs | * dur 


d 
f 
1 
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four or five Hours; and is ſo hateful to Horſes, 
that they refuſe the Oats it grows among: It is 
moſtly found in ſtony Clays, and wettiſh Grounds, 
which, if croſs-cropt, by too often Sowings, will 
produce this horrid Weed, as well in the Barley 
and Wheat, as in the other ſorts of Grain. Its 
Remedy is the ſame as that for the Crow Garlick. 
Wild Oat. This Weed is notoriouſly known 
to be the moſt pernicious of all others, by rea- 
ſon of the great Difficulty that attends its Ex- 
tirpation ; tor where this has got Footing, it ſel- 
dom is totally vanquiſh'd ; becauſe where it grows 
amongſt Grain, its Seeds are ripe, and ſcatter 


themſelves before the Corn is fit to cut, whereb 


it propagates it ſelf, and encreaſes in the Ground, 
to the great Damage of future Crops; for they are 
of ſo hardy a Nature, as not to be ſo ſoon kil- 
led as other Weeds, which has begot an Opinion 
in ſome, that if Ground over-run with them is 
laid down for ſeven Years together, yet will they 
not dic in that time, but will ſhew themſelves a- 
gain on its being ploughed up and ſown anew with 
Grain; but this I do not altogether credit; how- 
ever, it is allowed by the moſt judicious, that new 
Ground produces them moſt, by reaſon it is ſel» 
dom ſown thick enough with Corn to tame its 
Lxuriancy; and where Grain comes up too thin, 
the wild Oat often fills yp the Vacancy, which 
ſhews the Benefit of ullovieg the Ground Seed e- 
nough; for ſome ſay, and I think with a great 


deal of udgment, that the beſt Cure is to ſow the 


Land thick, and then the Corn will choak the wild 
Oats. It is obſerved, that ſome Ground is ſq 
ſubject to them, that where the Lent Grain miſſes, 
they will be ſure to have this Weed for aSupply ; 
which makes ſome ſay, it is the Nature = the 
Ground that breeds them: They moſtly grow in 
the Vale, and in the Light Loams of the Chily 

| tern; 
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tern; in the latter of which, it was my Misfortune 
to have too many of them this laſt Year come u 

in a ſmall ploughed Field, that had been a Mea- 
dow about ten Years ago; here my Wheat proved 
too thin, and up came the Wild Oar, and ſpoiled 
moſt of my Crop, which will oblige me to ſow it 
with Oats, Clover,and Hay-ſceds thisSpring,in or- 
der to have it a Meadow again, and overcome the 
diſmal Weed; which is alſo often bred by Grounds 
being too long, and too often ſown with Corn. 
Their Remedy is Winter Fallowings,and frequent 
Ploughings of the Earth, with ſometimes chalk- 
ing it well; but theſe will only check it, and not 
kill it ſo ſoon as full Crops of Grain, and pulling 
it up by the Roots while green. If it takes in 
Wheat, the Ground muſt have a Winter and Sum- 
mer's Fallow directly ſucceed, which one of my 
Neighbours has found the beſt Cure of all o- 


thers. | 


Muſtard Seed. This Weed chiefly grows in 
the wet Grounds of the low Vale, where it runs up 
about two Foot high, with a yellow Flower much 
like unto Curlock, chiefly in the watry Thoroughs, 
between their halt Lands; and therefore does but 
little harm, becauſe it does not grow among the 
Corn, but is annually gathered as a moſt valuable 
Thing by the poor People. 

Curlock ſeldom grows among Wheat, but more 
amongſt Barley, and moſt of all in the. beſt Grains, 
where it does moſt Harm, by branching and choak- 
ing the Corn; it has a yellow Flower, runs up to 
Deed like a Turnep, and grows chiefly in the light 
Chalks and Gravels, eſpecially on fine Tilths, for 
it hates a heavy Earth. 

Cats- Tail. This Name owns two ſorts of this 
Weed, the Blew and the Green, but the Blew is 
the worſt; this ſhews itſelf once in three Years, in 

round that is ſubject to it; whore it commonly 

* grows 
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grows moſt in Peas and Oats, in dry, chalky, and 
gravelly Grounds, with a large Head and down- 
right Root, ſometimes over-running a =_ deal 
ot Land, to the vaſt prejudice of the Corn. 'The 
Cure is either pulling them up in June or uh, 
or ploughing with a Fin in Winter, that will cut 
their Roots in two, and cripple their after- 
growth. Alſo by digging with the Mattock. 

The green Sort grows in wettiſh, flat, loamy 
Land, where it mats, branches, and hangs toge- 
ther like Twitch Graſs, and choaks the Corn, 
but is moſtly found amongſt the Lent Grain. They 
are always in the Ground that is ſubject to them 
and their Roots like a Honey-ſuckle, which cer- 

| tainly ſours the Earth to a great degree, as all the 
matted Tribe does. Their Cure is often plough- 
ing with a Fin on the Shar, and their fibrous, ſtrin- 
gy Roots carried off the Land. | 
Camock. The Seed of this capital Weed is 
ſeldom or never obſerved, it ſtinks as bad as Meli- 
lot, branches and Roots more than the Honey- 
ſuckle, and is a greater ſpoiler of the Corn; it 
moſtly grows in white and gravelly Grounds. The 

Cure is chiefly by the Mattock, to dig them up 

deep and break the Ground well, carefully carry- 

ing away all their ſtringy Parts off the ploughed 

Land; this will deſtroy them, but the Plough 

won't: They ſometimes take ſuch hold of the 

Ground as to ſet fix Horſes. : | 

Hog-weed. 'This is a general Weed, that runs 
over moſt of our ploughed Fields in the Chiltern, 

_ eſpecially where the ſluggiſh, indolent Husband- 
man has the Culture of them; for nothing will 
kill them but downright Diligence and Labour ; 
they take ſometimes two Foot into the Ground, 
both with their Tap and Side-ſhoots, and run up 
with a great Stalk, and large, high, ſecdy, white, 

yellow Head, that brings forth a flat Sced 2 

, aizaſre 

I 
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a Garden Pak I formerly bought a fix Acre 
Field, that was fo over-run with them, that I be- 
ſtowed three ſeveral Diggings all over the 2 


ed Ground in the Summer Fallow Seaſon, and 
brought up many of their deepeſt minute Parts, 
which coſt me, I believe five Pounds ; yet this 
proved only a Check and not a Cure; ſo that I 
was obliged ſeveral Years after, to cut them up in 
Weeding- time, and have two Men to follow the 
Plough with Mattocks, to chop off part of them 
as they appeared in the Thoroughs; which with 
the Fin on the Shar, will in time overcome them; 
but the Cuttings of the Hogs-weed muſt be car- 
ried off the ploughed Lands, leſt any take Root by 
being left thereon. | 

May-weed. This is a ftinking, venemous 
Weed, with a white Flower, well known to moſt 
of our Chiltern-Reapers, who ſometimes have 
their Hands and Legs ſo bliſter'd with it, that 
they are not capable of working till they ger ir 
cured by Houſe-leck and Cream. It moſtly grows 
upon wet, loamy Lands, and Gravels, and is chict- 
ly produced by ſour Tilths, and wet Seaſons, 
which makes a dry Ploughing-time, and a ſweet 
Tilth the, only Gude. | 5 : 

Poppy. This is another Weed that robs the 
Ground of that Nouriſhment that is due to the 
Corn; and chiefly grows in white and gravelly 
Grounds, occaſioned by a fine 'Tilth, and a dry 
ploughing Seaſon, which makes a' wer, heavy one 
its beſt Cure. 

Honey-ſuckle. This is a moſt powerful Weed, 
that by its ſtringy Roots will, next the Camock, 
ſet a ſtrong Team of Horſes; but this Character 
is only confined to old Roots, for the young ones 
are not of this tuff Nature, yet will certainly ar- 
rive to this degree of Miſchief if not kill'd in 
time; and of this great 1 have „ | 
| Y ene 
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the two Horſe Farmers reaſon to complain, be- 
cauſe their Strength is not capable of eradicating 
their tenacious Fibres, which is certainly beſt done 
by dcep ploughings; and therefore ſeveral Fields 
about me are ſo over-run with this Weed, that 
it ſeems almoſt like a Clove, or all one Head; in- 
ſomuch, that I have known it tempt my next 
Neighbour, indiſcreetly to let it ſtand for a Crop 
of Graſs the next Summer, for the Subſiſtence of 
his Horſes, Cows or Sheep; but then he did not 
conſider, while this is feeding, it is all that while 
making a ſtronger and larger Root in the Ground, 
whereby it becomes a greater Sowrer of the Earth, 
and Killer of the Corn, which this will ſome- 
times do to a great degree, where 1 in a 
wet Spring) it has got a ſufficient Footing in the 
Land. The Cure is good Ploughings with ſtrong 
Teams, and giving the Ground its due Fallow- 
ings, for Croſs-cropping is a great Promoter of 
this Weed. 9 2 2 
The Thiſtle is ſaid to be an Indication of good 
Land; but wherever it happens to get Poſſeſſion, 
it is no welcome Gueſt, for that it does its ſhare of 
Damage amongſt Grain, proportionable to its 
Root; it is moſt common in the rich Vale Lands, 
and too often in our Chiltern Grounds, where in 
both, if it is let ſtand till its Seeds are ripe, the 
Winds will carry its light Flue to great Diſtan- 
ces. Its Cure is often Ploughings, due Fallow- 
ings, the bite of the Sheep when the Weed is 
young, ſtocking them with an Iron Paddle, ſowing 
2 Clover, and good Weeding at the proper Sea- 
on. | | 
Wild Thetch, Tyne, or Bind-weed, is an ugly 
Companion amongſt the 'Corn, eſpecially if the 
Spring-time. is attended with Wets, and Colds, 
for then it's natural for this Weed to get the Pre- 
dominancy of the Corn, which * laſt 
8 4 um- 
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Summer, 1732, in the moiſt Clays and Loams, 
where it grew up Creeper-like, and proceeded in 
its Altitude, from the Foot of the Wheat Stalk, 
and gradually ſo twiſted about it, till it got up to 
its Top, and by its * hauled and pulled 
down the fame, to the deſtruction of its Ear; and 
this it ſomettmes does to almoſt a whole Field of 
Wheat. The Cure is good deep Ploughings and 
due Fallowings, alfo well chalking the Ground ; 
for according to my Obſervation, it comes moft 
where thoſe three are chiefly wanting. | 

Dock. This Weed runs into the Ground, like 
a Radiſh, as to its depth and bigneſs, but is much 
eaſier propagated ; for a ſmall bit of this is apt to 
take Root and grow; they impoveriſh the Ground, 
and do a great deal of Miſchiet to rhe bad Huſ- 
bandman's Land, by their caſy Encreaſe; for if 
they he on the very top of the Ground ſome 
Months, they will grow afterwards if they can 
get into the Earth; ſome ſay they are good for 
nothing, others fay, in Dock out Nettle, and Dr. 
I nincy, that they are good in Dyet-Drink, and 
for Cutaneous Diſtempers. Their Cure is by pul- 
ling them up in wet Seaſons, and carrying them off 
the Land; or by gathering them after the Plough 
and Harrow. | N 1 

Crow-Needle, bears a white Flower, about 

half the height of the Corn, but ſpreads much; 
their Seed or Needles are about an Inch and a half 
long, which fowls the Corn, by their being broke 
to Pieces when they are threſned with the Grain, 
and are hard to dreſs out. Their Cure is ſowing 
clean Sced. l 1 

Cliver, or Chickweed. This twiſts about the 
Wheat, like the Tyne-weed, and docs his damage 
much like it. His Seed is a little round Burr. 
The Cure is fowing clean Seed. 

N r Horfe- 
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. | Horſe-Gopld, is a general deſtructive Weed, 
that comes up in a fine Tilth with the Wheat, 
keeps it Com par till Harveſt, is about half the 
Length of the Wheat at that time, and if in too 
reat a Quantity cripples it, to the Farmer's great 
ſs. It has a yellow Flower, and its Seed a flat 
rough Burr. The Cure is very difficult, for ſome 
have attempted to cat it off with the Wheat, and 
failed, for they will not eat jt if it is old; others 
n in early and ſucceeded better. Another 
I knen that e his Sheep in early enough, and 
cat both that and the Wheat up clean, but this 
being done on a wet Loam, and a cold wet time 
following, the Weed recovered before the Wheat, 
and ſpoiled moſt of the Crop, + 4A 
HhHlack-bennet, About the fourth of May 1730, 
The Black-bennet began tg ſhew itſelf a Foot long, 
both in Tiltbs and Lays, having had a wet Spring 
and Eaſterly Winds ſucceeding before that * 
In this caſe the latter ſowed Wheat fared beſt, 
becauſe when the ſevere Weather was over, 
its Youth cauſed it to run faſter than the forward 
- Sowed, and got the better of the Bennet, when 
that became ſet, by its early and longer Growth, 
that gave an Advantage to the Bennet to be pre- 
dominant and cripple it: This Weed attacks the 
Wheat moſtly; and ſometimes others, chiefly in 
Clay wet Loamy Ground, and now and then in 
Gravels; where it makes often a great Deſolation, 
and ſpoils great Part of the Crops; It is occaſion- 
ed by a ſour rough Tilth, and a cold wet Spring. 
The beſt Cure is a ſweet and a fine Seaſon to ſow 
the Grain in, and a well-dreſs'd and chalk'd Ground. 
Darnel. This is a rampant Weed that moſt! 
hurts the Wheat, becauſe in Barley, its Qualt- 
ty 1s to add Strength to the Beer, by making it 
more heady, which cauſes the Malſter not to find 
jtault with it, if not in too great a Quantity: But 
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as the Colour of its Flour is brown, rough and 


of an ill Scent, the Mealman much hates it. This 


is a moſt multiplying Weed, for many of its hi 
855 ks will r Side-ſhoots,” and —_ 
one ſix Corns in it, ſo that twenty of its Heads are 
enough to ſpoil half an Acre of Wheat: It is of 
ſo hardy a Nature, that it's uſually ſaid, the 
Dunghil will carry it to the Field: That is, it is 
ſo difficult to kill, that it will often endure a Winter 
Lodgment in the Dung, and yet grow when ir is 
brought with it into the Field. "The Cure js, well 
dreſſing the Grain with a Screen or Wire-Sigyc, 
which will take: moſt of it out, and by often turg- 
ing the Dunghil. I knew a Farmer that Rented ſix- 
ty Pounds a Year, fay that he loſt twenty Pounds 
by it in one Year. 1 * 9 445 
Cheſs. This is a Darnel t ws in a diſſe. 
rent manner, hanging in little Bunches, on ſmall 
Stalks that are about an Inch long from the great 
one, and 1s remedied as the other. an: 
Cockle. Is a little Seed with a black Husk full 


of white Flour, for which reafon the Meal-man 


does not much diſpute its bein _— 
Wheat, if not in — great a Quantity. | 
vent this Darnel and all other Weeds; the only way 
is always to ſow clear Seed; for tis a true Maxi 
that Weeds have the Pre-eminence over all other 
Vegetables. Langly Beef, Oc. is a Weed I have 


deſcribed at large in my firſt Book, Page 39. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 


The Nature, aud Improvement of PLOouGut KG. 


| ND here I ſhall begin with writing on the 
| behalf of the Ploughman: This Servant 
29 allowed to be the Capital of all the reſt, and 
therefore has the greater Wages and Liberty of 
all others; becauſe on his Skill and Labour great- 
Iy depends the Succeſs of all the arable Crops, 
which in many Places is moſt of the Farmers year- 
Iy All; this Man then is but juftly indulg'd in 
thoſe two Properties beyond the other Servants, 
and to fay the Truth, a good Workman in this 
Science deſerves double in my Opinion of him, 
that has this Knowledge but in part; for if good 
Skill does not accompany his Labour, he may make 
twWo * s where one will ſerve, and not 
bring the Land into ſo good a Tilth as the other 
with one, which is frequently a Difaſter of very ill 
Conſequence to the Farmer, becauſe he not only 
hereby lofes his Time, Charge and Labour, but 
alſo the Benefit of a good Crop beſides, that has 
partly been the undoing of many Tenants, and 
alſo a Loſs to the Landlord and Nation; It is 
therefore that I recommend this Sort of. Man as 
the firſt and greateſt of his Care to provide him- 
ſelf with; or in caſe of a large Quantity of Land, 
a Hind, Baily, or Overſeer, that knows how to 
give Direction, and is a Judge of the beſt Me- 
thods for the Improvement of ſuch Undertakin * 
| C 
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The Plough is an Inftrument that is ſo univer- 
ſally known, that it needs no Harrangue, either 
of Proſe or Verſe, to ſet forth its great Utility; 
and therefore 1 ſhall proceed directly to treat ot 
its Management, both in Vale and Chiltern, viz. 


Vale Plooghing. 


HE Vale of Allesbury, if I am not miſtaken, 
is accounted the next greateſt and beit in 
Eugland, to that of Eſbam, which extends it ſelf 
through the Counties of Gu ee r, Morceſter, and 
ſeveral others, along the River Severne; and are 
both ſo exceeding fertile in their natural, marly 
Soils, that they are juſtly called the Magazines of 
the Nation; for hen theſe fail in their Crops, a 
Scarceneſs and Dearneſs conſequently enſues ; 
Here then is required leſs Art and Dreſſing to 
obtain a Crop, than in the Chiltern ; becauſe their 
Ground moſtly lies in open Fields, under a cer- 
tain Rotation of Practice, which is obvious to e- 
very next Neighbour; ſo that Farming here re- 
quires more Ability than Skill; however, they 
arc not without their Inconveniencies attending 
theſe rich Grounds, as the Rot of their Sheep, 
the Flood of their Lands and many others, that 


* 


neceſſarily have brought on diſſerent Methods of l 


Farming, from that of our dry, high Country. 
Here the Foot Plough is almoſt altogether uſ- 
ed, as the beſt of all others for its Operation in 
their wettiſh, muddy Grounds, that are free from 
the Oppoſition of Stones; and with this, they ve- 
ry dexterouſly work their Land, by ridging up 
and caſting down. 4 
Aidging up, is done by beginning in the middle 
of a half Land, or half Acre (in which Faſhion, 
moſt of all their Vale Grounds lie, for the grea- 
ter Convenience, of carry ing off the Water) ne 0 
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the Foot Plough, which the firſt time of Fallow- 
ing fills in the great Middle-thorough, that was 
Ictt when the laſt Grain was ſowed thereon; 
drawing the Plough up and down each Side of 
the middle of the Land, till the half Acre is all 

ploughed. In this Mode all their Ground is 
ploughed, till they ſow their Grain and then they 
alter. ö | 

Caſting down, is only done the laſt time when 
they ſow their Sced, by beginning at cach Out- 
| fide of the half Acre, and ploughing every Tho- 
rough down, till they come to the middle; when 
they leave a large Thorough, wide enough for a 
© fingle Horſe to go along, without offending the 
Corn, if it is not too high. ; 

For Wheat, they begin to plough or tallow up 
the Bean Stubble in April for the firſt time, and 
harrow it down before they plough it again, which 
is all the Harrowing they give their Wheat Land; 
then about Midſummer they plough it again, an 
let it lie till the middle of September, when they 
plough and ſow the laſt time for good: But the 
more induſtrious Man will give his Wheat Land 
2 Fallow in April, and two Stirrees between that 
and ſowing time, ſo that in all there will be four 
Ploughings. Now the Fallow Ploughing is per- 
formed by ridging fe and ſo is all the two Stir- 
rees after the fame Faſhion; but the laſt Plough- 
ing is done by caſting down the Land; ſo that 
they harrow but once, and that is after the firſt 
Ploughing; and at laſt they leave a large Tho- 
rough in the middle, unleſs it be in a very low, 
wet Piece of Ground, which ſome always ridge 
up, the better to keep it dry. ; 
\. For Barley, they plough the Bean Stubble four 
or five times in all. The firſt Ploughing is begun 
in April, for they ſay, Better an April Sop, than 
May Cat, which often makes the Slu peard 44 
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merly run upon the Stitch; becauſe in all Soils, 
it ſaves the Rains and Dreſſings better than the 
broad Land; for. as the Rains fall on the Stitch, 
it waſhes from the upper Part downward; by 
which the Goodneſs gradually 'defeends on the 
Sides and lower Parts, till it comes into the Gut- 
ter between the Stitches, and 'there meets with 
the Bottom Root: And of Stitches, the leffer 
one is accounted beſt in the Clays and Loams, be- 
cauſe it lies more ſharp and open, for the recepti- 
on of thoſe Benefits that the kind Scaſons afford. 
This Way has got into ſuch Eſteem at that Place 
and Keyſworth, that ſeveral there ſow their Oats 
in Stitches; by firft bouting up the Land' in Ne- 
wember, and in February or March they ſow the 
Oats in four Thorough Stitches, by a Man's fol- 
lowing the Plough, and ſtraining them into the 
'Thoroughs. But in Gravels and Chalks, their 
Stitches are ſomething broader than in the Clays 
and Loams, as being drier Soils; and are common- 
ly made at the rate of eleven, to two Poles length; 
which, and other Ploughings, I ſhall deſcribe as 
follows, viz. * © "ION ; 
i Broad Land Ploughing, is what is ofteneſt done 
both in Vale and Chiltern of any other, and is 
commonly the firſt Operation that is performed 
on a Stubble of Corn, or lay of Graſs, with ei- 
ther the Fallow or Foot-ploughs, being drawn as 
cloſe as can be on the Ground, and turning the 
Land, Thorough = Thorough into a flat even 
Shape and Form. This Method being eaſieſt for 
the Horſes, at the firſt breaking up of the Grounds 
commonly precedes and makes way for that of 
Bouting, Four-thoroughing, and Hacking, Ec. 

and is called clean Ploughing. Nel 
Bouting, or Bouting- up, is a Half-ploughing 
df the Ground, by making a ſingle Stitch, either 
from off broad Lands, or Wheat 2 is 
FA On 
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done as the firſt fallowing about Abollantide, to 
repare Wheat Stitches tor ſowing of Barlcy or 
NE by making one "Thorough, which raiſes a 
ſmall Ridge of Earth, then at near a Foot diſ- 
tance another in like manner; both theſe together 
become one Ridge or Bout, and is very proper 
for giving the Froſt an Opportunity to kill the 
Weeds, and ſweeten the Ground. Nour time is 
the middle of February, when they bout it down, 
and harrow it plain croſs-wiſe, where it lies per- 
haps a Fortnight, and dung it all over; then 
plough it into broad Lands, and harrow in Bar- 
ey. This Bouting, is alſo done by ploughing 
two Thoroughs off a Barley Stubble at Abollan- 
tide, within a Foot of each other, that makes a 
Ridge or Bout to prepare the Ground for Peas, 
which is to lie till the middle of February, when 
the Bout is to be harrowed down; and at the be- 
ginning of March, they plough it the ſame way as 
it lay before, into Four-thoroughs, which they 
ſow by ſtraining in the Peas, and harrow it direct- 
ly down. Bouting is alſo performed in Summer, 
by firſt ploughing the Oat Stubble into broad 
Lands, in the Month of April, which is called 
Fallowing them in uus; that muſt be harrowed 
ebe. oughed into Bouts, that may lie till 
a Month after, when it is to be ploughed up a- 
gain, which will clean plough that Ground that 
was not broke the laſt time; by running the Plough 
this time backward and forward through the mid- 
dle of the Ridge or Bout; this will raiſe anothep 
Ridge, that will lie directly upon that which was 
a Thorough before: Then a Fortnight, or Month 
before the Ground is ſowed, it may be either back- 
bouted or thoroughed down, and harrowed a- croſs 
directly; when it is in right order to ſow Wheat 
in Stitches. rota 

A Bout- 


* 
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' Boutitig-down is done by making a ſhallow 
Thorough on each Side of the Ridge of the Bout, 
whereby a ſlee Ving, or a narrow, thin, Ridge re- 
mains in the mid le; this is done on purpoſe for 
| the Harrows to pull down, as they are dran a- 
ctofs the Land 15 tevel the Ground, by preparing 
| it for the laſt ploughing' and ſowing of Wheat. 
} This is alfo eaſe) ic bontitg. 
| * Thoroughirig=down, is Wk ſometitmes done 
inſtead of Bontin ng-dowd, ot Back- bouting; by 
drawing the Wheel allow plotgh only once leep⸗ 
ly through the very Ridge of a Bout, or Stitch, 
and laying it in order fot the Hattows, that will, 
by drawipg them a-croſs, level the Ground ready 
for ploughin ng and fowing of Wheat; and it is per- 
tormed as well as the Boutin down according as 
the Earth re a for if it 8 very fine and looſe, 
then thorou 0 Aowh, AS it 18s 120 trouble, will 
be fafteientz ar if it is not in qa aite good Ordet, 
then Roe ON is the tore fleceffüty, by reas 
ſon it fints the Gtound ſoething mote. 
Four-thotoughing, is 10 by the Wheel 
Fall llow⸗-ploug b, When t Ground has been the 
time before awed into broad Lands, and Hare 
rowed plain; this then 5 instead of a Skictee, and 
wilt we eten the Ground to. ag admirable degree | 
in rhe Summer, againſt t the e Wheat Seaſon, which 
ſome harrow, 200 me doe not, before the next 
Ploughing; and that is, Ire up theſe Stitches, 
| wi is the third Plug ghing g; che fourth is This. 
ea g down, and arbeit plain; then it is 
for ſowing Wheat in he F out=thoroygh 
Stitches, with” the Whear-ſced Wheel-plough. 
This is not quite clean Plou hing, yet is reckoned! 
the very next to it; becauſe thns way brings the 
Farth under 4h expeditions Fineneſs and Seek. 
neſs; by reaſon it breaks aud expoſes moſt part of 
it to the Sun and Hir, by its big er Situation 0 
— 
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the broad Land; for by this Mode, the Land is 
aiſed beyond its common Level, and thereby cag 
rag diſcharge the ſugging Wets, that often by 
their long lying on the Clays and Loams, ſour 
the Land; this Way is done by drawin the Fal- 
long oh backward and forward, till Four-tho- 
arc _ almoſt cloſe together which is a 
fort Nel ridg ridging up; beginning firſt with one of the 
pore Tho roughs, then almoſt cloſe to that 
another Thorough, whoſe Earth will Joyn that 
which came out of the firſt; then on each Side of 
them, another T h muſt be made as before, 
which will compleat Four+thorough'd Stitch. 
This is ſomething a more tedious Operation than 
the broad Land, but generally ſufficicatly pays for 
both Time and Trouble. The Wheat Stitch lies 
very Spropo for this Work, and is often at Abol- 
lantius ploughed into Four-thoroughs, that re- 
main ſo till the next Spring, when they harrow 
it down, and plough it 4 55 into the ſame Fours 
chorough Stitc in which they ſtrain their Peas, 
with the Wheel. a Stitch- pl N05 . ' 
—— or Combing, ma de called a dean 
Ploughi if the Ground is fine * this ia d 
and the Plou gh-man leaves not too great a Kic- 
ker; for this way is commonly the laſt Operation 
but one, juſt before they plough for good to ſow 
Wheat, „Barley, and Turneps: It is done on broad 
Lands, b by making a Thorough with the Fallow 
Wheel-plough, and making another ſo cloſe, that 
it throws in that Earth that firſt came out, and 
fills gp the Thorough again; then they ſometimes 
leave a ſmall bit of Ground, which they call a 
 "Kiekeror Sleeving 3 nd then make anothar Tho- 
rough, and ſo proceed by throwing that in again 
- as they did the firſt. "This Way is a prodigious 
Sweetner of the Ground, and band it all to Pic- 
ff with * help of the Harrows that — 
| uccee 
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ſucceed this Ploughing; then the next and laſt 
Ploughing is done a-croſs the Land, which ſtill 
adds to the Fineneſs of the Tilth. | 

Theſe ſeveral different Ways are of very great 
Moment in getting Ground into Order for the re- 
ception of the Seed, which is the main Art of 
Farming; elſe the Weeds, and ſourneſs of the 
Ground are apt to become Maſter. And as the 
Farmer is obliged to keep Seaſons in Ploughings 
and Sowings, he hereby has an Opportunity to 
get Ground ſweet and clean, by a skilful Method 
in a confined time, which otherwiſe perhaps could 
not be done, as often is viſible in Grounds of Tur- 
neps, that are eat off by Albollantide, Chriſtmas, 
or Candlemas.' "Theſe times call for various Ma- 
nagements: If at the firſt two, then the Earth 
ſhould be Bouted up aud ler lye till the middle of 
February, when it ſhould be Back- bouted or Tho- 
roughed-down and Harrowed level, then it's rea- 
dy tor the laſt Ploughing into broad Lands the 
Croſs-way of the former, and fit for Harrowing 
in of Barley. But if at Candlemas, the Turneps 
arc caten off, then they often Hack the Land, 
and let it lye to ſweeten till the firſt of March, 
when they Harrow it plain, and ſo let it remain 
till the middle of that Month, and then they 
Plough it a-croſs and Harrow in Barley. 

Others again at Albollantide or Chriftmas, will 
Plough it into four Thorough Stitches, which will 
much better ſweeten the Land and kill the Weeds 
than broad Land Ploughing; this they ler lye till 
Candlemas, when they bout it up, and at the firſt 
of March back-bout it down, Harrow it well, and 
is then ready to Sow a Fortnight after, by Plough» 
ing a-croſs. 

Theſe are certainly much the beſt Ways if Time 
will allow after the Turneps are caten oft; for 
broad Land Ploughing, in Winter or Spring eſ- 

pecially 
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Su has been the Cauſe and Ruin of ſome 
rops, it being only a turning the Ground top- 
ſey-turvy; the Twitch and Weeds are not ſo ſoon 
killed, as when the Land is more laid open, for 
in this Way, as I take it, the Earth is but half 
expoſed when Bouting or Hacking, does it at leaſt | 
three Parts in four, and keeps the Land dryer, and 
more to the Sun and Air. | 

But when the Turneps are eaten off late, and 
Opportunity won't admit of plurality of Plough- 
ings, then they give it but one Ploughing in Broad- 
lands, and Harrow in the Barley or Wheat; be- 
cauſe the Sheeps 2 by a thin Ploughing, lies 
juſt under the Barley for it to Root into, and have 
the ſudden Benefit thereof; this is reckoned a ſu- 
rer Way than two Broad-land Ploughings, by rea- 
ſon this being often a wet Seaſon, the Danger of 
a double Ploughing is, that if it ſhould Rain af- 
ter the firſt Ploughing, it will bake the Earth 
down and never be fine; but if a dry fine Time 
follows, then it is better than one, and the firſt 
Ploughing muſt be deeper than the ſecond, to turn 
up again the Sheeps Dung. | | 

The Whecl-fallow Plough: Its ſtrait Beam is 
made of Aſh, and is eight Foot eight Inches in 
Length, four Inches Square at the Butt-end, and 
three Inches Diameter at the Fore-part or Round- 
end, has ſeven Holes of an Inch-bore cach, at 
three Inches aſunder, the forward Hole being 
within three Foor and three Inches at the End of 
the Beam: Theſe are made for ſhifting a Team- 
1 of about eleven Inches long, as often as 
the Plough is required to go deep or ſhallow, by 
the help of two Iron long Links and one Iron 
round Collar, in all two Foot ten Inches long, that 
comes from the Bottom of the wooden Stock: 
Its winding aſhen Staple is ſix Foot long, and 
ſaſtened both to the Beam, and an Iron 2 

1 l 0 
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of the Shatr behind, about four Inches Diametes 
in the Middle, and ſerves the Ploughman with 
the help of a looſe Staff of eight Foot long to 
guide the Plough by: Its ſlopen aſhen Sheaf is 
two Foot four Inches long, that is morteis'd into 
the Beam at one End, and faſtened into the Mor- 
taiſc of the Sharr at the other End with an Iren 
Pin: Its Iron pecked Sharr is four Foot three 
Inches long, and fourtcen Inches broad, three In- 
ches winding, and ſixteen Inches behind diſtant 
from the Beam, and a Bridge for the Plough-ſtaff 
to lye on, faſtened with three wooden croſs Pins: 
Its Standard Iron Pin is twenty Inches long and 
one Inch Diameter, ſhifted-intothree Holes in the 
upper part of the Stock as occaſion requires to 
keep the End of the Beam ſteady, with the help 
of a Chain of ſix ſmall Iron Rings and a large one 
fixed to the Stock, thro' which and the two Wheels 
runs an Iron Spindle or Axel-tree of three Foot 
long, and an Inch Diameter: Its Iron wrung Land- 
wheel is twenty Inches, and the thorough Wheel 
two Foot Diameter; Its Iron-ſurked Wheels are 
faſtened to the Stock, and are fourteen Inches long 
and ten wide, to this is an Iron — — | 
of eleven Inches long, that the wooden Way of 
four Foot four Inches long is pinned to, at each 
End of which, are two Whipple- trees of -two 
N ſixteen Inches each, that the Horſes draw 
"This is the ſtrongeſt and Jargeſt Plough wſetl by 
the Chiltern Farmer, is drawn by:two, three, four, 
five, or fix Horſes, and imployed at:Fallow-ant 
Stirree Times, Sc. in Bouting; four Thorough» 
dog off broad Lands, Hacking or Combing, broad 
Ploughing, throwing down Stitches into broad 
Lands for Sowing of Oats. And is more uſeful 
n hard and ſtony Grounds, than either the Swing, 
Bobtail, or Foot Plough, becauſe its yr 
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faſtened, by. two Mortaiſes, ſtands and works more 
firm than either of them. 3 
„be Cterpor or Bobtail Plough differs in little 
or nothing from the Fallow Whcel-plough, but 
that its Sharr is only three Foot in Length, and 
but one Iron Mortaiſe that fixes it to the Sheath 
with two Iron Pins, beſides a Hook that faſtens 
it to the Beam; It's fore-part lying on the Stock 
of the Wheel- Carriage as the Fallow-plough does, 
and its Staple four Foot four Inches long mortaiſ- 
ed into the end of the Beam, with a looſe Plough- 
ſtaff: Its Work is to plough up Stubbles, Par- 
ticularly in vet Weather, and is uſed at other 
times in wet Clays, Loams, or other claggy 
Grounds; becauſe its Sharr, not being faſtened to, 
a Staple behind, gives Room for the Earth to; 
tumble off, that it does not hang on and load the 
Plough as it's apt to: do in the, long ſharr d fort 
Some ſo affect this Plough, that they will make 
it their common one in Fallow, and other Seaſons; 
but in very dry, hard Grounds, this Plough is noꝶ 
capable of making its way through with its ſingle 
mortais'd, Shazr, ben the FaHow Plough can, 
whoſe Sharr has a double Mortaiſe. 
The | Lent Sced Plough, is a Wheel-plough, 
ſomething leſſer and narrower than the Fallow- 
plough, and is chiefly uſed to plough the Wheat, 
Stck into a Stitch again, at the ſame time that 
Beans or Peas are ſown, or ſtrained therein: I have 
known it-alſo uſed to throw down the Stitch into 
broad Lands, for ſowing of Wheat a ſecond time. 
the very next Seaſon after the firſt, five of which 
fo ployghed made one broad Land; for the Con- 
veniency of one broad=cafting, of the Seed, and ſor 
the better ſhooting off the Wets, for the narrow 
er the broad Lands are, the more Thoroughs there 
will be to keep the Grain dry; on this one plough- 
ing they harrow the Wheat in, and ſometimes 
Gow. K k ſue- 
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ſucceed very well; but as this is croſs-cropping 
the Ground, I cannot commend it; however, the 
moſt common Way to plough theſe Stitches into 
broad Lands, is done with the Fallow Plough 
where they are not very narrow. 'This Lem Seed 
Plough having its double mortais'd Sharr faſtened 
to the Staple and Sheath, in the ſame manner of 
the Fallow and Wheat Sced-ploughs, is generally 
ſtrong enough to make its way thro” the Stitches 
of hard Grounds. 1 510 
The Wheat nan e . By the leaſt Wheel - 
plough of all others, being the narroweſt of any, 
or the ſake of making a narrow Thorough, where- 
on revents' the ſweeping or driving of the 
Ground into the Wheat Stitch at the time of ſow- 
_ — 4 ö Ein CES 918. 
, The Swing-plough differs from' the 'Foot- 
2 h, in that it has no Foot, and two fixed 
| alle one being the Staple, and the other a 
Handle faſtened to the broad Board, is ſomething 
bigger, eſpecially in the Beam: Its broad, flat- 
tiſh Sharr about eighteen Inches long, is faſtened 
to, and put on a wooden Neck; but there are o- 
thers that work in harder Grounds, whoſe Sharr 
is rounder and ſharper, and has an Iron-plate put 
on the Bottom of the wooden Neck for its longer 
duration, which is faſtened to the Sheath; the 
Sharr alſo is tuck'd wp to the Beam by an Iron- 
hook: This Plough has a Cock of Iron fixed at 
the end of its oa Book, with five Notches, 
to which is joyned five or fix Iron- links, that are 
about eighteen Inches long in all, that again arc 
faſtened to an Iron-hook, in the middle of the 
way; and thereby made to riſe or fall, as the way 
hangs lower or higher to the two Ropes or Chains, 
that are held by the Ridger of the Cart-ſaddle, 
on the Till-horſe: This lough has no Teaming- 
pin nor Holes, as the Wheel ſort have, * ＋ 
oul- 
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Coulter is much the ſame, has beſides its broad 
Board, a narrow one on the Land-ſide, to keep 
the Dirt from making a Lodgment : It is moſtly 
uſed in Middleſex, as their general Plough for ſow- 
ing of Wheat, Barley, Peas, Beans, or Oats, in 
ſix or eight Thorough'd Lands. 
The Foot-plough, is ſo called from a Piece of 
Wood, or Iron made ſomewhat like our Foot, at 
the end of a Stick or Iron, about cightcen Inches 
long, that is faſtened in a ſmall Hole, near the end 
of the Plough-beam, which ſlides on, and keep it 
from entring the Ground, and is drawn by a ſingle 
or double Row of Horſes: Its Beam is about 
four Inches thick, crooked or winding, and eight 
Foot two Inches long; has no Holes nor Team- 
ing-pin, Stock, nor Wheels; has one Staple fix'd 
into the End of the Beam, four Foot three In- 
ches long, and is guided by this and a looſe Plough- 
ſtaff; its broad, Aarriſh S arr is about eighteen In- 
ches long, put on a wooden Neck, that is faſten- 
ed to the Sheath ; its Coulter in the uſual Place 
its broad Board two Foot tour Inches long, and 
ſixteen Inches behind, diſtant from the Plough- 
beam; its Cock of five Notches, is faſtened by an 
Iron-pin, within five Inches of the Beam's end, 
and the Foot in a Hole juſt by that; with this 
they do all manner of Plougking-work in the Vale, 


for all ſorts of Grain that they ſow. 


The Newmarket, or flat ſharr'd Plough. This 
is a new Plough, and lately ſent for ſome Miles 
diſtance, by a Gentleman of Hertfordſhire, ro plough 
or cut up his Ant-hills, or Mole- banks; it is made 
in the very ſame manner that our Harrow-ſlides 
arc; OE Sides of Oak or Aſh are three Foot 
long, fix Inches thick, and three Foot wide; a 
little more forward than the Center, is an Iron, 
ſome what above two Foot long, four Inches broad, 
and about four Inches thick crooked, or winding in 
| K k 2 a circular 
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a circular Manner; this at each End comes under 
the Sides of the Plough, and keyed up, ſo that its 
flat Edge lies a-croſs, almoſt even with the Ground; 
the fore End has two Staples fixed, that the Hor- 
ſes are faſtened to, and draw in a ſingle Row; the 
hind Part or Ends, have two Handles fixed, for 
the Plough-man to guide it by ; and as it is drawn 
to a Mole-bank, he bears it up, which a little 
lowers the Sharr for cutting thro? the Bottom of 
the Bank, which it will gradually do, if it is not 
too big, nor the Moſs too high: But in the Place 
where this was intended for Nees it would not 
anſwer; becauſe the Banks were too large and too 
think, ſo that the Plough-man'invented a Method 
accordingly; and that was, by fixing a Fin of I- 
ron a Foot and a half long to the Foot-ſharr, in 
the common Foot-plough on the off-fide, or on 
the ſame ſide the broad Board is; this did it ef- 
fectually, by drawing it backwards and forwards, 
as they do on broad Lands; and after the Turfs 
of theſe Banks were put together in many Heaps, 
and in nine Months rotred, they ſpread them about, 
and then drew a Gate or Hurdle with Buſhes, 
that diſperſed them all over, to the great carich- 
ing, and thickning of the Groun c. 
In the Month of January laſt, 1732. a Plough 
was invented and firſt tried, that will perform juſt 
double the Work with the ſame Number of Hor- 
ſes, as the common Wheel or Foot-plough will, in 
broad Land and ſtitch Ploughings; in the ſame 
ſpace of time, and with little or no more trouble 
to the Plough-man ; and that only with what is 
fixed to one ſingle Beam. If any Perſon wants to 
be further informed in this particular, this Au- 
thor is ready to give them Satisfaction. 
But there is another ſort of Foot- plough, that 
has an Iron Neck joyned to the Sharr, and faſten- 
ed by an Iron Mortaiſe, to the Wooden Sheath, 


with 
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with two Iron Pins like the Bob-tail Sharr; its 
Beam like the other, but ſomething thicker : 
This of late is much uſed in the Chiltern Country, 
to plough in hard Grounds, ſuch as Gravels, and 
other ſtony Sorts, with an Iron Wheel of about 
five Inches diameter fixed in the Foot, which is 
not ſo ſoon ſtopped by the Stones, as the Iron or 
Wooden Foot alone would be: It is a lighter 
Plough for the Horſes than the Wheel-plough, 
when the Ground is wet and heavy; i as the 
broad Boards of this is more crooked than that 
of the Wheel-plough, it will turn the Thoroughs 
into the broad . nds better than any of the Wheel 
ſort; and is alſo oſten uſed by the Chiltern Far- 
mer, to draw out at Wheat-ſced time, when the 
Wheat-ſeed Plough follows and hents after: Theſe 
Iron-neck'd Foot-ploughs by ſome are uſed almoſt 
all the Fallow Scafon, inſtead of the Wheel Fal- 
low-plough, and are drawn commonly then with a 
double Row of Horſes, faſtened ro Whipple Trees; 
but when it is uſed in hoeing of the Rows of Beans, 
they go in a ſingle Row, thus: The Till Horſe 
is Atened by two Trace Ropes to the Way that 
hangs by the middle to a Chain joyned to the Iron 
Cock; the next Fore-Horſe to another wooden 
Way, that hangs between him and the Till Horſe; 
but here is an Ban pair of Chains beſides, that 
are faſtened ta the Ends of both theſe Ways, and 
uſed to riſe and fall the End of the Plough-beam, 


by a back Rope tyed to them on each Side of the 


Till Horſe, which keep up the Way, and cauſes 
the Plough to go deeper or ſhallower at pleaſure, 
in the ſame manner as the Swing Plough does, 
but the other Horſes are only faſtened ro one-an- 
other in the common Method. The Wheel Foot- 
plough is alſo made, as to take out or put in at 
diſcretion. ab 

a ET The 
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The Kentiſh Plough, is a larger, heavier, and 
more clumſy Plough than any of the aforementi- 


oncd ſort, having its Wheels commonly as big as 
the forward Pair of a Chariot: It is very con- 


venient to plough the Sides of Hills, becauſe as 
they alter or ſhift their broad Board at every end 
or turning, they leave no Thorough or Henting, 
but plough the Ground all one way. | 

he Trenching Plough, is either a Wheel or 
Foot-plough, and differs only in its bigneſs .and 
ſtrength, being ſometimes drawn by eight, twelve, 
or more Horſes, in making of Drains and Water 
'Thoroughs ; and alfo among Roots, after Wood 
has been ſtocked up: In the Vale they are fre- 
quently maintain'd at a Pariſh. Charge for their 
common Service; and in the Chiltern, I have 
known this great Plough uſed to make a ſmall 
River dceper in a dry time, by ploughing up 
its bottom ſeveral times, to leſſen the Care of 
digging. | 


CHAP, XXXIX. 


The Nature and Improvement of Sownne. | 


HIS is another moſt uſeful Knowledge in 

the Farmer's Way, becauſe it has often been 

the Occafion of making, and ſaving the marring 
of many Crops, which made a great Gentleman 
tell me, at my Bookſeller's Shop ia London, that 
he thought moſt of our miſcarriage in Farming, 
Was 


: 
ö 
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was owing to the too thick ſowing of our Grain: 
But I muit here take leave to let him know, that 
it is mine and other Farmers Sentiment, moſt of 
our Failings in this reſpect is owing to our too 
thin ſowing; for as an old Quaker Farmer ſaid 
I have loſt a great deal in my time by ſowin 
thin, but I never yet ſuffered by ſowing thick —- 
Yet it is certain they are both Extreams, and have 
been the Cauſe of great Loſſes in Crops: Where- 
fore I will endeavour to ſhew the particular Miſ- 
fortune of both Faults. | "Oe 

Firſt then, by ſowing thin, there is room given 
to the Weed to take its Riſe, and make its Pro- 
reſs among the Grain, without interruption ei- 
her of its Robt or Branch: Now all arc ſenſible 
that a Weed out-runs the Corn; becauſe one has 
its Production naturally from the Earth, while 
the other is brought forward in ſome meaſure by 
the help of Art; and therefore has not wholly 
that Advantage in the Ground as the Weed has, 
which is the Occaſion, why all Trees as well as 
Weeds thrive faſteſt where they have a ſpontane- 
ous Growth: It is for this Reafon, that Wheat 
and other Grain are ſowed directly on a fine Tilth, 
where the Weed is at that time check'd or kill d 
that it may get the ſtart of their lateral and 
high Growth, by which it is enabled to keep 
back, choak, and vanquiſh the Weeds breeding 
and running up. It is alſo for this very Reaſon, 
that a right Farmer won't ſow his Clover Seed a- 
mongſt his Barley, till a Fortnight or three Weeks 
after wards, that the Grain may have an Oppor- 
kunity of getting Dominion over the Graſs; from 
this thin ſowing often ariſeth that grand Misfor- 
turic'of the Wild Oat and moſt other Weeds, that 
generally attack the vacant Interſpaces of the 
rain, and become almoſt ſometimes a total De- 
ſtruction to a whole Field of Corn; * 
2 rou 
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Ground newly broke up, that before had been 4 
Lay of Graſs or Wood; which by a thick ſow- 
ing of the Grain are moſtly hinder'd, for? the 
Ground can but carry, its Burthen ;; and if it has 
it not in Corn, it will in Weeds, which I think 
13 a plain Demonſtration, that. thick ſowing is the 
leſſer Fault, althg! I am ſenſible of the main Ob- 
jection to this Argument; which is, that by fave 
ing thin, the Ear will be the bigger; and ſo it; 
, conſidering the Ground and Dreſlin: 
cach diſtant Stalk takes up; 1 5 his is attende 
with ſmaller Kernels, and the great Risk of; be- 
ing choaked by Weeds, and more ſupject, to, 
Blights and Blaſts; beſides, when the Corn, grows 
thin, it has not the Opportunity of being ſo. f. 
and ſo well ripen, as if thicker; becauſe thi 
Ears are apt to, bow and hang down, that; the 
Sun cannot come to all. their Parts; and then they 


Rains, that often more eaſily” bend down thei 


9” SS + +.8 


toò often are known inan me into a 
Growth in the Field, notwithſtanc 1 pop” 
By 


* 


1 C- * 
17 


| Sun and Air's fruitious In- 
fluences, that ripen ir ſooner and Kinder, by havin 
Acceſs to all its Parts: Thirdly, . the Growth o 


11 
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grows clear of Weeds, and has full upright 


Growth to the laſt, has generally a bigger Kernel 
than the thin ſowed one has. And now I am come 
to the main Objection thar can be offered againſt 
this Practice, and that is, that by the greater 
Quantity of Seed that is ſowh, the 50 becomes 
hopper, ſmall ear d, and will not yield like thas 

lar one, that has Anefe room for its Growth. 
ow to theſe Pro's and Con's I anſwer, that 4 
no Extream can be good, it is the F armer's Buſi- 
neſs to fall in with « Medioerity, neither too 
thick nor too thin, for then he muſt be right, as 
to the Check of the Weed, and Growth of the 
Cotn; and therefore 1 Aal Rs dee bene 
Quantity of each Seed that we general ly ſow fot 

Crops of Corn and Graſs, 
heat chat is ſown in Tilths, arc by all the ju- 
dicious eſteemed in the Chiltern, at two Buſkels 
and a half on an Aere; but even here there is a 
difference, for two Buſhels and a Peck at the bes 
ginning of September, is equal to two Buſhels and 
a half a Month after, for the later the Spring the 
more ſhould be the Sced; becauſe it is more apt to 
die by the Cold and Wets, _ the more forward 
ſowed, — preſently by the Clemency of the 
Weather ts up to ſo great a Head, as to cover 
the Ground, to the keeping down the Growth of 
Weeds, And is alſo ſometimes much devoured by 
che Rooks, Crows, and 6ther Fowls, Then there 
is another difference in the Soils particularly in 
the Grivelly ones;which art called dying Ground, 
from the many Stones that they abound with: In 
this, is of the — are hindered booking 
0 98 uality, o made b 

heavy Ruins falli ty alle er Sowing; Ts 
by. oo Poverty — Naa afſeQts rhis Lash: For 
all which, There is often an Altowange made by 


99 more Sced _ —— rich looſe 


Loams 
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Loams, where ſometimes two Buſhels and a Peck 
is equal to t /o Buſhels and three Pecks ona Gra- 
vel; but in caſe the Loams are very wet at the 
Time of Sowing, then there muſt be the more. 
Seed allowed, becauſe ſome part of it will be ſmo- 
thered and not able to come out of the Ground. 
Likewiſe in new broke up Grounds, there muſt be 
ar leaſt two Buſhels and three Pecks, or three Bu- 
ſhels ſowed on an Acre to prevent the Wild-oat, 
and allow for the Worms and Birds cating it; but. 
inſuch Earth, a Crop of Oats in commonly firſt 
ſown to tame its over-luxuriancy, and prepare it 
the next Year for ſowing Wheat. And ind ced, in 
all Ground where Wheat is only harrowed in on 

broad Land, there muſt the more Seed be ſown fox 
the Reaſons before mentioned. _ 

In the Vale they commonly adjuſt their Quan- 
tity on an Acre to two Buſhels and a Peck, as be- 
ing full enough for their rich Ground, that natu- 
rally cauſes it to gather and bunch beyond our 
Ohiltren Land; for here they are free — the 

Cover of Stones, and more t han we from the ha- 
zard or baſhing-binding Rains, ſo that they never 
much fear their Corn's coming out of their clean, 
looſe, hollow Earth, which they venture firſt to 
ſow all over: with Seed, and - en ploug h it in: 
Now this is what we dare not do i in Sig "hi hare 
der Grounds, leſt we bury it and loſe our Crops ; 
tor with us a Man follows the Plough and ſtraing 
in the Wheat in F our-thorough-ſtitc es that the 
Plough firſt makes, and then covers- again: But 
if we ſow it on Broad-lands, then we. common ly 
only harrow the Ground all over once in a Place, 
to prevent the Wheat's lodging i in the Thoroughs, 


and immediately barrow it twice in . P27 back» 
wards and forwards. |, 4 fe _ 


Barley-ground is firſt 8 once A 1— 
te RO the Grain's 1 into the. I ig 


feng 
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then it is ſown: by Broad-ciſting all over the 
Ground, and directly harrowed both. ways into 
the Earth. Some will ſow one Caſt, or half the 
Seed all over the Broad -· lands before it is harrow- 
cd, as being a Security againſt a dry Summer, ſor 
then the Sced makes a ; deeper Lodgment betwWeen 
the ['Thoroughs'; then they . it all ver 
once in a Place 5 upon this they ſow the other: 
half, and harrow it in actroſs twice in a place, — 
role it hen it is got bp. three Inches lon . 
Quantity is generally allowed to be in Vale — 
Chiltern, four Buſhels on an Acre,:: axcept- 
it is liquored, and then but three, 

Peas are ſowed by ſtraining them in "Thorough 
by Thorough, when they are once fbi in Stit- 
85 And directly harrowed well down: But if 
fowed in Broad- lands, ſome only barrow them in 
others will ſow half the Seed firſt all over the 
Ground, and plow them in as they do in the Vale, 
which as ſoon as dont, will; ſoſ the other half 
over che ſame, and barrow them,. ties in a place 
backward and forward ; ; this is called half under 
Thborough, and. half over; but, in the. Vale they 

firſt ſow them all over and plough them in, and 

then harrow directly. The ier both here 
and there is three or four Buſhels on one Acre, 
tha thicker the better, that the Weeds may be 

kept dawn, But I have ſowed the Blew. arid o- 
ther Peas with great Succeſs in Drills and Tho- 
roughs in a fine Pilth, made firſt by the Plough 
at cighteen Inches or two Foot: Diſtance, and 
ſtrain d in by a Man's Hand, and covered by the 
Harrows over-thwart; theſe, when they are got 
about ſix Inches high, muſt be boed by Men, and 
aſter that, when they are a Foot long, the Earth 
muſt be hoed on each fide up to their Stalks, to 
kill the Weeds and ſuecour their Roots againſt 
the Summer 8 1 by * — 
. rowt 
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Growth, they will corn to 4 great degree and 
ripen early. he Quantity is not ſo much 
as in the other ways, for about two r . 
an e after this manner. O 570 
, arc ſowed in the Vale on cheir Wheat 
or r- Barle yet y firit broad - caſting t 
Seed with Ta Men's Hartall over the Ground, 27 
then ploughed in and harrowed' But in the Chi- 
tern they are commonly ſomon the Whtat-ſtitch, 
a it was left at Harveſt, by a Man's following, 
the Plough and training them in, in four ſeveral 
'Thoroughs-that, arc made in the'Stitch the Pea- 
ſtitch-plough 5 it alſo fills in, ſd that the 
Earth of one h fills up another, und then 
—— don. Ehe other Way in 
the Chiltern o 4 Barley Stubble, is firſt:fowing 
the Beans all over the Ground as they (do in the 
Vale, and ploughing them in with! the Fal- 
low hee ; and: harrow them well aſter. 
Their Quatxity is four Buſiels on an Acre, unleſs 
drill d in, — by making Holes. in de Ground 
with a Stick ar Der, adi fer ves. 
Peas are alſo ſomed wich Guts, which ic calicd 
Ballimon, and indeed is commodity ig very ad van- 
tageous Way, as I have a deal of Reaſon'to 
write of, for chis Summer I received a large Crop 
of both theſe, off a picec.of Ground that uſed to 
dective its Owner for ſeveral Years paſt; but here 
the Pea ſhelterod the Root of the Ls 
fiſh'd it, till it was able to ſupport and keep up 
the Pca from falling down 3' ſo” that beth contri- 
buted to each other's Fertiliey, and is arten s 
ſure and ble Way. And ſo is 
Beans ſowed with Peas; which is often done u 
2 double Security in — Chiltern. ' For if che 
Peas (as they frequently — Goay] the Beans ge- 
. nerally hit, and will > Ins 
proper Soil, by having oe more room to 3 


and 
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the Pea, that it corns and ri pens the better. They 
are ſowed about four Buſhels on an Acre, © half 
Peas and half Beans, cither on Stitch or broad 
Lands. Some have ſown them among (t their Bar- 


ley, but there is this Inconveniency in ir, that the 


Barley is ripe before the Bean, which occaſions 
ſach a Dampneſs in it, as to ſpoil its Sale to the 
Malſter, tho ſome will do it for another Reaſon, 
and that is, to keep the Barley from falling down. 
But the Vale Men never ſow Peas amongſt their 
Beans, becauſr it hinders the Sheep from coming 
at the Wecds. Vet I have known a Valo- un 
ſow the Horn- grey Pca alone in * u Trial, 
but then he had nothing bat Bloſſom and Haulm 
for his Curĩoſity; for this Pea requires the earlieſt 
{owing of all others, tho” it is the lateſt rip. 
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T7” HE. Knowledge of good and bad Sceds, is 
of fuck Importance. to the Farmer, that on 
the right Choice thereof depends the Succeſs of 
Aſter-crops; and is really very worthy of a Chap- 
ter being beſtowed on its 8 for the Preyven- 
tion of nee coming into that 8 
many bar had reaſod to complain of for want o 
a due Information, bow to diſtinguiſh the ſound 


From the unſoumd ; the proper ſrom the improper- 
For by this uncans « Perſon is tated, nat to 


rely Aitcgether m u Salclman's | eke 


and if both grow well, then the Bean will keep up 
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of bis owti Seed, who is generally a Stranger to 
the Buyer, and that for theſe Rakes Firſt, The 
worſe Sort of them are ſometimes. tempted to 
make. the moſt of their Goods as they call it, and 
1 off their old decayed; or their unripe mow-' 
urn'd and damaged Seeds to the ignorant, who 
certainly are more in Number than the skilful and 
judicious, and are thereby expoſed to the ſuperi- 
our Knowledge of the artful Seller. Secouaiy, 
Some again there are, who not being true Maſters 
of their Buſineſs, are not ſenſible of the particu- 
lar right Sorts themſelves : ' An Inſtance of this 
happened bur laſt Year. It was in. a Shop to the 
eſtward of Temple-Bar in London, where I ask d 
the Maſter, which was the ripe and unripe part 
of ſome Lucern- Seed that I was there about buy- 
ing; he anſwered he knew. the biggeſt was beſt, 
but was ſilent as to the other. Nor is this ſo 
much to be wondered at, if we conſider that the 
Farmer that furniſhes them, has certainly a great 


Opportunity of having a Knowledge in the good 
and bad Sorts, becauſe he is the Original Sower, 
Mower, Cleanſer, and Seller thereok, I ſhall diſ- 
tinguiſh them as follows, vis. 

Lucern Seed. 'The purple or brown ſort of 
this, is that which had its due Maturation in the 
Ficld, and an Eſcape from the heat and burnin 
of the Mow: And is thereſore the right ttus 
Seed, that ought — to be coveted, and ſowed 
by thoſe who hope for ſucceſsful Returns from 
ſowing this Seed: This is truly that part which 
is beſt of all the three, and is the Medium of the 

two Extreme. „ 015 

The white or green ſort, is the unrĩpe part that 
miſſed of that Benefit in the Field which the pur- 
ple had; ſor in the very Ear or Head of this Graſs, 
as well as in Wheat and other Grains, this Seed 
has its ſeveral Aſpects, Situations and :Propottt- 
2 ons 
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ons of Bigneſs before it is cut down, and will ſhew 
their Differences accordingly. after threſhing and 


cleaning 3 which is alſo obvious in all Fruits and 


Seeds that can be ſeen with the Eye. And there- 
fore as the Sceds- man ſaid, the biggeſt is certain- 
ly the beſt of all Grain and Seed hat ſoever; but 
then he did not, or would not know any other 
Difference. This white and green fort then, is 
that which had not its due Maturity and Propor- 
tion of Bigneſs, and by that means is not capaci- 
tated to be ſo ſure of Growth as the purple; and 
if it does not take Root, it's likely to be diminu- 
tive, and ſooner overcome by the Caſualty of 
Worms, Gnats, Froſts and Wets, than the ſtron- 
ger Root and Stalk is, | 
The reddiſh ſort is the worſt of all, tho' this 
might. be as good as the beſt, when it was brought 
out of the Field, but was afterwards too moch 
heated or burn'd in the Mow either by the green- 
neſs or dampneſs of the Seed when it was brought 
out of the Field, or that it was mowed in too 
great a Quantity, or that it lay in the middle or 
thickeſt part of the Mow ; for in theſe Caſes it 
often acquires a reddiſh Colour, which is ſolel 

occaſion'd by Heat, and thereby commonly ſpoil- 
cd, for then the vital part of the Sced is ſo burnt, 
that the farinoys Radicle becomes dead, which in 
good Seed, is the firſt Life of all After-growth, 
Wherefore when Lucern, Clover, and ſome other 


Seeds, have too much of theſe two latter ſorts ar 


mongſt it, it is to be rejected as unfit ro ſow. 

Mheat alſo will be redder ended than ordinary, 
when burnt or too much heated in the Mow; this 
is #;degree ſhore of ſprouting at the End, which 
we call graw'd Corn; tho] they are generally 
both, occation'd by too much wet or Moiſture; 
and when it is ſprouted, it makes Bread lumpiſh, 
Ike unto-Papding;.. There is alſo another defec- 


tive 
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tive ſort, and that is called ſmutty Wheat; not 
that I actually mean that Kernel, which is in part 
ſmutty already; but the Kernel that grows in 
the ſmutty Ear, and yer to the Eye ſeems ſound * 
'This is that which is reckoned to be a Breeder of 
Smut again; and therefore with the other two 
ſorts are to be rejected for Seed. The knowing 
part of the Farmers are now become fo curious, 
that they everytime change their Sced, as believ- 
ing it to degenerate, if oftner ſown on the ſame 
Soil than once: This makes a Neighbour of mine 
go yearly, a little before Michaelmas, to Ailesbury, 
where he meets a certain Man, who lives ſome 
Miles below that Place, and breaks up a piece of 
new Ground every Year ; on which he ſows pir- 
ky Wheat : Now all Secd is reckoned beſt, off 
the Virgin Mould ; and therefore this Man ſells 
his Secd ſooner, and for more than others. So 
likewiſe it is obſerved, that the Derby, and War- 
wickſhire Waggons, will carry Wheat from Dune 
fable, that comes off their wg Grounds there, 
for to ſow it in a contrary Soil, for its greater Im- 
provement. 3 
Barley, likewiſe ſhews it ſelf red at each End, 
when it is mowburned, and 1s therefore juſtly re- 
jected, both by Malſter and Sower, as defeQtive 
dead Seed and Grain, not fit to be uſed for making 
of Malt, nor in the Field; and when it is thus 
Ipoiled, the very Hens will often refuſe to cat 


it. 27 
Oats, have ſometimes their ſhare of this Miſ- 
"ra as will appear by the Redneſs of their 
nds. | ( 
Beans, Peas, Thetches and Tills, are all of 
them ſubje& to ſpoil, when they ate too much 
Mow-burned; for then they will be reddiſh with- 
in, and without more or leſs, as they have in a 
greater or leſſer degree received the Damage, and 
. ate 
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are to beaccounted bad Seed, not fit to be ſown ax 
gain; for it one of theſe are put into the Mouth, 
and bit the ſide-way, they will eaſily come in two, 
when the ſound one will not without a great deal 
of Violence. This made a Farmer, that I am ac- 
quainted with, ſearch the Country for ſound Beans, ; 
that he gave three or four Shillings extraordinary | 
a Load for, when moſt others that were inned 
Wertthe Summer before, were ſold ſo much cheap- 
er, as being Mow-burned; but then he had t! 
deſt Crop, in bis Part of the Country. When 
Beans are cut down too ſoon, they will ſhrivel and 
be the ſmaller, which ſome arc tempted to do by 
their Leiſure at Harveſt; but then they take 
care to Wed them as ſoon as Mown, and put 
— into ſingle ſmall Parcels, to prevent their 
cating. 
It Peas or Beans are two Vears old, they ſhould 
be ſown two or three Weeks ſooner than thoſe of | 
one Year, to be equally ripe with them at Har- | 
veſt. And ſome are ſo curious as to get out the big- 
ger ſort to ſow, and give the ſmaller ſort to their 
Cattle, which I think is a very good Piece of 
Husbandry; for tis certain, all the biggeſt Seed 
of any ſort is beſt for Propagation: This minds 
me of ſome Stalks that grew in Chedingt um Church 
Field, in Tune 1727, that carried eighty and ſe- | 
venty-odd Pods on each, which I was at the count- 1 


ing ol. | 
Tarnce Seed. This ſometimes conſiſts of three 
or four of Colours, u. the Green or Yel- 


low, the Red and the Black. Altho' they all 
come off one Piece of Ground, and at the ſame 
time, and arc oſtentimes mix'd together in one 
Parcel ; and therefore ſhall here explain their ſo- 
veral Natures, vz. The Green or Yellow, is 
that which-is unripe, and commonly: will appcar 
after own, — beſt z but run. 
| m | 
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df its due Maturity, will fail and come to no- 
thing, or at moſt, to a ſmall inſignificant Tur- 
nep: The Red, is that which is ripe, but by put- 
ting'the Seed together damp, or when dry, in 
a damp Place, whereby it heats; or that it lies 
in the middle and thickeſt Part of the Heap, and 
becomes hot and burns in a ſmall degree, all, or 
part of the flowery Radicle, which. ſo cripples 
and damages it, that it is in much the ſame Con- 
dition at ſowing, as the unripe-Green or Yellow : 
But the Black 1s the true full ripe ſort, and will 
endure keeping in a dry Place more than one or 
two Years. Now to prove the Goodneſs of- this 
and all other Seeds; take a Pint of the beſt, an 
weigh againſt a Pint of the unripe, or burnt bad, 
and the heavieſt will prove the goodneſs. 


cr Ie. 


The Advantages and Diſadvantages of Hor5t+ 


HoeinNG. 


N my firſt Book, I have wrote on this Sub- 
1 je; but here I ſhall write after a- different 
manner, as the Tranſaction has ſince occurr'd to 
my Knowledge: I own I have drill'd Blew Peas 
into Thoroughs, made by the. Plough in my Field, 
and receiv'd back a vaſt Crop by Man's Hocing ; 
but this is. Horſe-work, which certainly comes 
auch cheaper... nts 7954461 Lara 
In my Travels, I ſaw an Operat ion in this laſt 
Article, perform'd by an ingenious Ploughman, that 
10 | t N 1 
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T ſhall particularly take Notice of, viz. It was 
on an Oat. Stubble that Dung was laid on juſt be- 
fore Chriſtmas, when they ploughed ir into broad 
Lands With the Wheel Fallow-plough, that lay 
till Candlemas, and then they harrowed it plain, 
which as ſoon as donc; with the narrow Wheat 
Seed Wheel-plgugh he made a Drill or ſtrait Tho- 
rough, that a Man. followed and ſtrained Horſe- 
beans into; then the Seeds- man ſtood ftill while: 
the Plough-man covered the firſt Thorough as: 
ſhallow;as he could, by making another Thorough: 
cloſe to the firſt; then he proceeded in cho like 
manner at {ix Foot diſtance, and ſo on throughout: 
the Field. After this, about the firſt of April, 
when the Beans were about eight or twelve Inches 
high, the Plough-man with his Team of four Hors: 
ſes in- length os they were the firſt time) went: 
firſt with the Foot-plough near the middle, and 
turned up a Thorough; then the Wheel Fallow- 
plough with four Horſes in length followed him, 
and gathered and turned up another Thorough 
cloſe from the Beans; then the Foot-plough went 
and turned up a Thorough from the next Row zi 
and the Fallow-plough. followed and turned up- 
another cloſe from the Beans as before: This O- 
pcration made one entire four Thorough'd Stitch, 
that lay between two Rows of Beans, which con- 
tinued in this Form till the ſixth Day of Jane; 
and then he began again with both the ſame Ploughs, 
that harrowed down the Earth tothe Roots of the 
Beans; the Foot-plough firſt, and the other next, 
in the contrary manner to the laſt Way: This 
then brought all the Land into a level again, ex- 
cept a Henting, or large Thorough that was left 
in the middle, between the Rows, which was done 
nothing more to till Harveſt, When they reap'd 
8 Mm 2 e Remane 
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Remarks on the foregoing Mx non. 


IRS T this encloſed - Chiltern Field was an 
Oat Stubble, that had but one Ploughing at 
Chriftmas, which made it turn up at Candlemas ve- 
xy rough, when they ſowed the Beans in Tho- 
roughs on this clotty, ſtony, loamy, clay Ground, 
that was not fine enough for the Beans; becauſe 
the ſurly ſtiffneſs of irs great Pieces, would not 
ſhatter and cramble at that time of Year by the 
power of Froſts, as theirs in the Vale will; ſo 
that ſome of the Beans could not fo! ſoon get out 
with their Heads, as others did, which gave the 
Weed an Opportunity to get the ſtart of many of 
the Beans. And when in June they threw- down 
the four Thorough'd Bout or Stitch on each Side 
of the Beans, the Clots fell on ſome of their Stalks, 
and beat ſeveral down and bruisd others, and 
ſome again fell ſhort; ſo that the Rows had not, 
J verily believe, above half the Benefit of the 
Ploughings, as otherwiſe they might have had, 
if the Ground had been in a finger Tilth when it 
was ſown, as it plainly appeared to me; when I 
walked by the Plough-man as he was at work. + 

A ſecond Misfortune was, that the Sced 'was 
fown too thin; this gave another Opportunity to 
the Weeds ro get the Dominion, which they did 
to a great Degree, and cauſed the Rows to return 
but a lender Crop: Now it was not only my O- 
Pinion, but alſo that of the Plongh=man's: (who. 
acted according to his Orders) that the Ground 
ſhould have been ploughed firſt up at e hauen 
into broad Lands, and hack d a-croſs at Chriftmss, 
then harrowed plain at Candlemas, that the Beans 
might be i ately ſown in Drills; this would 


have brought the Earth into a good 'Tilth, and 


prevented the ſeveral Misfortuncs that the * 
ne ſa 
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neſs of the Ground by only one plonghing was 
the Occaſion of; for by the fineneſs of the Land, 
and thick ſowing of the Seed, the Weeds are cer- 
tainly very much kept under: But the Sceds- man 
here, could not ſow the Beans thick enough in the 
Thorough, and keep up with the Plough, that 
went too faſt for his doing this as he ſhould have 
done; and therefore inſtead. of his ſtanding ſtill 
while the Beans were moulding up, he ſhould have 
ſown the Drill a ſecond time, by ſtraining them 
iu before the Plough. ' Again, by the fineneſs o 
the Ground, when the Stitch comes to be thrown 
down on the Roots of the Beans, the Earth wilt 
be — —— and cover them in ſuch a re- 
gular er, and in all Places alike, that the 
Weeds will be ſmothered, and new ones prevent- 
This profitable Way, when thus rightly order- 
ed, is of very conſiderable Advantage to the Ow- 
ner; for the Ground being by the four Ploughings 
and once Harrowing, brought into a State of Fer- 
tility for Beans, is thereby got into a readineſs 
for the Wheat Crop the following Aicbaslmat; 
which, if this. had not been, muſt be dung d and 
plough'd, till a fine Tilth was got for Wheat; 
to that here is little or no more Charge, than if 
the Beans had not been ſowed; becauſe this Horſe- 
hocing brings the Fallow-ground into a readineſs 
all the preceding: Year, for the Wheat Crop to 
facceed; and bylowing and looking after the Beans 
with good Husbandry, the Weeds may be kept 
under very well; nor docs the Ground ſuffer any 
thing from the Beans, 'by reaſon they are not of 
that Nature to peel or make hungry any Ground 
but rather by their keeping of Weeds down, 
conveying the nitrous Dews to the Roots of their 
Stalks, and the great Cover their Bodies and Heads 
make, the Earth is bettercd by COIN 
==" weet- 
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ſweetneſs; two Properties that are of the greateſt 
ORD to arable Ground: It is by theſe the 
oots. of the Beans are encouraged to run hori- 
zontally, which is the chief Perfection of this ne 
Way, becauſe of the diſtance of their Rows, the 
Beans have full room enough to carry their Fibres 
at great diſtances from their Bodies, and enjoy the 
benefits of the Sun, Dews and Rains, which, 
Beans ſowed promiſcuouſly can't have in fo. large 
a degree. 001113 3 5 | 
And this is further greatly improved by Mould- 
ing up their Roots, when the Plough in June 
throws down the ſtitch on both ſides ot the Beans; 
and then it is, that this new Cover and Addition 
of Mould does vaſt ſervice in ſheltering and ſhading 
the Roots of the Beans from the too violent 
ſcorchings of the Sun's great Heats in June and 
July, which otherwiſe 5 prove very pernici- 
ous to their Growth; in caſe the Rains fall 
after this time, then the nitrous ſulphureous qua- 
lities of this new laid Earth will be waſhed in up- 
on the Bean- roots, and ſo become an actual dreſ- 
ſing, and ſupply the Place of Dungs and other 
Manures: Here is a benefit indeed, that is little 
thought of by the paſſant Obſervators, who 
carry their Eyes ſeldom much further, than to 
admire the ſtrait Order and diſtance the Beans 
Another Convenience in this Practice is, that 
the Dolphin-fly or Black-bug, has not that op- 
e here as in the Vale, of ruining a Crop 
y its venomous attacks, which are often fatal to 


whole Fields that are ſown in the common way; 


for here is free acceſs even to the minuteſt part of 
the Stalk-bloſſom or Bean- pod, with an applica- 
tion of Salt-water, Mudgel-hole-water, Aſhes, 
Soot, or Lime, Sc. that may be thought proper 
to be made uſe of as Antidotes and Remedies to 

| — pre- 
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event or deſtroy theſe Flies or Bugs with their 
al Eggs, that in ſome dry Seaſons are laid or 
bred by them in great abundance, which in the end 
generally ſpoils moſt of the Crop. g 

* conſiderable advantage is here gain'd 
by ſowing Beans in theſe ſingle diſtant rows, and 
that is: The room they afford the Owner, to 
prevent and deſtroy that worſt Weed of all, call- 
ed the Hairy-bind, or Hell-weed, which will run 
along amongſt the Stalks a quarter of a Mile to- 
. and by its creeping quality with its ſharp 

ines, wounds the Stalks and Pods; and yet this 
thready Enemy is paſt finding out in its Original 
or Roots, which by many have been traced with- 
out ſucceſs ; this I ſay is here. caſily come at and 
eheck'd, if not deſtroyed in Embryo by the O- 
verſcer, who is not here in a Labyrinth or con- 
fuſed Place, as the great Crops in the Vale de- 
ſerve the Name of. N 

Another Benefit is, that the Sheep may here 
be turned in, and be uncapable of hurting - tho 
Beans by their rab, which in the Vale they often 
do in queſt of their weedy Food, and which they 
arc there obliged to ſuffer, for the ſake of deliv 
vering their Crops from the Hairy-weed and o- 
thers, that the Sheep by going amongſt, often 
break and hinder the Progreſs of; yet notwith- 
_ ſtanding all their endeavours to the contrary, this 
Hell-weed ſometimes gets Maſter and ſpoils the 
Beans, which here they are ſure to be delivered 
from. Tis therefore that theſe ſeveral | Advan- 
tages ariſe from this Horſe-hocing Practice, vis. 
Fir, The getting the Ground into an carly and 
ſweer Tilth for Wheat. ercoitite 
_ Secondly; The Fallow-ground is employed and 
the third Year got into a profitable Condition, that 
otherwiſe would have had nothing growing on the 


ſame. | 
Thirdly, 


* 
5 
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_ Thirdly, The Ground is improved by the Beans 
ſhade and ſhelter, and from the Produce of Du 
made by their Stalks and Roots. 

Fourthly, The Beans are greatly nouriſhed by 
the Mould that is throw'd on their Roots. 

Fifthly, They are defended from the Weeds and 
Dolphin-fly, 
 Sixthly, The Sheep may have a free acceſs. 

This way from beginning to ending may be 
performed by the Foot-plough entirely with a 
piece of Iron fix d at the end of the Beam con- 
raining five Notches, that is called a Cock, to this 
the way is faſtened, that the Horſe is to draw by, 
and may by ſhifting it, make the Plough work 
nearcr or further oft as occaſion requires, 

I have known two Rows of Beans ſowed al- 
moſt cloſe together, and at eight Foot diſtance two 
more; but it has been found not to anſwer ſo 
well as a ſingle Row at ſix Foot diſtance, becauſe 
the double Rows were apt to heat each other by 
their cloſe ſtanding, gave the Weed more 
room to come up between them, and alſo hindred 
the Mould from coming to all the ſides of their 
Roots; which a ſingle one has the full freedom af 


enjoying, 
Tb. Diſadvantages of Horſe-boeing, 


T'HE main ions againſt this Practic 
of our Farmers are. Firft, That here are 
five whole Ploughings and part of a ſixth incam» 
bent on this Work, before a Crop of Wheat can, 
be ſer on the Ground, which are two or three ex- 
traordinary. Secondly, The Earth can't be To trus 
ly got into a Tilth when the Beans arc on, as if 
it had been a clear Fallow, by reaſon there is no 
ploughing the Croſs- way fake! Ficld, n 


1 
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the beſt method to make Land fine. Thirdly, By 
the early laying on the Dung, the Weather and 
Ground has an opportunity ot exhauſting and ex- 
pending its goodneſs, before the Wheat can have- 
all its due Nouriſhment from it. 6 
There have been ſeveral Attempts I underſtand. 
made of late, to get great Crops of Wheat and 
Artificial Graſs, by ſowing their Sceds in Drills; 
but as I never ſaw the Operation, I can only 
write on it as the Rationale of it appears to me: 
By ſowing any thing in Drills, is meant a vacant 
piece of Ground lett between them, in order to' 
hoe the upper Earth thereof to the Rows ot Grain 
or Graſs: This I own is a good Method for Peas 
and Beans, -becauſe both of them have a. ſtrong 
Stalk; the Pea, though not of ſo great a Sub- 
ſtance in its Stalk as the Bean, yet will be erect 
long enough for the two Hoeings that are due to 
its Culture; and when it falls and ſpreads, its 
Haulm does great Service to the Ground by its 
large Cover. The Bean being a ſtronger ſort, is 
generally upright to the laſt, and will both bear 
Man's hoeing and Horſe-hoeing, provided the 
Ground is fine; but Wheat, that is a more weaker 
Stalk than either of them, I cannot find out how it 
can withſtand the Earth's being turned upon them 
with the Plough, without being beat down or 
bruiſed; and much more the Stalks or Blades of 
the weaker Graſs. But if only Man's hocing is al- 
lowed of, I cannot but think the Rows of Wheat 
are more expoſed to the Violence of Winds, Rains, 
Hails, and Blights by their diſtant growing, than 
ut they were cloſe together, for then one ſupports 
and keeps up the Head of another to the Sun and 
Air, and thereby are ſooner and better ripened 
in all the Parts of their Head; while that that 
lolls, falls down and ſpreads, ſuffers A 
tor want of that . I ſuppoſe one 1 
eb 7. "0" : that 
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that may be aſſigned for ſuch Management, is, that 
half the Ground being unemployed, is ready for 
the like Attempt the next Vear, in that or other 
Grain: But in my humble Opinion, this is an Ar- 
— of no great Force, ſince a Fallow better 
upplies this Conveniency for Wheat; a thick 
Crop of which in the common way will, like ma- 
ny others, kill the Weeds, keep the Ground hol- 
low, and prepare it for Beans, Peas, or Oats the 
following Seaſon ; which makes me at a loſs to 
account tor the Profit of Drilling cither Wheat or 
Graſs; ſince that way not only expoſes them to 
f ſeveral Damages more than the common Methods, 
but alſo brings on a Charge of more Ploughings, or 
ſeven or ten Shillings per Acre for Man's hoeing. 


CHAP, SL 


The Improvement of the Tux Rr. 
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URNE#DP is a Root that was not known 

to be propagated in theſe Parts in the com- 

mon Fields, till about ſixty Years 555 ; and their 

great Uſefulneſs has cauſed many Diſputes as to 

the Tything of them: If they are eat off with 
Store-Sheep, there is none due; but if Sheep are 

fatted on them, the Tyth muſt be paid either in 

Kind or Money. Hertfordſbire is a Country where 

erally more grow than in any other, and as it 

s certain, every thing muſt pay its — 
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that has immediate valuable Produce from the 
Earth, either in one ſort of Conſideration or o- 
ther; ſo this, although diſputable in ſome Places 
ſome Years ſince, is now, as far as I can find, free» 
ly paid almoſt every- where. 
this Country they carry the Bell from all o- 
thers, by being preferrd at London for their ſur- 
paſting Sweetneſs, that is owing I preſume to our 
ight Soils, which we dreſs chiefly by Shcep-fold- 
ing and Soot; this ſort of Dreſſing is more natu- 
ral and wholeſome than the many Sits of noxious 
Dungs, that they make uſe of tor about fifteen 
Miles round London, for it is ccrtain this, and all 
other Plants, partake in ſome degree of the Ma- 
nure that is mix'd with the Ground; I will not 
fay they excel by any Benefit from our Air bey- 
ond others, as the Animal is ſaid to do, but leave 
this Point for the Deciſion of a more learned Pen; 
however, as this moſt valuable Root is now uni- 
verſally become Food for Man and Beaſt, I ſhall 
here be more particular in its Culturc, than other- 
wiſe I would, viz. | 
There are ſeveral ſorts which I ſhall here paſs 
by, as being mentioned in my firſt Book, that call 
for one and the ſame Management: For the carly 
Crop we ſow in May, by getting the Ground 
ploughed up in Winter, which with one or two 
more afterwards, will become a fine Tilth in that 
Month; then take Seed of a Year old that is well 
cured, which is better than the neweſt Sort, be- 
cauſe it is ſomething longer coming up, and there- 
fore takes the ſtronger Root: Of this Sced, one 
Pound will fow an Acre, but I would adviſe eve- 
ry one not to ſow leſs than two; nay, the ſureſt 
way of all is to throw three Pound on an Acre, for 
then, ſays che Farmer, there is enough for the 
Fly, and us too.; and the hocing much of a 
Price, being five 3 Acre; and for this, 
ER. — an 
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an honeſt Hoer in the Neighbourhood, will go o- 
ver the Crop a ſecond time ſome Days after, and 
remedy what he miſs'd the firſt time; for let them 
be ever ſo careful the firſt, they will find the ſe- 
cond time furniſh Matter enough to employ their 
Hoes. The next ſowing is commonly a Fortnight 
before or after Mid/ummer ; and it that miſſes, 
then a third ploughing and ſowing may be ven- 
tured on as ſoon as can be done, which ſometimes 
ſucceed when the two former miſs; for it has been 
found in the Declination of the Summer, that the 
Fly, or Slug, is not ſo buſy as at other times: Now 
it is certain, all Ground that is dreſſed, has abun- 
dantly the greater Chance of a Crop of 'Turneps, 
than that which is not; becauſe the Manure will 
puſh on the Growth of the Turnep ſo faſt, as to 
make it often out- run the Bite of the Slug and 
Fly; and when the Turnep has made its third or 
_ Leaf, neither of them can fo caſily cripple 
its Growth. 761: 1 : 

This leads me to make ſome Obſervations on 
theſe two Inſects, which perhaps were never yet 
taken notice of by any Author. Several Farmers 
have hitherto contended, whether the Turnep is 
deſtroyed by the Slug or Fly, and if but three in 
Company, ſeldom two of them are ot one Opi- 
nion; one affirming the Fly does all the Miſchief, 
another the Slug, and others both: Now this 
Slug is a ſmall whitiſh Inſect, about an Inch or 
more long, of the Snail Tribe, but has no Shell; 
is bread in the Garden and Field in the Ground, 
by ſmall Eggs, lies all the Year in the Earth, and 
does his Miſchief (Tbief-like) in the Night, and 
is certainly one of the greateſt Enemies to the 
Turnep, and many other Vegetables; ſeveral lit- 
tle Holes may be perceived in the Ground under 
« young Turnep, through which they make theis 
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The Fly has a ſmall black Body, little bigger 
than a large Flea, — and flies from one Tur- 
nep to another in the Day time, and lies at Night 
under their Leaf; ſo that theſe two Ravagers do 
their Miſchicts alternately, and are both concern- 
ed in the young Turnep's Deſtruction, as well as 
the Caterpillar, that is a third Deſtroyer, and will 
ſometimes with the other two, ſeize on, and great- 
ſpoil a whole Field, by gnawing off the Leaves 
clean to the Stalk : Beſides theſe, the Sun now 
and then by its parching Heats overcomes their 
farſt tender Sprout, and deftroys whole Crops in 
their Infancy. , | 
Io prevent therefore, and cure theſe Misfor- 
tunes, I ſhall propoſe to do it ſeveral ways: And 
firſt, By Lime, that muſt lic, and as ſoon as ſlackt, 
ſown over the Ground, to the Quantity of twenty, 
thirty, or forty Buſhels on an Acre; immediately 
after this, the Turnep Seed muit be ſown, and 
both harrowed in together. Secondly, By Soot, 
about fifteen Buſhels on an Acre, — on the 
Turneps as ſoon as they appear above Ground; 
this by its bitter Taſte, preſerves them while 
young, from the Thief in a great Meaſure; and 
by its Sulphurous Saline Nature kills and drives 
away both Slug, Fly, and Caterpillar; and ſo en- 
riches the Ground by theſe two Qualities, as to 
make the Turneps grow very ſwiftly to a large 
Body, and by the time they are in Perfection, 
they are as {weet as others. "Thirdly, By Sheep- 
folding ; rhis way is generally found ro anſwer, by 
2 Sheep on the Ground before it is fown 
with Turneps, who by treading in their own 
Dang and Stale, diſcourage and keep under the 
breeding of the Slug, Fly, and Caterpillar; and 
this more eſpecially when the Sced is folded on as 
ſoon as ſown, which many do, and for ſome time 
after; and then they arc not under W 
| Canon 
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henſion of the Turnep's Miſcarriage ; becauſe nei- 
ther Worm, Slug, F bo, nor Caterpillar will med- 
dle with their ill-taſted Leaf; this alſo cauſes the 
Turnep to grow ſo quick and great, that in a lit- 
tle time the Leaf will thade its Root againſt the 
ſcorching Sun; and the Ground by the hard tread- 
ing of the Sheep, will be ſo cloſed, as to retain 
its Moiſture longer than ordinary. And laſtly, I 
come to declare one of the fineſt Secrets that ever 
was printed of this kind, for its 5 Efficacy, 
and (I hope in time) for Cheapneſs, by which 1 
doubt not but many thouſand Acres of Turneps 
will be preſerved from theſe Infects, which other- 
wiſe would be deſtroyed by them; and thereby 
fave the great Expence of one, and ſometimes 
two, and three Ploughings extraordinary, beſides 
the loſs of time, cauſed often by the firſt, ſecond, 
and third Crops being cat up by one or more of 
theſe Deſtroyers ; and alſo for the great Conve- 
nicncy that attends the Dreſſing or Preſervative, 
as being to be had in any part of Great Britain, 
when Lime, Soot, Dungs, nor Aſhes can't be 
Ot. | [33 
N When then the Turneps begin to appear all 
over the Field, or piece of Ground, which will 
be ſooner or later, as the Ground is more or leſs 
ina Tilth and Heart, and the Weather moiſt and 
dry: Then ſow three or five Buſhels of common 
Salt over an Acre broad-caſt, in the ſame manner 
as you ſow Lime, Soot, or Aſhes, by throwing it 
extenſiyely with the Hand; but if Salt was very 
cheap, eight Buſhels on an Acre would do better, 
becauſe it not only kills the Inſect, but is indeed 
the beſt of Dreſſing for the Crop of Turneps, and 
enriches the Ground for the Eilowin Crop 
Wheat or Barley; for no Inſe& can here reſide, 
where Salt is the Medium juſtly regulated be: 
tween the Air and the Earth; and it is W 
f 0 
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Inſect generally commits its Rapine, which at 
firſt is on the Leaf, and then the Stem. ö 

When Turnep-Ground is got into a fine Tilth, 
it is a good way not to harrow and ſow immedi- 
ately, but let it lie a Week after it is ploughed, 
and then harrow and ſow ; becauſe the Fly is apt 
to follow with the Duſt, and make its Lodge- 
ment. Pr: 


CHAP. XLIII. 


The Nature, and Improvement of Commog 
SALT. 


ALT is known to be the greateſt Conſerva- 
_J tor of all Bodies, that it is united to, of any 
other, and conſequently the moſt ew Enemy 
to all Inſects and Putrefaction; Iis this Power 
that prefers it to every thing elſe for the Farmer's 
Uſe, when employed in a judicious manner ; for 
this, like the greateſt Cordial, will become rather 
4 Poiſon than an Antidote, if applied to Exceſs, 
as has been frequently expericnc'd in Chamber- 
lye, which, tho' a natural Liquid, is the neareſt 
of any to common Salt in its corroding Quality : 
This J have dreſſed my Wheat and Graſs Ground 
with, but in ſuch a Quantity, that it might do 
good and not harm; and that was, by a Man's, 
walking with a Garden Pot of it, and pouring it 
through the ſtreaming Holes of the Spout Head, 
which in good Ground, is at once a ſufficient * 
SRI 5 ing 
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fing for a Wheat Crop, if laid on in February, March 
or April But it it is immoderately uſed, then it will 
cauſe both Corn and Graſs to turn yellow and burn 


up. This hot Acid Salt, is not only a Nouriſher 


and Fertilizer of Grain and Graſs, but alſo will at 
the ſame time wound and kill all manner of Worms, 
Slugs, Grubs, Caterpillars, Snails, Sc. and will 


dety and prevent both them, and all the ſeveral: 


ſorts of the ſmall and great Flies, that with the 
reſt lie in and on the Greund, and about the ma- 
ny Vegetables, and do their Miſchicts Night and 
Day to the young Turnep, Peas, Corn, Graſs, 
Bloſſom and Fruit: This minds me of an Obſer-. 
vation that was publick to our Neighbourhood; 
by the ſmall red Worms cating up and deſtroying 
ſeveral Acres of Wheat, that were harrowed into 
Clover Ground on one Ploughing 3 where theſe 
Inſects ſo multiplied by the Earth's reſting two 
Yeafs under this Graſs, that they preſently at- 
tack'd the ſown Wheat as ſoon as it came out of 
the Ground, and cat the Blade in two within the 
Earth, which brought on ſuch a Damage to the 


Farmer, that he loſt - moſt of his Crop, notwith- 


ſtanding he ſooted it all over; this he did about 
Candlemas, that proved too late; and if he had 
done it ſooner, it might perhaps have killed the 
Worms, or at leaft made it get lower into the 
Earth ; but then this Soot was liable to be waſht 
away too ſoon, for the Good of the After-Crop : 
Yet in ſuch a Caſe, there was a Neceſſity to kill 
or wound the Worm; and therefore if he bad 
ſown all over it, that more powerful Antidote 
Salt, in a half Quantity at firſt, and the other half 
at Spring, I can't but ſuppoſe it would have prov- 
ed effectual, to the ſaving and improving of this 


here have alſo many Crops of Peas been ſpoil- 
ed by the Worm, Slug, Grub, Fly, ng 
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that lie about their Heads and Roots, and eat 
them up: A ſad Inſtance of this happen d at Por- 
teu-End, to a Farmer that had E Acres of 
Ground ſown with Peas on broad Lands, that 
were near all deyour'd by ſome of theſe Inſects; 
for at Harveſt he carry d off only half a Waggon 
Load in all; ſo likewiſe will the Grub and others 
deſtroy £X Quanritics of natural Graſs, by bit- 
ing off the Roots or Blades. , 
| Now theſe ſeveral Caſes I have mentioned, are to 
ſhew the efficacious Nature of Salt-Dreſſing, which 
is the greateſt Cure of all others, for Ground al- 
ready infeſted with Worms, Slugs, and the other 
Taſcds, and for preventing their Settlements a- 
mongſt the Turneps, Grain, Graſs, Se. Nor could 
it ever yet be diſcovered, as I know of, that any 
Inſect can live in a Body of Spit, by reaſon 
their tender parts cannot ſuffer the corrodin 
lity, and pinous Natute of this acid Antidote. 
Say though fixed, is ig all Vegerables whatſo- 
ever, from the Oak to the Shrub, and is the vital 
Propagator of all their Growths, as is plainly 
diſcovered from the fertilizing Effects of theit 
Aſhes, that are thrown over Graſs and Corn 
Grounds ; this may alſo be more plainly ſeen, if 
we get a Lye, or Lee from the Aſhes of Wood 
or any other rooted thing, and boil it till a Sedi> 
ment of Salt remains at Bottom; ſo likewiſe do 
all Earths abound in ſome degree with a fruitious 
Salt, as may be proved from the Quantities 
of Salt-petre that have been extracted from cover 
ed Groynds by the help of Water and it is for 
this Reaſon that we burn our Loams, Clays, and 
Turfs to obtain their Aſhes; which have been 
found to be a moſt excellent Dreffing fox any fort 
of Garden or Field Ware. But 
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Common Salt is of a far more potent Naturo, 
than Aſhes, Lime or Soot, and like them will 
cauſe all Crops of Graſs and Corn to grow all the 
Winter, when others that want this Help are cut 
off, chill'd, and kill'd by the Power of Froſts, 
Wets and Winds. How greatly then does this 
noble Manure help the Farmer to Crops of Corn 
and Graſs beyond all others, as to the Quantity, 
Quality and Cheapneſs of it, when it was at two 
Shillings per Buſhel, as it happened to be this laſt 
Vear, during the Exemption of the Duty; be- 
cauſe it anſwered the three great Ends of chilling 
or wounding the Inſect, preventing the fatal Et- 
tes of Colds, and at the ſame time, helps both 
| Graſs and Corn to grow thick and faſt; but this is 
not all ; for ag 3 

Woodland is mightily improved by this, be- 
cauſe the hot, dry and cutting quality of this com- 
mon Salt, not only cauſes a quick Growth to the 
Wood by encreaſing in it the vegetable Salt, but 
at the ſame time ruins the Breed of Snails, Worms 
and Grubs, that often lie at the Roots and about 
the Trees, and prey on their young Fibres, Leaves, 
Bloſſom and Fruit; as we often diſcover at the 
F elling and Stocking up of Trees. So alſo | 
Fruit- Trees and all manner of Garden-ware are 
greatly aſſiſted by this maſculine dreſſing Com- 
mon Salt, either. ſcattered on the Surface, that 
the Rains may gradually waſh it upon their Roots, 
or elſe by a Lye or Brine made thereof and ſprink- 
led on the ſame ; either way will cauſe a ſwift 
Growth to the Fruit Tree, if not in too large a 
Quantity, and at the ſame time deliver it from the 
Annoyance of all Inſects that may hurt and da- 


i 3 1 
ere then T ſhall endeavour: by the neareſt Eſ- 
timate, that I and our Farmers can make, to ſhew 
2 2 | the 
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the Conſumption that is made of Salt in one Vear 
by my Family, and ſuch a one, that conſiſts of a 
Wite, fix Children, a Plough-man, Plough-boy, 
Tasker, and Maid Servant, viz. * 


5 B. P. Q. 

8 ALT for three Bacon Hogs, each 5 ; 
weighing forty Stone, that take 6 1 2 © 
up Half a Buſbel each. | 

Salt for three Pickle Porkers, weighing 

twenty Stone each, that take up a O 

Peck aud a Potthe a piece. 


— 
2 
vo 


Salt for our Beef, # Quart each Wick 7 
- for three Stone. 3 


— 
2 
2 


Salt for our Table and Kitchen Uſe, at }. 
a Yuart per Week. 5 

Salt for the Butter of fis Milch Cows 6 

tbat are conſtantiy kept throughout b 
the Tear, allowing twenty four Pound 8 4 
per Week that is 01d as freſb Butter ; 
at the Market, a Quart a Week. 


Salt 4 Nin Ene a [ 4 . 


To tal--- 9 185 


The Article of brining Wheat, which is now 
commonly donc throughout the Kingdom to pre- 
vent the Smut, I am willing to explain a little: 
In the firſt place we put about three Pecks of Salt 
into ſo much Water as will cauſe an Egg to ſwini; 
in this we imbibe two Buſhels and a halt of Wheat 
M0091 53121069 eifibat z d: : bo: tw. 
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twelve Hours, for ſowing an Acre in one Day, the 
next Day we do the like, and fo on till all our 
Ground is fowed ; but every time there is a Re- 
newal of Water and Salt allowed to ſupply the 
Conſumption cach Day's Grain takes up. Allo if 
the va Cows Butter was all the Year — and 
tted down as they do in Suffolk, Cambri re 
had many others, the Total — be — 
that I believe, I am not extravagant in any af the 
atorcſaid Computations ; and then the Tenant 1s 
obliged of Neceſſity to pay above thirty Shillings 
a Year, at three Shillings and four Pence per Bu- 
ſhel for Duty on Salt, which is a heavy Article 
for a fifty Pound per Year Farmer, and others in 
Proportion, to pay, who indeed are reckoned to 
live the hardieſt and carefulleſt of any of the 
King's Subjects. And therefore, it is humbly hop- 
ed our Legiſlators will take this into their Conlis 
deration, and be pleaſed to releaſe the Tenant of 
this burthenſome Tax, that he may the better be 
enabled to pay his Rent, and dreſs his Land to 
the greater Encxcalo of Corn, Graſs, Beaſts, Sc. 
that will ſurely augment the publick Revenue, by 
the Duties that will ariſe from their plenary Pro- 
ductions. | | 
Or if it is not thought proper to diſcharge this 
Impoſt; that they will permit an eighth or tenth 
part of Earth to be mixed with Salt, before it can 
arrive at any of the Britiſh Ports, that it may be 
bought by the Farmer as a Dreſſing ſor his Land 
free trom any Suſpicion of Fraud that can be uſed 
ro gppropeiate it to another Uſe : And in grant- 
ing this Exemption of Duty to this, it will no 
lcfien the Salt Fund; (for I cannot ſuppoſe any 
Farmer will conſume Salt as a Dreſſing while 3 
try will be 
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ced by the Improvements this will be the Cauſe 
of; tor the more Corn and Graſs there is, the more 
Malt will be made, and Cattle bred and fed, 
which muſt encreaſe the Duties on Malt, Liquors, 
Leather, Tallow, and Salt, | 


CH AP, XILIV. 


A Receipt for the Steeping of Wheat. 


UT a Tap Wips, and Braſs Cock or Tap 
into a Tub, then put in two Buſhels and 8 
eck of Seed Wheat, on this pour on one Pail full 
of hot Water, in which two Pound of Nitre or Salt 
Pette have been diſſolved; then throw on a Pail 
of Water wherein a Peck of Stone Lime has been 
quenched; directly after this, put in as much 
Mudgel-hole Water as will ſwim four or fix 
Inches on the Top of the Grain; in this Grain 
diſſolve two Quarts of common Salt, and let 
the Wheat ſoak in this Liquor, from fix in the 
Evening to fix of the Clock in the Morning, if you 
are in haſte; or if you have more time, it will be 
rather betrer if you put it in one Evening, and 
take it out the next, and ler it lic all Night on the 
Ground to dry againſt the next Morning, when 
ſlack d powdered Stone Lime muſt be by degrees 
ſifted on and mixed with the Wheat, and then it 
is fit to ſow directly. But our uſual way is to ſtir 
the Grain very well about in the Tub, juſt before 
we take it ont, that the light Kernels may ſwim : 
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on the Top, and with the Seeds of Weeds (if any) 
be skimm'd off; and what Liquor is left, may be 
alike ſtrengthened again, with a proportionable 
Allowance of the ſame Ingredients. Thus an A- 
cre of Ground may be every way ſowed thick e- 
nough with two Buſhels and a Peck of this pre- 
parcd Seed. | 

This valuable Receipt is a Compoſition of four 
or more ſeveral ſorts ot Salts, that are all of a fer- 
tilizing Nature, but different in their Qualities. 
'The N itre is produced in moſt Countries in Europe, 
by extracting it out of fat Earth; it is alſo taken 
from the outſides of Walls and Rocks, but now 
moſt of it is brought from the Eaſt Indies and A. 
frica; ſome have thought it of a hot, others of a 
cold Nature; in my Opinion, it has not right to 
the former Character; e when I have uſed it 
ſingly, I could not find that the Grain ſteep'd in 
it came up ſooner, than that ſowed naked and un- 
2 It is abundantly impregnated with the 

pirit of the Earth and Air, being a fixed Vola- 
tile, nitrous, aerial Salt, bitteriſh and pungent in 
Taſte; If it is fixed on a red-hot Tile or Stone, 
it will all fly away, if it is pure; but if any thin 
remain it is common Salt, and ſurely adulterated. 
This noble Salt is apropo for this Intention, as be- 
ing the capital Ingredient known by Man, for the 
Multiplication of all ſorts of Grain both in Field 
and Garden, and even Graſs, the Roots of Trees, 
and all other Vegetables whatſoever, may be pro- 
dligiouſly encreaſed by its Application, if uſed in 
2 proper manner; and therefore I have added 
Lime Water, which is of a hot drying Nature, 
and will thereby aſſiſt the cooler part of the Nitre 
with its alkaline Salt, to the forwarding the 
Growth of Grain. The common Salt alſo is in- 
corporated as a Promoter of the Grain's Improver 
ment, by its hot, drying and ſharp We 
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and helps by its great Acidity, not only to aſſiſt 
the Kernel's germination, but to keep off Worms, 
Grubs, and Snails from gnawing it, and its Roots 
and Shoots. The Mudgcl-hole Water, as it is 
the Drain of the Dunghil, is undoubtedly corich'd 
with the Quinteflence of the Dungs, and Stales of 

Jorſes and other Cattle; the Stales of which con- 
equently, puſh on the Growth of all Grain that is 
ſtcep'd therein, As to the powdered Lime being 
mixed at laſt with the Wheat, it has two Ends 
or Propertics belonging to it ; one is, to dry the 
Seed, and render it fit for ſowing out of the H. 4 
the other is, to promote the Vegetation of the 
Grain, and defend it againſt Injuries, by Wets, 
Froſts, and Inſects. This Mixture may be done 
in a quarter f an Hour, by turning the Seed with 
the Shovel, and fitting ſome Lime on it as it is 
working. The Salt-petre will likewiſe be diſſol- 
ved in hot Water about that time, and the Liquor 
drawn from the Wheat in much the ſame ſpape. 
The great Profit and Conveniency then of this 
Stceping of the Grain, is manifeſted ins its curing 
and preventing Smut, fertilizing and, cauſing the 
Seed to branch into many Stalks, forcing it up al- 
moſt at 2 bringing it forward for carly reap- 
ing, and, for ought I know, makes the Crop of 
Grain more ſpirituous, by impregnating /jts Fa- 
rina with a mare vital Quality, than 0 rwiſe it 
would have; for it's N all Vegetables 
moſt certainly partake of the Nature of the Earth, 
Preſſing and Manure, that accompanies its Secds 
or Roots, and become better or worſe; by: their 
ſeveral Juices, and Tinctures, as they. are morc or 
leſs healthful-and fruct uous: It is therefore I in- 
fer, that Wheat, Barley or other Grain, N 
ed in this Liquor, may poſſibly be moe chri — 
ed, than if ſown in the common way,..by the Spi- 
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rit of the Nitre and other Salts, to the great li- 
provement of both Bread and Beer. 
Barley and Oats, Sc. may be alſo thus fteep'd 
to a great Improvement; but as moſt other Grain, 
beſides Wheat, Barley and Rye, are hardy enough 
to grow of themſelves, without imbibing any Li- 
quor, or K. Manures; it is unneceſſary tg 
beſtow any Charge, Time, or Trouble on them; 
fo that T ſhall here but mention, that Barley is to 
be ſteep'd in the very ſame Liquor, and after the 
fame Method, as the Wheat is, only that its 
Quantity muſt be three Buſhels and an half put 
into the Tub at once, to be ſowed each Day on 
one Acre; and the Rye after the like manner, and 
in the ſame Quantity as the Wheat. . 
Tis obvious of late, the Improvements of the 
Garden are brought to ſuch Perfection, that even 
the Peach, Apricot, and many other Fruits, are 
now enjoy'd in the Months of May and Fane, that 
could not formerly be had till the uſual time of 
Auguſt and September, and that as and naty- 
ral as thoſe that ripened late; ſo alſo are the Pine- 
Apples, and many other Exoticks now natura- 
lizcd to ourClime, that heretofore were thou 
impracticable, and that even in ſome Parts of the 
North; as are many of the Grapes by the help of 
Fluc Walls, and hs fine Melons by high Plant- 
ing, and artificial warm Aſſiſtance; this Conſide- 
ration brought me under a Propenſity of finding 
out an Improvement in the Field, that might ip 
ſome meaſure anſwer in the forwarding of Grain, 
as believing it not only of vaſt Service in Hersford- 
ire in late ſowings of Corn, but would be a 
means for the Northern Countics of Great Britain 
to enjoy Wheat, Rye and Barley, where they ne- 
ver could obtain it before; and therefore this 
Winter, 1722, I plonghed up an Acre of Clover 
Lay into broad E harrowed * * 
e 
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Buſhels of Wheat Seed, half of which I prepared 
after a Method, I hope will anſwer my ExpeQta» 
tion; the other half I ſowed in the common way; 
I alſo managed one half of the Ground according- 
ly, and the other I did nothing to: This Expe- 
rimeat I have now under Trial, and was invented 
= me, in order to find out a way to prevent 

heat, Barley, and Rye ſuffering by Wets and 
Froſts, cauſing them to overtake'and be as for- 
ward at Harveſt, as that ſowed at the uſual times; 
and if I can bring this to bear, then may a Crop 
of 'Turneps be got, beſides a Crop of Wheat, the 
ſame Year, to the enriching of the Ground, 
leſſening the Charge of Dreſſings, and to the Bene- 
fit of the Kingdom in ral. And-if it —_— 


and I can meet with ſuitable OY 
ſhall willingly communicate it to the World. 


7 
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MANURES. -/ 
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ANURES to the Earth are in ſome de- 

grees as Food to Animals, that cannot 
perform their conſtant work, unleſs .Nature is 
cloſely ſupplied with frequent Recruits of Subſiſ- 
. tence ;; ſo in the neither Corn, Graſs, nor 
many other Vegetables can be obtained in a 
lifick Manner, without theſe auxiliary helps, that 
its Voracious Nature 3 calls for; for 
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as they exhauſt, the other feeds and ſupplies, or 
elſe rhe tone of the Ground's s ſtrength will ſoon be 
debilitated, expended, and only produce its Ori- 
inal deſtinated Weeds: Nor will Manures alone 
faſfice but as part of that Aſſiſtance which our 
Mother Earth requires, becauſe Rains alſo are to 
her as neceſſary; but theſe are only two, 5 
the ſeveral others that contribute to her Nouri 
ment, for her chief Promoter is the Sun, whoſe 
— Influences muſt come at her Surface, or elſe 
ths and Famine conſequently enſue; tis this 
moſt glorious Body of Heat that attracts her Cru- 
ditics, and cauſes her to perſpire them away in 
Fogs, Vapours, and other Exhalations, that alſo 
arc again return'd in celeſtial Dews and purityin 
Airs: The Spirit or Salt of the Earth is like&wite 
repleniſhed by the nitrous Snows and their'bene- 
ficial Cover, that keeps it as in a Storchouſe, that 
It IT in a more plenary manner adminiſter its fer- 
tilizing Propertics to all Corn, Graſs, Wood, and 
all other Vegetables that grow therein; and for 
theſe Reaſons, Art was invented and imployed in 
the Earth's behalf, how it might be beſt aſſiſted, 
and that Aſſiſtance repeated in- ſuch a manner as 
may be moſt conducive to anſwer this great End 
and Purpoſe : And firſt, I muſt premiſe that the 
Earth is like the Animal Oeconomy, affeQts, and 
more chearfully receives variety of Nouriſhment, 
chan if clo 1 and glutted with one repeated or 
yg ſorts l Dreſſings gs, but of this T ſhall by and 
by ſpeak further, which brings me to a Particular 
account of their diſtinct Species, viz. 
Horſe-Dung. As it is the Excrement of a hot 
Creature, it is undou furniſh'd in a plenary 
manner with the Salts of Corn, Graſs, Hay, and 
Straw, that by them are digeſted, and loaded with 


more of their Particles, than from the Bodies of 
any other 3 as r be obſerved CIP 
cir 
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their Dungs and Litter, which when heaped to- 
gether in a Quantity, doe there ferment, and be- 
come a ſmoaky ficry Dunghil that will cat off the 
Shells of Eggs in a Day's time, if put in 4 a 
and buried therein; hence it is that this Dun 
comes rotten, and then by its intenſe Heat a — 
CO often — the many Snakes, _ 

plentitully bred in Abad leſex, by the 
—— e of this Dung that are there 
made beyond any other County in England. And 
tis for this reaſon, that all rotted Horſe-dungs 
are put on ſward Grounds, eſpecially at Michaek- 
mas, that the Winter Rains ma wth their ſaline 
ſulphureous Qualitics into the Earth, againſt the 
ſucceeding Summer; for if it was laid on in March 
or April, and a dry time follows, it would then 
conſcquently burn up and deftroy the Graſs 
ſtcad of bringing forward a great Burthen : h 
Hazard likewiſe attends Horfe-dung when laid on 
the top of Barley, and therefore is generally 
ploughed in the laſt time, that it may better re- 
ccive the Wets, and not be fo ſoon dried away: 
But where the y Tr Dang of the Stable is ſaved 
under Cover that the Rains cannot waſh away its 
Salts, then it has done very well alone, when 
thrown over the new ſowed Grain of Barley, 
. Wheat, or Rye, but better if mixed with Aſhes, 
Malt-duſt, Rabbits, Hens, or Pigeons-dungs ; or 
if Cow-dung is incorporated with it in an Out- 
houſe, it will be very efficacious when they are 
rotted into a fineneſs and harrowed in with any 
of thoſe Grains. This ſhort Horſe-dung being the 
foſteſt and richeſt part of the Dung-hil, the great 
Rains by their ſeveral Baſhings have more 
to waſh away its Virtue to the Owner's great loſs, 
when expoſed to the Weather; but when it is by 
Time and Cover thus rotted, either by it ſelf or 
Pp3 mixed, 
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mixed, it certainly is a moſt excellent Dreſſing to 
put on Wheat after it is harrowed in upon a Clo- 
ver-lay, or upon any other broad Lands, wherein 
Wheat, Barley, or Rye is ſowed, becauſe by its 
being in a ſhort pulverizid State, it is the eaſier 
waſh d in by the Winter and Summer Rains that 
follow : It is this rich Dung and its Litter, that 
will do great Service when ploughed into wet, 
cold, ſwampey Grounds, for here it will not only 
dry the Earth by drinking up its Moiſture, but 
at the ſame time will heat its Banger and promote 
the Growth of all Grain and Graſs that may be 
ſowed therein; ſo likewiſe upon moſſy wettiſh 
Meadows, This Horſe-dung, if laid on as ſoon 
as the Graſs is mowed in May or June, will prove 

its goodneſs by returning a plenteous After-paſ= 
turc, and have more time to rot, waſh into the- 

Earth, and be drawn by the Worms: This is 
not only the Farmers, but the Gardeners beſt 
Friend, by making their hot Beds, and producing 
of Muſhrooms, Melons, Cc. 

The Stale of the Horſe, is by ſome ſaved at the 
Corner of the Stable, in a Hole at the end of a 
deſcending piece of Ground, and ſprinkled on 
Corn, or Graſs, to the great forwarding of their 
Growths ; It is alſo, as well as the Dung, of a 
very ſtrong Nature, eſpecially of the Stone-horſe, 
and I will engage it ſhall anſwer its ſeveral Intents 
in Vegetation, if rightly applied to any ſort of 
Corn, Graſs, er Wood-grounds. 

Hog-Dung. Is by moſt Farmers accounted an 
excellent Dreſſing and a quick Promoter of the 
Growth of all Vegetables, it being of a more moiſt 
fat Nature than the dry hot Horſe-dung,- and 
therefore it is preferr'd, eſpecially for. enriching 
our Barlcy-grounds, directly as it is made from 
the Hog-yard or Stye : For this, by the great 

"INI | Quan- 
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Quantitics of Corn that the Swine devours in fat- 
ting, return a conſiderable deal of ſaline unctuous 
Excrement, that will mix with, nouriſh, and im- 
regnate the Earth, with its fructuous Qualitics. 
f. is therefore much better to be incorporated 
with Mould that is to be laid about a Trec's 
Roots, than the Horſe- dungs; but then due Care 
muſt be taken firſt to let the Swines-dung and 
Mould lie mixed together ſometime beſore the 
Tree is planted in ir, leſt it damages it, for there 
is generally a great deal of Salt in this ſolid Dung, 
that its greaſy Nature will not part with, ſo ſoon 
as the more ſpungy, dry, and light Horſe-dungs; 
wherefore if the Dung of a Hog is applied to a 
new planted Tree directly from the Yard or Sty; 
or if the Ground about an old Timber or Fruit- 
tree is dug up, and this Dung is laid upon or a- 
bout its Roots in any Quantity, it will kill the 
Tree. Both this and Cow-dung are in ſome of 
the Northern Counties of Value for more than 
Field uſe, particularly in Lincolnſbire; where the. 
Hog-dungs ſerve for Go and the Cow-dungs for 
fire. In thort it is good for all manner of uſes 
where Dung is requiſite 3 inſomuch that it has en- 
couraged ſeveral to attempt a dreſſing of their 
Land by folding with Swine; but as they are moſt 
unruly Creatures, and cannot be well fenced out 
of a Field by Hedging, it has been laid aſide a- 
in, by two Farmers that I knew began this 
Praice. However the general part of ours as 
well as the Vale-Farmers are more than ordinary 
careful to improve this fertilizing Dung, by giv- 
ing the Hog plenty of Straw in the Sty, and 
throwinginto their Yard, Garbidge, Weeds, Roots, 
and many other Things that they will trample in- 
to their Dung, and make it better for Field uſc 

than if it was entire. | | 
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mixed, it certainly is a moſt excellent Dreſſing to 
put on Wheat after it is harrowed in upon a Clo- 
ver-lay, or upon any other broad Lands, wherein 
Wheat, Barley, or Rye is ſowed, becauſe by its 
being in a ſhort pulyeriz'd State, it is the eaſier 
waſh'd in by the Winter and Summer Rains that 
follow : It 1s this rich Dung and its Litter, that 
will do great Service when ploughed into wet, 
cold, ſwampey Grounds, for here it will not only 
dry the Earth by drinking up its Moiſture, but 
at the ſame time will heat its Surface and promote 
the Growth of all Grain and Graſs that may be. 
ſowed therein; ſo likewiſe upon moſſy wettiſh 
Meadows, This Horſe-dung, if laid on as ſoon 
as the Graſs is mowed in May or June, will prove 
its goodneſs by returning a plenteous After-paſ- 
ture, and have more time to rot, waſh into the 
Earth, and be drawn by the Worms: This is 
not only the Farmers, but the Gardeners beſt 
Friend, by making their hot Beds, and producing 
of Muſhrooms, Melons, Ec. M0 
Ihe Stale of the Horſe, is by ſome ſaved at the 
Corner of the Stable, in a Hole at the end of a 
deſcending piece of Ground, and ſprinkled on 
Corn, or Graſs, to the great forwarding of their 
Growths ; It is alſo, as well as the Dung, of a 
very ſtrong Nature, eſpecially of the Stone-horſe, 
and I will engage it ſhall anſwer its ſeveral Intents 
in Vegetation, if rightly applied to any ſort of 
Corn, Graſs, er Wood-grounds. e 
Hog-Dung. Is by moſt Farmers accounted an 
excellent Dreſſing and a quick Promoter of the 
Growth of all Vegetables, it being of a more moiſt 
fat Nature than the dry hot Horſe- dung, and 
therefore it is preferr'd, eſpecially for enriching 
our Barley-grounds, directly as it is made from 
the Hog-yard or Stye: For this, by the great 
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Quantities of Corn that the Swine devours in fat- 


ting, return a conſiderable deal of ſaline unctuous 


Excrement, that will mix with, nouriſh, and im- 

regnate the Earth, with its fructuous Qualities. 
. is therefore much better to be incorporated 
with Mould that 1s to be laid about a Trec's 
Roots, than the Horſe-dungs ; but then due Care 


muſt be taken firſt to let the Swines-dung and 


Mould lie mixed together ſometime before the 
Tree is planted in ir, leſt it damages it, for there 
is generally a great deal of Salt in this ſolid Dung, 
that its greaſy Nature will not part with, ſo ſoon 
as the more ſpungy, dry, and light Horſe-dungs; 
wherefore if the Dang of a Hog is applied to a 
new planted Tree directly from the Yard or Sty; 
or if the Ground about an old Timber or Fruit- 
tree is dug up, and this Dung is laid upon or a- 
bout its Roots in any Quantity, it will kill the 
Tree. Both this and Cow-dung are in ſome of 
the Northern Counties of Value for more than 
Field uſe, particularly in Lincolnſbire; where the. 


N ſerve for ſoap and the Cow-dungs for 


fire. In ſhort it is good for all manner ot uſes 


where Dung is requiſite; inſomuch that it has en- 
couraged ſeveral to attempt a dreſſing of their 


Land by folding with Swine; but as they are moſt 
unruly Creatures, and cannot be well fenced out 
of a Field by Hedging, it has been laid aſide a- 
ain, by two Farmers that I knew began this 
ractice, However the. general part of ours as 
well as the Vale-Farmers are more than ordinary 


careful to improve this fertilizing Dung, by giv- 


ing the Hog plenty of Straw in the Sty, and 


throwing into their Yard, Garbidge, Weeds, Roots, 


and many other Things that they will trample in- 


to their Dung, and make it better for Field uſe | 


than if it was entire. 
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I muſt own that this Dung has been treated as 
2 cool Manure, but I now ſuſpect tho Truth of 
fuch a Tenet, ſince this Beaſt is moſtly fatted with 
Peas and Horſc-beans, and undoubtedly the Food 
of all Animals governs in a great meaſure the et- 
fects of their ſeveral Dungs, as may be ſecn by 
that and Stable-horſes, for the latter is conſe- 
quently hotter and more efficacious than the for- 
mer for the growth of Vegetables: So in this of 
Swine as I take it to be furniſh'd with great Store 
of hot Salts from ſuch Food, I am of Opinion 
that it is rather a hot dreſſing; for the better the 
Food, the better the Dung. | 

Cow-dung. Is certainly a cold Manure in com- 
pariſon of many others, and of an eaſy Solution, 
which proves it to be of ſmall Virtue in forward- 
ing the Vegetation of Plants if uſed alone; but if 
— dee under cover and mixed with Aſhes, Malt- 
duſt, Chalk, Lime, Horſe-dung, Straw, Turfs of 
Graſs, or with almoſt any other Earth, ſo that it 
may have time but to rot and incorporate; it will 
become a good dreſſing, eſpecially on Gravels, 
Chalks, or Sands, for this being a cool Manure, 
will the better ſuit with thoſe hot, dry, and light 
Grounds; but here its ſpungy, looſe and hollow 
Parts are expoſed to Rains and other Weather, 
its Goodneſs is ſoon waſh'd out, and will remain 
but an inſipid Dreſſing, and much more if it is laid 
on the Fallow- grounds in Summer, as ſome of the 
ignorant Husbandmen do, where it lies ſpread on 
their Field-lands three or four of the Summer 
Months together, till the Sun and Air have ex- 
hauſted all the Virtue thereof: This Dung thus 
rotted and mixed will alſo do great ſervice on 
Sward or Paſture Ground, and produce a fweer 
Graſs: So likewiſc 1 —— on arable _ p 
ly ploughed in, will cauſe good Cro Corn, 
of — in the light Grounds. 1 Mo 
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Mules and Aſſes Dung. Are ſo near the make 
and nature of Horſe-dung, as to want no Expla- 
nation here. 

| Sheep's-Dung. By more than one Author is de- 
ſcribed as the beſt Ingredient of all others diſſol- 
ved in Water, in order to multiply and forward the 
Growth of all Grain that may be ſteeped and im- 
bib d therein; but this and ſeveral other ſuch an- 
cient Notions are now ſupplanted by that much 
more excellent Propagator Salt-petre, with the 
help of ſome others; however as it ſtands in the 
Claſs of Dungs, I muſt confeſs, I have found it by 
Experience to be the beſt and moſtuniverſat Dreſ- 
ſing of all others that we uſe, to promote Vege- 
tation, and that both in Summer and Winter. - 

This moſt ſerviceable Dung being of a hard, hot, 
faline, unctuous Nature, does more potently aſſiſt 
the Ground, than either Horſe, Hog, or Cow- 
dung, by its ſubſtantial Parts, that are not ſo ſoon 
diſſolved and waſhed away by Rains, evaporated 
by the Sun, and dryed by the Air, as thoſe more 
ſoft ones are, as may be ſeen by the great Quanti- 
ties that lie long on the Surface of mons and 
Fields, and therefore very much aſſiſt all manner 
of Clays, Loams, Gravels, Chalks, Sands and 
Graſs Grounds. On Clays, as they are the coldeſt 
of Earths, and this is the warmeſt for Creatures; 
this Ground, as it is folded on, is mightily nou- 
riſhed by their Wool, Dung, and Stale. By their 
Wool, as it is preſs'd to the Earth by their lying 
on it, there is a Heat communicated, that its cold 
Nature greedily dravs in and benefits it ſelf, and not 
only by this, but alſo by its Greaſe, which are both 
reckoned to ſuccour the Clay, as appears by the 
Application of Lime and Oyl Cakes, that I ſhall 
hereafter mention. By their Dung, this Clay re- 
turns yery great Crops, for by its tenacious cloſe 
1 — | | Nature, 
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Nature, it holds this Dreſſing a long time, whete- 


by it is heated, and in ſome degree hollowed when 
ploughed in, by which the Grain's Growth is for- 
warded moſt part of the Summer and Winter; 
and by the Sheep's N it upon this Ground, 
it mixes with it in a much cloſer manner, than 
Dungs only laid on and ploughed in, whereby its 
Salts are cloſely joined to ꝓhoſe of the Clay, and 
both together cauſe great Stalks and Ears of 


Wheat, Ec. that we oftcn ſee are the largeſt of all 


others. This Dung is certainly the more rich, 
as it is made by a Beaſt that can and generally does 
ſubſiſt without the help of Water all the Year j 
for which Reaſon, their Dung is more than ordi- 
nary impregnated with thoſe Vegetable Salts that 
are contain'd in the Graſs, Hay, Straw, and Corn 
that they alternately feed on; It is this ſaline Ex- 
crement, that is an Enemy to all Worms, Slugs, 
Grubs, Flies, and Catterpillars, as we find to our 
great Profit, by folding before and after the ſow- 
ing of Turnep, Wheat, Barley, and other Seeds, 
and when fed on Hay or Straw in Vards in the 
Winter, theſe Creatures are of prodigious Service 
in converting Stover to one of the beſt of Dungs; 
which have partly occaſion'd many of our Far- 
mers this great Straw-Year, to buy in Weathers 
to cat it, and make Dung inſtead of Cows, that 
ſold as dear as Sheep were cheap. 1155 
A Fold (a cover'd one eſpecially, if it could be 
had) is a very great Enricher both of Graſs and a- 
rable Grounds by folding on the ſame all the Win- 
ter with Weather Sheep, firſt ſtrewing ever 
Night a little Straw over the Ground, to keep it 
from too violently drawing the Body of the 
Sheep, which will alſo occaſion their making the 
more Dung; and as it is deem'd by many the beſt 


* 


olf Dreſſing, care is generally uſed to fave and ob- 
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tain it: ice the beſt Manner; ſome therefore will 
add two Hurdles to a Fold of twelve, and ſo i 
proportion to more, about fix Weeks before Mi- 
chaelmas, becauſe then the Days are more ſhort, 
and the g, not ſo powerful to attract and exhau 
the Virtue of their Dung and Stale, as in the hot- 
ter Seaſons, which renders a thin reſſing in the 
Fold atithis cooler time of the Year, equal to a 
thicker one in the foregoing drier Part * the Sum- 
mer. 14 

The Stale likewiſe of this Beaſt is of courſs 
hotter and falter than ſome. others, by ſo much, as 
3 1 leſs uſed to ſup ly its Drou 10 by drinking; 
exefore 1 it 18 mp. ore ſertlie Quality to che 
Ground, which cauſes the diligent Shepherd 4 


Moraing to drive the Sheep briskly about th 
Fold, that they may be provoked | to Dung an 
Stale, before they are let ut. 

The Dung and Stale of 1 b are moſt eflica. 
cious om all manner of Loams, but more on Gra- 
yels,. s and Sands; becauſe? theſe Grounds 
being of a. light, hollow Nature 27 ecially Cad 
two.. aſt). Arc Ar Oe the help of the brougt 
under, cloſer Union in their Parts, than they or 
are WQ d be, by any other Method that is 
now, in uſe, w whereby This reſſing is made to mix 
With, and ſtick to this looſe, ſhort Earth i in ſuch 
a tenacious manner, as enables it much better to 
adminiſter itsSalts to the Corn'or Graſs that grows 
therein; and then it becomes much firmer, © and 
the egetables more fix d and empower'dto with- 
ſtand the Violence of Winds, and the Baſhings : and 
Waſhings of Beat-rains that othetwiſe might be 
fatal to Huch Grain, as I have before particularly 
Explain da as in Th e of Cults 12 Sands. 
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Rabbits-Dung. Is of fo hot and fertile a Na- 
ture to both ploughed and ſward Ground, that it 
is ſold with us for Six-pence the ſingle Bufhel trod- 
den in, after it has lain near twelve Months under 
cover, rotting, and is moſt commonly made uſe of 
in our Gravels, Chalks and Loams, where it is firſt 
ſowed by the Hand out of the Seed-cot, and har- 
rowed in with Barley, but will not fo well 'anfwet 
in wettiſh Soils, as the Pigeons and fome other 
Dungs will, becauſe this is not of ſo hot a Nature 
as they are, yet as this Creature like the Sheep, 
can live without Water, its Dung and Stale ts 
more hot and ſaline than many other of the four- 
foored fort are: That rendets it of exquiffte Ser- 
vice both in proper, arable and Graſs- grounds, if 
Laid on either of them early enough, as ar 'Chrift= 
Nas, or CalUlemas, that the Sim and Air may flot 
dry and exhauſt it, befote its fertile Salrs are com- 
municated to the Roots of the On, Iraſs, or 
Trees; likewiſe for the Encreaſe of Turneps, 
this is of vaſt Service, if thirty Buſhets ate har- 
rowed into the Ground with the Sced: Ix has of- 
ten moved my regret, to think of the great 
Quantities of this, as Well as ſeyetal other rich 
Dreflings that are carried to the London Leſtols, 
and there conſumed to little purpoſe, fot it Is ce 
tainly worth our while to pay very well for this 
tame Rabbits-dung there, and britg” it" thirty 
Miles into the Country afterwards, |. © 
 Urines. As they are ,endowed with a burnint 
Spirit, it calls, for a careful Management dn af 
forts of Graſs, Corn, or Roots of rees, that 


Furiouſly aſſiſts or deſtroys, as it is diſcreetly or 


indiſcreetly applied; its right Uſe being not ny 


in a ſmall Quantity, but at a proper Seaſoh: Tn 


the firſt, it ſhould be no more than ſprinkled or 


_ poured on in ſmall ſtreams, out of a watering or 


other 
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ether Pot or Diſh: In the latter, it is to be done 
in January, February, or before May is over, that 
the dying heat of the Weather may not add to the 
fiery part of the Stale, I have thought human 
Stale of that importance in promoting the growth 
of Corn, Graſs, and Trees, that J 41 2 and do 
allow my Maid-ſcrvant Three-pence for every 
Kilderkin ſhe ſaves by <mptying the Chamber= 
pots into a Cask, which when full, I put into a 
Cart, and let it run out on my Corn or Graſs, as 
it 18 drawn over them, by pulling out the Cork at: 
each end of the Veſſel. Lieu when I empt 
my neceſſary Houſe, the Man mixes Straw with 
it in each Barrow, and puts it on a heap to lie in 
the Weather and rot, till it becomes fit to put on 
my Land, where when it is ploughed in, either at 
Michaelmas tor Wheat or Rye, or in the Spring 

for Barley, it is of very great and laſting Service. 

The Urine of the Horte f take to be the ſtrongeſt 
of any; next to that the Dog, as is N by the 
Litter out of a Kennel of Hounds, which has 
been found to be of a more fiery Nature, than the 
Sheep, Hog and Cow; Chamberlye has peeled 
Wheat when ſoaked with Brine in it. 

ar Gan, Is indiſputably the hotteſt Dung 
for all wet Clays and moiſt Loams, where in a pe- 
culiar manner the fiery Salts ach moſt potently in 
bringipg forward the Growth of all Grain, Grafs 
and Ices that arc ſpwed and P anted in theſe 


chilly cold Grounds, and ig therefore ſent for ma- 


ny Miles by, the Valermen, and bought at Ten- 

pence the 1 5 Byſhsl; chiefly for their Barley- 
crops; hecauſe in Whear-grounds it does not ſo 
well anſwer, if mix d with the Earth about A. 
chaelmas, for then, by its lying in or on it near 
twelye Months, the Rains are apt to wal away 
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the latter end of February or the beginning of 
March, this Dung will prove moſt efficacious if 
ploughed or harrowed in with the Grain, or ſowed 
out of the Seed- cot on the Surface immediately 
after the Barley is got into the Ground; however 
in my Opinion harrowing in is the beſt way, for 
then it lies the neareſt to the Kernel's Body, and 
if a wet Time ſhould ſucceed, the Grain will ſoon 
get a Head, that will cover its Roots and ſhade 
them againſt the ſcorching Heats of Summer : But 
tho' I mention only Clays and Loams, yet is there 
no one Soil as I know of that this Dung will not 
do good on, both in arable and meadow Grounds. 
Hens-Dung. And all manner of other Fowls- 
dung, are of the very ſame ſort of ſervice to all 
Land, tho” not quite ſo hot and good as the Pi- 
geons, if they are throwed on about Chriftmas or 
Canalemas, for then it is to be hoped ſufficient 
Quantities of Rain will fall before the Spring is 
over, as te cauſe all Corn and Graſs under it to get 
a forward Head and Shelter againſt the Summer 
Droughts: This Hens-dung with us is ſold for 
fix-pence the double Buſhel, put into the meaſure 
as hollow as can be, but if trod in and heaped, 
then a ſingle Buſhel is reckoned at the ſame Price, 
and is uſed in all the intents and purpoſes as Pi- 
geons-dung is. Hens-dung is lend mix d 
with Chaff, Malt-duſt, ſhort Horſe-dung, Cows- 
dung, c. by putting any of them under, where 
theſe Fowls rooſt, that they may be incorporated 
and rot together, for here this Manure will mix 
with and diffuſe its Salts into their ſeveral Species, 
ſo as greatly to encreaſe a large Quantity of ex- 
cellent Hand-dreſhng for all forts of Corn, Graſs, 
or Wood-land : This makes ſome reckon one Load 
of neat Hens-dung to be worth fix of fome common 


| Puog, and is of ſuch light clean Portage inSacks on 
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Horſe- backs, that it may be carried and ſowed in 
diſtant Grounds, when the Cart cannot convenient- 
ly come. 

Soot. Is a moſt powerful Manure, made uſe of by 
many of our beſt Farmers in the Chiltern, tho? 
but by few in the Vale, becauſe they grudge the 
Charge, and ſupply it with their Flocks of Sheep; 
not but that it will do as much good there as an 
where: Its chief uſe is, on Wheat, Rye and Bar- 
ley, and is commonly ſown from Chriftmas to April 
on any of them out of a $ced-Cot as thin as can 
well be, to the Quantity of twenty or twenty- 
five Buſhels on an Acre, for if the Soot was to 
ſown ſooner, the Winter Rains and Snows would 
endanger its goodneſs being waſh'd away too car» 
ly ; but of late ſome ſow their Wheat and Rye in 
Auguft, that they may eat their firſt head in No- 
vember with their Sheep, as reckoning it to be 
near as good a Crop as of Graſs; and then will 
dreſs them with Soot about Chriftmas, that the 
may the ſooner get a ſecond Head. This is alſo 
2 moſt excellent Dreſſing if that Quantity is ſow- 
ed on Barley juſt harrowed into the Ground, and 
will not on M return a good Crop of this, but al- 
fo another of Peas, Beans, 'Thetches or Tails, the 
ſacceeding Seaſon: On new ſown Turneps there 
is nothing better than Soot, becauſe it deſtroys 
and keeps off the Inſects, and vaſtly forwards the 
'Turneps growth: On St. Foyy, twenty Buſhels 
of this ſown at Candlemas on an Acre once 1n three 
Years, exceeds all other Dreſſings whatſoever,and 
ſo on Lucern, Clover, and all other artificial and 
natural Graſſes, becauſe it kills all Moſs, and for- 
ces on the growth of the St. Foys ſo faſt, that it 
pets the better off, and keeps down the breed of 
eeds; it alſo ome the Growth of the Clob- 


weed, Ruſh, and ſcycral other courſe Vege _ 
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and brings up in their room the Honey - ſuckle the 
ſame Year : Of late our Farmers have been ſo fru- 
, as to buy their Soot at London in the Summer, 
by carrying. thither Grain, Chaff, or Wood, and 
bringing back Soot, which they lay in a cover'd 
lace all the Winter till Chriſtmas or Candlemas for 
heat, or later for Barley, for then it is com- 
monly ten or twelve- pence the Buſhel delivered 
to us inthe Country; whereas it we buy it at the 
beſt Hand in London, before or preſently after 
Harveſt, we often have it for Sjx-pence the Bu- 
ſhel there; but then due care muſt be taken that 
it is not adulterated with Cork, Smiths or other 
Aſhes, that are too often mix'd for the Encreaſe 
of their Meaſure, eſpecially by thoſe Chimney- 
ſweepers that live in the Suburbs of London: Al- 
ſo if it is bought of the Waggoners, their Mea- 
ſure ſhould be examin'd, for I have known one of 
the worſt ſort of them, bring down four or five, 
as preſuming it would not be obſerved by the Buy. 
er. In ſhort, there are ſuch Quantities yearly uſe 
ed of this forcing Dreſſing, that ſome fiſty Pounds 
a Lear Farmers have conſumed three LOA 
Buſhels in one Spring Seaſon; Nor do I know 
of few or any that rent from fifty Pounds a Vear 
and upwards, but what buy annually more or leſs 
of this London Soot, that will dreſs our Chiltern 
land for two Crops: I have therefore thought it 
neceſſarily incumbent on me to enlarge on this 
moſt valuable Article, and becauſe Authors ig 
this, as far as I have found, are generally defici- 
ent in expoſing its ſeveral Uſes; and particularly 
Mr. MWorlige, who tho' a far greater Scholar than 
myſelf, yet is ſo wide of the Matter, that I will 
here inſert all he ſays of it (as far as I know). ig 
his ſix Shillings bound Book, Entituled, 4 Comp 
pleat Syſtem of Husbandry, &. Dated in the Year 
1716, Page 119, © Soot alſo is affirmed by ſome 
£9 
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: td be ve 7 good, eſpecially that which is made 

« of W It's moſt beneficial to 'Trees or 
« Plants that either grow in the Shade, or ro cold 
« or moift Gronnds, ” _ 

There is a new piece of good Husbandry of 
late acted by ſome that buy their Soot in Summer, 
and lay it in the ſame Field that is to be ſown 
with it, where they thatch the Heaps with Straw, 
that keeps off all Weather, 

'' Aſhes. Either of the Wood or Coal fort, are 
25 4 good dreffing for Corn or Sohn gee 
Ar wn we buy for Theee-half-pence the fingle 
el and ſow fr'out of a Sced=cor in our Wheat, 
ye, or Barley-ground, in February or March, 
by throwitg ay, thirt „or forty Buſhels on 
an Acre of the Surface ; ur the Coal-aſhes are 
fo full of Sulphur, that eight Sacks, or thirty tw ro 
Buſhels are full enough for in Acre, and ate ge- 
nerally uſed on Graſs grounds, where they will 
burn off the Moſß, and ſudllealy breed the Ho- 

y-ſuckle-praſs: to that degree, that I muſt = 
fo - Net it afl extellent Manure, ef er e 

ies ſoon follow their ſowing: Farmer Fight 
f Barl-2n4 this laſt Spring, put on 8 
e 5 oh an Acre, and had ſich Per- 

en, as he never received in one Year on pe 1 
Ground thefe thitty Years paſt? It was the Ex- 
'preffion of 3 fasten Man I was in Gon 
with, that a Buſhel of Coat-afhes was 4s * for 
Tard Ground, 48 a Bufhel of our Wood-oot that 
1s here ſold for Six-pence ; becauſe the Sulphur 
in one was ſo much horter and more preferable 
to the Salt in the other, aud, next to Soot, is one 
of the beſt Remedies for kilting the Clob-werd, 
Ruſh, and. other coarſe Grafts that too often in- 
feſt the Meadow-grotnds: The Aſhes of Wood 
* Coal of late have gained great Reputation 

r their mati fertile Uſes, as well — 
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as mix'd with ſhort, Horſe-dung, Cows, Fomls, 
and other Dungs and Stover; ſo likewiſe have 
thoſe made from burnt Clay, Mould, Heat, Turf 
and Ant-hills: Yet I know of a large Mcadow. 
containing two or three Hundred Acres, that were 
run over with Ant-bills, or Piſſum-banks very 
thick; the Hills were cut up with the wide Sharr- 
plough, and the Graſs- part put into Heaps with 
he Forks to lie and rot, but the Mould-part was 
immediately ſcattered over the Ground with the 
Shovel; the Turſs being not to be medled with 
till they are got fine by lying, fermenting and pus 
tritying almoſt a Year, and then it is to be . 10 
about the Field: The reaſon for putting the Turf 
into ſeveral Heaps, and not burning it into Aſhes, 
was by the Owner thought more proper, becauſe 
in this manner it contained and kept in its Salis 
bettet, than if often turned and expoſed to, the 
Waſhings of great Rains, or burnt; and alſo he- 
cauſe this Ground lying low and wettiſh, this way 
would better thicken it,, and; keep it drier hereat- 
ter, than if it was reduced to Aſlies, Which 
think is very conſonant to good Husbandry: Bi 
whoever buys theſe London Aſbes muſt take parti- 
cular Care that they be pure and not adulterated 
with Duſt and other Trumpery, for then they will 
likely deceive your Expectation; and ſo will the 
Aſhes from great Brewhouſes, Smiths Forges, 
Glaſs-houſes, and other Places in and about Lon 
don, where by the fury of their large Fires the 
Aſhes are burnt to that degree that little goodneſs 
is left in them, which cauſes thoſe from private 
Families to be much more excellent, as they are 
leſs burnt, for promoting the growth of Vegeta- 
bles. In the Country we make a particular diſ- 
tinction between Aſhes from Wood (the hard ſort 
eſpecially) and thoſe from Furze, Fern, and Straw, 
tor the latter arc not ſo valuable as the former, _ 
A N ee eee 
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cauſe the wood ſort exceeds thoſe from Furze, as 
much as the Furze does thoſe from Fern, and Fern 
from Straw. Vet notwithſtanding the great good- 
neſs there is in theſe Soap-aſhes and all others, 
they may be uſed to a Fault; for I have known 
this Dreſſing ſo often repeated on one and the ſame 
iece of Ground, that they have lain ſo thick at 
ttom as to choak the growth ot the Graſs to 
its very great damage, but of alternate Manures 
I ſhall in this Chapter write further. However, 
to do juſtice to this fertile Dreſſing, I muft com- 
mend it next to Soot, Lime, and Fowls-dung, 
for not breeding Weeds, at the ſame time it nou- 
riſhes the Earth, as the Horſe and ſome other 
Dungs are apt to do, which has raiſed my Efteem 
fo much for the London Aſhes, that when I have 
ſent Stack-wood thither, my Team has brought 
back a Load of theſe from the Town Lay-ſtalls, 
for which we pay Twelve-pence there; but theſe 
are wrong Places to take them from, becauſe as 
ey here lic open to the Weather, they are often 
waſhed by the Rains, and ſo loſe a great deal of 
their Sulphur, which is the eſſential part of their 
Dreſſing, whereas if the Aſhes were ſaved under 
cover, as they are brought out of the Houſes, 
their goodneſs might better be depended on. 
Lime. Has often been proved to be a prolifick 
Dreſſing of all manner of Ground whatſoever, if 
uſed in a right manner: For in this is coagulated 
a balfamick alkaline Salt, that before was fixed in 
the crude Stone or Chalk, and unable to act in the 
owth öf Vegetables; but now made free, and 
et at liberty by Calcination: For till the acid 
barren Quality of Stones or other Miperals is e- 
vaporated by Fire, the Salts in them are of little 
or no ſignification to Land; and ſo of Chalks 
and other Earths, unleſs they are cured by Fire, 
Fermentation or Putrefaction, they are not _ 
| r S 
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ble of benefiting the Ground, Grain or Graſs they 
are laid amongit, becauſe no hard denſe Bodies 
can mix with, and aſſiſt the Earth, as the more 
looſe and powder'd ones do, nor can their worſe 
ſterile earthy parts, that lie concealed in their o- 
riginal priſtine State, be of ſervice, till they are 
converted into a contrary Nature, which makes 
this dry burning Lime, not only to abſorb and 
conſume the Wets and moiſture of Grounds that 
are often fatal in the Winter and Spring to the 
Wheat, Rye and Graſs, but alſo kills, wounds 
and drives away Worms, Snails, Grubs and Ca- 
terpillars; Lime therefore is uſed many Ways in 
Farming. Firſt, = mixing it with Turf, Du 
or Mould, and ſuffered to lie till they are rott 
and incorporated together, which will make an 
excellent 2 for Corn of Graſs- ground. Se- 
condly, Forty Buſhels of Stone- lime ſhould be 
Nack'd in one Heap in the Field by the Weather, 
which it will do in a few Days, and then ſowed 
over an Acre out of a Seed-cot as thin as it can 
well be; this may thus remain for a Week, when 
the Wheat may be harrowed in broad Lands, or. 
ſowed in Stitches: Others will fetch Water di- 
rectly and flack the Lime as ſoon as it is in the 
Field, and ſow it while it is hot, that it may 
bring the Ground into a Ferment. Thirdly, It 
muſt be in like manner and quantity ſowed over 
the Ground with Turnep-ſecd; the Lime is firſt 
to be harrowed in twice in a Place, and then the 
'Turnep-ſced once in a Place with light Harrows, 
Fourtbly, On a Clover Lay forty Buſhels may be 
harrowed in while it is hot, and let lye a Week or 
Fortnight, then harrow in the Wheat; this will 
deliver the Grain from the deſtructive Worm and 
other Inſects, that often here deſtroy the Wheat, 
and will alſo cauſe it to gather thicker, and main- 
rain itſelf in the cold wet Times of the Winter 
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and Spring, when others ſicken or die; and the re- 
fore am ſurprized to find a late Author ſay, that 
Lime is moſt natural for light, ſandy hot gravelly 
Grounds, and bad for wet, cold Gravels, but Worit 
of all for cold Clays, as the ſame Mr. Morlige ſays, 
Page 106. Now in anſwer to this Aſſertion; It 
is my Opinion that Lime by its fructuous Salts and 
light Parts agrees with all forts of Grounds, both 
arable and grazing, but beſt of all with the cold 
wet Clays: For here arc two oppolite Natures, 
the one a ſweet burning ſort, the other of a very 
auſtere frigid one; which is conſequently an Ar- 
gument for the great good that Lime docs on this 
Ground, and may apparently be ſeen from my 
Neighbour's Management, who with the Limy 
rubbiſh of his Kiln, dreſſes his high Clay-grounds, 
that annually return him vaſt Crops; and not on- 
ly here, but in other Places that Lhave ſeen of the 
like Soil, and will hold good in the Ground for 
ſix Years, if Peas or Beans follow the firſt wheat 
Crop. A "1 
Chalk. Is a Mineral that is of moſt exquiſite 
Service in Farming, as being the greateſt Alterna- 
tive of any other to our Clays, Loams and Gravels: 
Without this great Improver, the many fine Crops 
of Corn and artificial Graſſes could not be obtain- 
ed that are, becauſe it cures the Clays of their ſoury 
auſtere, cold, hard and tough Qualities, and E- 
ſtabliſnes for ſometimes twelve, or twenty 
Years together a lightneſs, warmneſs, ſweetneſs 
and ſhortneſs in their room; and ſo alſo in the 
Loams and Gravels, this Earth does wonders by 
converting their four and binding Natures into 
their contrary Qualities, whereby the Plough 
rforms its Operations more eaſilyjand the Ground 
mes more fertile, by cauſing theſe Earths to 
emit their Salts to their ſcveral Vegetables with 
freedom, which „ 
r 2 
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fix d and kept from nouriſhing the Corn and Graſs, 
that would then want their vital Aſſiſtance; ſo 
that it evidently appears, that thoſe who chalk 
moſt, receive the greateſt Crops: But in the Vale 
they ſtand not in ſo much need of this moſt kind 

arth, becauſe their black and blewiſh Marly-clays 
are naturally ſhort in themſelves, and readily yield 
ro the Power of the Air and Rain: Whercas our 
red Clays in the Chiltern are quite different to thoſe 
of the Vale, and require the Help of Chalk or 
Sand to reduce their ſurly Bodies, as they will 
not be prolifick in their Productions: But this 
Dreſſing I have amply diſcours d of in the Chapter 
of Chalks. 5 

Horn- ſhavings. Are a warm ſpirituous hollow 
Dreſſing, and are of two Sorts, the finer and the 
coarſer; the firſt is generally ſold for twelve Shil- 
lings the twelve Buſhel-ſack, and the latter for 
leſs, and are ſown out of a Seed-cot on Wheat, 
Rye, or Barle y- ground juſt before the laſt Plough- 
ing, to the Quantity of twenty four Buſhels on 
an Acre, that will laſt ſix Vears in the Earth; 
they are generally ploughed in with Wheat or Rye 
in Stitches, and alſo before Wheat, Rye, or Bar- 
ley are harrowed in broad Lands: It is a moſt ex- 
cellent Dreſſing in white Grounds, Sands, Gravels, 
or " mays WIT M2 ROLES 

Rags are a warm ure, and by their ſpun 
hollow. Parts ſerve as a very oy Dreſhng 15 
Chalks, Sands, Loams and Gravels, but beſt of 
all in the white Grounds, for in this dry Soil they 


lie, receive, and retain the Wets a long time, to 


the great Nouriſhment of the Grain or Graſs that 
grows amongſt them; and alſo by their thready, 
woolly Property will, in ſome meaſure, hold to- 
gether this ſhort Earth againſt the Froſts, Winds 
and Wets, that arc apt to ſhoal, ſhatter, and blow 
away the Ground from the Roots of the Core, 
£ 4 an 
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and for this Purpoſe they are chop'd by a proper 
Inſtrument ſo ſmall as to be fit for ſowing with 
the Hand out of a Secd-cot, juſt before the laſt 
Ploughing for Wheat or Barley, and then plough- 
ed in with the Wheat in Stitches; or if the Wheat 
and Barley are fown in broad Lands, the Rags 
muſt be firſt ploughed in, and the Grain harrowed 
after: Some will plough them in about Ahollau- 
tide, that they = rot and mix with the Earth 
againſt the Barley Seaſon: Theſe Rags are better 
or worſe in Goodneſs and Value, the head Price 
of all being four Shillings per hundred Weight, 
and an Acre requires four or five Hundred. 
Hoots. Are uſed after another Manner of late, 
the Oxen or Cows eſpecially, for inſtead of cut- 
ting them to Pieces and ploughing them into the 
Ground; we force them into the Earth with Sticks, 
preſently after the Wheat, Barley or Rye is ſown, 
at about ſix Inches or a Foot diſtance, in order 
to prevent the Dog, c. carrying them away; here 
they lic almoſt ſmother'd with their Operations 
ready to receive and lodge the Rains, which, will 
cauſe them to rot, putrify and mellow the Ground, 
ſo that by reaſon of the Dirt about them, their 
faſt lying in the Ground, and their nauſeous [Taſte 
and Scent, they lic ſaſa from Dog, Fox, Badger, 
wild and Pole-cats, Weaſels, Rancs and Sloats,, 
and is a Dreſſing for ſix Vears to Chalks, Gravels, 
Loams, Sands, and almoſt all other Soils; as are 
the Sheeps, Hogs, Goats and Dears-hoofs, that 
are commonly ploughed in the laſt time for 
Wheat, Rye or Barley, as being of a ſmaller 
Bulk, and more eaſily covered in the Ground than 
the Cows are. ' 1 Ns 
Hogs- hair and Coney-clippings. Are very good 
dteſſings for the light Soils harrowed in with 
Wheat, Rye or Barley, ſo are Oyl-Cakes of Rape- 
ſced, Sc. that are now uſed much about Luton in 
F L ; | Beafor Aſbire, 
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Beafordfbire, which they chop ſmall or grind, and 


Plough or harrow into a great Profit. Theſe are 


moſt of them general Manures, and uſed more than 
ever, inſomuch that I know te 


chaſe of twenty twelve-buſhel Sacks, which they 


alternately fill with Chaff, &c. and carry ro Loy= 


don in their Waggons, where they again load with 
ſome of theſe as a Dreſſing for their Land: The 
Shavings, Hoofs, Coney-clippings, and other Ma- 


nures, we commonly buy at Mr. Atkins in Turn- 


miliſtreet near Clarkemwel, 
Theſe ſeveral Manures and Dreſſings for Land, 
are happily Ordain'd by Providence for the En- 


creaſe of Grain, Graſs, Wood, Sc. as being of 
moſt exquiſite ſervice to accompliſh that great End, 
if by a right judgment they are duly adapted to 


Grain, Graſs, Wood, Soils and Seaſons; other- 


wiſe they may become auxiliary Evils inſtead of 


Helps: As for Example, if a Perſon was to dreſs 
his wet Clays in Winter with only Cow-dung, or 
his Sands or Gravels in Summer with Soot, Lime, 
or Pigeons- dung; it's very likely he may loſe. 
the end of his wry nar the firſt being waſh'd a- 
way thro” its cold looſe Parts, and fo rendered of 
little or no Efficacy; and the other by its ſaline 
ſulphureous Nature, with the help of the Sun and 
dry Weather, be aſſiſted in ſpoiling the Crops that 
grow therein: But above all other management 
there is an abſolute neceſſity for making uſe of 
theſe Dreſſings alte rnately, that is, not only to 
dreſs the Grain, Graſs and Soil with a Manure, 
but to alter theſe Supplies each Seaſon; for if I 


dreſs my Wheat-crop this time with Stable-dung, 


the next time it ſhould be with Soot; and the third 

time with the Fold, Horn-ſhavings, Hogs-hair, 

Hoofs, or ſome other Change, and ſo for any o- 

the Grain, &c. elſe it may be depended ** = 
; © rt 


our Farmers Neigh- 
bours, that have equally contributed to the Pur- 
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Earth and Grain will be ſaturated and tired with 
the repetition of one and the ſame ſort, which is 
often the Cauſe of thin Crops; and to my Know]- 
ledge but lightly regarded by ſome ignorant Hus- 
bandmen, tho” to my Satisfaction I muſt own this 
profitable Notion of late has obtain'd a-Probation 
with _— that formerly cavill'd with a uſeful Te- 
net meerly for its being new; for undoubtedl 

different Dreſſings impregnates the Ground wit 

difterent Salts and Sulphurs, which oblige the 
Roots of all Vegetables that grow therein, to draw” 
their Food each time in a various manner, as I have 
demonſtrated in the Chapter of the Beech-tree, 
and for which reaſon, as I have ſaid before, the 
beſt Farmers change not only their Dreſſings, but 
alſo their Seed each, or at every other time of 
ſowing for its greater Encreaſe: *Tis therefore 
that we dreſs the Oat-ſtubble with Cart-dung for 
the following Crop of Wheat, in order to lighten 
and hollow the Earth that is commonly clung and 
heavy after an Oat-crop; but after a Pea or Bean- 
crop we fold for the ſucceeding Wheat- crop, be- 


cauſe after them, the Ground is generally looſe 
and hollow. 
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